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DISCOURSE 
OF THE REV. EDMUND F. SLAFTER, A.M. 


Before the N. E. Historic, GENEALOGIcAL Society, March 18, 1870, being the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary! of its incorporation. 


In the autumn of 1844, there were several gentlemen residing in 
the city of Boston, who added to a long cherished taste for antiqua- 
rian subjects in general, a deep interest in historical and genealogical 
studies, and had already made wide explorations in this hitherto un- 
recognized, but important field of investigation. After casual con- 
sultations with each other, reaching through some months anterior to 
this, they met at the residence of one of their number, where they 
entered into a full and free discussion of the expediency of associated 
effort in behalf of their favorite study. At a second® meeting held 
on the 1st of November of the same year, they advanced so far as to 
appoint a chairman and secretary, to determine upon the establish- 
ment of a Society, to discuss the name that should be given to it, 
and to provide for its proper organization. 


1 For a fall account of the celebration of this anniversary, see PRocEEDINGS OF N. E. H. 
& G. Socrery, in this number of the REGIstER.—Ep. 

2 This meeting was in October, 1844, at the house of William H. Montague, Esq., No. 4, 
Orange-street, There were present, besides Mr. Montague, Charles Ewer, Esq., Lemuel® 
= Esq. and John Wingate Thornton, Esq. No formal action was taken at this 
meeting. 

3 This meeting was at the residence of Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., No. 79 Harrison-avenue. 
There were present Mr. Charles Ewer, Mr. Samuel G. Drake, J. Wingate Thornton, na 
Mr. William H. Montague, and Mr. Shattuck. Mr. Ewer was chosen chairman, and Mr. 
Thornton, secretary. 

Until March, 1845, the meetings of the Society were held severally at the law-office of Mr. 
Thornton, No. 20 Court street, at the residence of Mr. S. G. Drake, No. 56 Cornhill, and at 
the house of Mr. Shattuck, as above. On the 7th of March, 1845, the Society met at the 
rooms of the American Education Society, No. 15 Cornhill, and continued to hold its regu- 
lar meetings at the same place for the space of a year. This was a commodious room on 
the second flat of the four-story building, now in the joint occupancy of the American Edu- 
cation and Massachusetts Bible Societies. All the subsequent meetings of the Society have 
been held at their own rooms, with the exception of a few commemorative and other occa- 
sions, where larger space has been needed. Ser a full account of the different apartments 
leased by the Society see note further on, under the subject of a new building. 
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Successive meetings continued to be held at frequent intervals, 
during the next three.months, at which we find that the Society had 
been organized, a full corps of officers elected, a compact but com- 
prehensive constitution’ elaborated and adopted, and an application 
made to the general court of Massachusetts for an act of incorpo- 
ration. 

On numerous important subjects falling within the scope of their 
aims, committees had already been raised, and several judicious and 
practical schemes had been submitted and approved, for laying broad 
foundations for the future, and for entering at once upon the Society’s 
appropriate work. This formative period did not pass without grave 
and important discussions, the repeated survey of their chosen field 
in all its aspects, profound penetrations into the wealth of its chaotic 
treasures, and prophetic forecasts and brilliant visions of the rich 
harvest of historical truth, that they knew would come of patient and 
persevering toil. They were indeed entering upon an experiment 
which had no antecedent. Anterior to this no historical Society, 
directing its energies to the same line of investigation, existed any- 
where on the face of the globe. The first thought comprehending 
our aim and purpose, certainly in its practical bearings, sprung into 
being among the founders of this Society. Why it should have had 
its birth here in the heart of New-England, and at this particular 
juncture, offers a theme of interesting and curious speculation. 

It may have been the synthetic method, the inductive principle, 
slumbering in its application to the study of history since the days of 
Bacon, awaiting, as the seed cast into the earth often does, the slow, 
mysterious processes of time to quicken it into active, positive life. 

Or it may have been, that the best field for this particular applica- 
tion of historical study was to be found here, on this corner of the 
western continent, among a people of unusual political and social 
equality, coming of the Anglo-Saxon stock, with an inheritance of 
many elements of character of which they always feel a just but not 
ostentatious pride. 

But whatever unseen and quickening influences were brooding over 
them in the progress of thought or the ripeness of time, our gratitude 
is due to the five gentlemen who entered into the primary organiza- 
tion, and to them must the honor forever be accorded of giving form 
to the idea and method of historical study, inaugurated by this So- 
ciety, and on which its whole fabric has been firmly and persistingly 
reared. 

On the eighteenth day of March, 1845, since which time has to-day 
just filled up the circuit of twenty-five years, an act of incorpora- 
tion was made complete by the signature of the governor of this 
Commonwealth, and we received on that day our charter under 


1 The constitution was adopted December, 1844. The first full board of officers was 
elected January 7, 1845. After the incorporation of the Society, the constitution was again 
formally adopted by vote on the Ist of April, 1845. 
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the title of the New-Encianp Historic, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The name’ itself fully indicates the aim and purpose of the institution. 
Historical and genealogical are abbreviated into historic, genealogical, 
and in this more compact form, clearly express the two elements or 
constituents of our work. We are not a genealogical society merely, 
neither are we a historical society without limit or qualification. If 
we were the former our purpose would be consummated in the con- 
struction of tables of descent, family trees, and of little more than 
simple catalogues of names. However engrossing the investigation 
confined to such a narrow field as this might be to the persons imme- 
diately concerned, to all others it would be barren of interest and 
unedifying to the last degree. 

In the completeness of our work the two elements are of necessity 
combined, the one always supplementing the other; fhe historical 
is the more prominent and engrossing, requiring broader and more 
diversified investigations ; while the genealogical, however essential, 
is limited and narrow, relating to little more than the successive links 
by which the continuity of family history is maintained. Genealogy 
may be compared to the golden chain that holds a collection of jewels 
together, and keeps them in their proper order and in their due rela- 
tions ; while history deals with each and the whole in the largest 
way, dilating with the greatest freedom, and saying all it may of 
their origin, their nature, their qualities, their size, their uses, and 
their value. 

Under this two-fold aim a unity of design pervades all our investi- 
gations ; all of them converging to the same point, terminating, as 
an ultimate purpose, in the construction and building up of complete, 
distinct, family histories. But the process by which this constructive 
work is accomplished opens to us a field of historical study, replete 
with interest, diversified in character, and inexhaustible in extent. 
Running far back to the early voyages to these western shores, and 
to the period when the Indian pursued his game among our moun- 
tains and along our lakes and rivers, and passing down through the 
eight or ten generations that have lived and flourished here since 
Anglo-Saxon blood became indigenous to New-England soil, and 
following them in their dispersion over the broad surface of our own 
land, and into nearly every corner of the civilized world, we shall 
find no deed or event, which may come to us of tradition or of record, 
that will not add some tint or coloring, some light or shade, to the 
grand historical mosaic, which it is the office of this Society to con- 
struct. Having the New-England families as the basis of our study, 
whatever serves to influence or illustrate New-England life or charac- 


1 The full purpose and design of the Society appears to have been arrived at through the 
discussion by the founders of the name to be given to it. One proposed “historic or histo- 
rical, genealogical,” another “genealogical,” a third “ genealogical and heraldic,” and a 
fourth desired that ‘‘ New-England” should be prefixed. The name finally settled upon 
appears happily to incorporate, with a slight exception, the views of all of them, and proves 
anew that ‘‘in the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” See Proceepines (MS.), 
vol. i. p. 1; ReGisTER, vol. ix, p. 11. 
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ter, in what has been written, in what has been said, or in what has 
been done, whether by direct influence or remotely by contrast, comes 
of necessity within the scope of our design. The history of education 
from the beginning to the present time, of science and the arts, of 
foreign commerce and internal trade, of invention and industry, of 
military aims and achievements, of law and the administration of 
justice, of religion, morals, manners, habits and customs, in their 
endless combinations and applications, all are embraced under the 
two-fold significance of our corporate name. 

With such a broad field as this, covered over with the ungathered 
harvest of rich historical material, the early members of our Society 
entered with youthful zeal and manly energy upon their career of 
work. 

Plans werg laid and steps immediately taken, under numerous 
commissions, to bring within their reach the sources’ of information 
which are indispensable and fundamental in all historic, genealogical 
investigations. These plans were broad, comprehensive, and char- 
acterized by a far-sighted practical wisdom.* Many of them were 
speedily carried forward to completion, while others were so vast in 
their design, and so complicated in their nature, that they remain un- 
executed down to the present moment. But all of these early move- 
ments, whether taken separately or together, were at once a pledge 
of present fidelity, and a prophecy of future growth. 

It was esteemed a matter of no small moment by our early asso- 
ciates, to place themselves as a Society before the whole New-England 
population in their true and proper light, and especially that the value 
and importance of their chosen line of historical investigation should 
be clearly and distinctly understood. However marvellous and inex- 


1 On the 30th of January, 1845, “the expediency of publishing Farmer’s Genealogical 
Register with the author’s additions and corrections,” was referred to the board of directors, 
and the author’s copy and manuscripts were in their hands for about six months, and the 
subject was fully considered by them. It was found, however, that large additions would 
be necessary, involving systematic labors stretching through many years, and consequently 
it would not be advisable for the Society to undertake it in its corporate capacity. Soon 
after the agitation of the subject by the Society, this Herculean labor was undertaken by 
the Hon. James Savage, and completed at the termination of fifteen years. While the 
value of this work can hardly be over estimated, especially as directing the investigator to 
the proper sources of information, it has, however, in it so many errors that it cannot be 
fully relied upon, and is deficient in a happy and convenient arrangement. A work more 
exhaustive, better arranged, and correcting the errors inthis, is a desideratum in the present 
stage of genealogical studies. 

2 A great number of subjects were discussed, and committees were appointed to obtain 
information for the use of the Society. The following are some of them, viz.: measures to 

preserve the printed notices of marriages and deaths, the inscriptions upon tomb-stones in 
oston and vicinity, to obtain abstracts from probate records, the record of marriages “in 
the Old Colony Records,” sets of directories and city registers, annual and triennial cata- 
logues of colleges and seminaries of learning, a complete list of all names changed by act 
of legislature in New-England, copies of all town records in Massachusetts previous to 
1700, and deposit them in the state archives, to set forth forms of family registers, &c. &c. 

On the 6th of January, 1846, it was ‘‘ voted that a special committee be appointed to 
petition the legislature that a record commission be appointed to procure the printing of 
such early records as may be deemed expedient.” This was the earliest movement in this 
direction, of which we have any knowledge, and was seven years before the state of Mas- 
sachusetts began to print the records of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colonies, edited 
by the Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., and David Pulsifer, Esq., both members of this 
Society, the latter editing four volumes and transcribing several of the others. The 
above indicate the energy, zeal and comprehensive intelligence with which our early mem- 
bers entered upon their work during the first year of the Society’s existence. 
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plicable it may be to us, at the organization of this Society, and for 
sometime afterward, there was a strong, deep-seated prejudice,’ lurk- 
ing everywhere in the New-England mind against the cultivation in 
any degree of ancestral or family history. It was at that period re- 
garded as an infringement upon good taste, if not a crime in morals, 
to speak of our ancestors with any fervent interest, at least beyond 
the precincts of the family circle. The cause of this unnatural sen- 
timent may possibly lie in a philosophy too deep for our penetration. 
But it seems, nevertheless, to have had its germ in the principle of 
universal equality, which everywhere, except in social life, lies at the 
foundation of our institutions. To avoid the imputation of an offen- 
sive personal pride or self-importance, the tendency of public opinion 
was so strong in the opposite direction, that it was esteemed an 
honor to be ignorant of our origin, and a virtue to be reticent of our 
ancestry. Between this excessive and unnatural modesty on the one 
hand, and a boastful and repulsive pride on the other, there is a 
wholesome study of our family history, ennobling to the aspirations 
and stimulating to the virtues, which, from the beginning, it has 
been the unvarying aim of this Society to cultivate both by precept 
and example. 

At a very early period in the history of our proceedings, bulletins 
were sent forth by the directors, announcing with clearness the 
objects of the association, and soliciting the aid and active eo-opera- 
tion of its members. These were followed by a series of addresses 
by several of our associates, printed and widely disseminated, which 
discuss with great learning and elaborate argument the true aim and 
purpose of our method. These direct efforts on the part of the 
Society, together with other incidental and perhaps more effective 
influences still, wrought, in the progress of a few years, an entire 
change, or rather created a new sentiment throughout the whole of 
New-England, on the value, importance and dignity of our line of 
historical investigation. The citizen’s cheek that once flushed with 
shame now mantles with pride in the ample knowledge of ancestors, 
from whom he has received a veritable inheritance, by whom his 
physical, intellectual and moral character have been largely moulded 
and shaped, and to whom his distinguishing qualities may be proxi- 
mately or remotely traced. The creation, therefore, of a public sen- 
timent, favorable to our work, is one of the purposes which has been 
fully accomplished. The cloud of prejudice and ignorance which 
overshadowed us in the beginning has gradually faded" from the sight, 
and for several years we have had only an open and clear sky before 
us. And any elaborate statements or discussions of this topic in our 
proceedings have been for some time past, and must ever in the future 
be regarded as the re-arguing a case before a jury, which had already 
returned a verdict in our favor. 


1 See REGISTER, yol. ix. p. 10. 
Vou. XXIV. 21* 
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Among the primary movements of our members was the formation 
of a library of New-England history. This was justly regarded as 
the first step to be taken, and as lying at the foundation of all future 
success. ‘To make any progress in historical study, it was obviously 
necessary that the proper material, digested and undigested, should be 
brought within their reach. The directors, acting for a Society, 
which, in their own emphatic words, was “endowed with nothing 
but the importance of its objects and the energy of its members,” 
were fruitful in plans and instant in their execution. Schedules of 
what was wanted, under five distinct heads, embracing printed vol- 
umes, manuscript documents, original records, newspapers and mag- 
azines, were sent to all our members, and they were.requested to 
procure the donation to the Society of this sort of material, classified 
and described by them more definitely than is necessary for my present 
purpose. These schedules were issued annually for the first three 
years of the Society’s existence. The third, in June, 1847, reached 
our members, more than three hundred in number, including resident, 
corresponding and honorary, and scattered, not only over the six New- 
England states, but also to be found in New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, at the seat of government at Washington, and in 
the city of London in England. These bulletins went forth like a 
bugle call, and the response came back, warm, earnest, prompt and 
generous. It is to be observed that the contributions which came to 
us, as was intended, were, at this early period, almost exclusively 
from members of the Society. The collections of our associates 
yielded large material, gathered under the influence of their prevailing 
tastes, which they were ready and rejoiced to make the foundation of 
a library, which had a great historical purpose. The impulse thus 
given, kept alive by the growing fame of our generous design, and 
the broadly diffused personal influence of our members, has main- 
tained a constant flow of historical material to the archives of this 
Society. The current has varied but little, either in strength or ful- 
ness, from the beginning down to the present moment. The sources, 
however, have not been limited to the narrow boundary of member- 
ship, but authors, and publishers, and private gentlemen have had a 
commendable pride in placing here not only the product of their own 
pens, but whatever may directly or indirectly illustrate the character 
of any descendant of New-England stock, whether found here upon 
her soil, or building up his fortunes on any other part of the globe. 
Our library has thus been made up, with hardly any exception, by 
the voluntary contributions of those who have a personal interest in 
our great work ; and it is a noble monument to this historical taste, 
now numbering, as it does, over eight thousand bound volumes, and 
more than twenty-six thousand pamphlets, nearly all historical in 
their character, and indispensably necessary to our purpose in the 
illustration and development of New-England history. 
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So much have we done in this direction in the twenty-five years of 
our corporate existence. To say that it is the largest, the fullest, or 
even the best library within the limits of our chosen field, is not say- 
ing for it all that will be said of it at a future day. It is yet in its 
infancy, and matches by no means our ideal conception of what it 
should be. It must be made exhaustive in the department which 
it aims to represent. But as | propose to speak of it more fully in 
the sequel, I pass on to another branch of our work. 

Immediately on the organization of the Society it became apparent, 
both from the instalments placed in our archives, and from other indi- 
cations, that there was a large amount of historical material relating 
to local and family history, in the form of letters, papers, private and 
official records, scattered all through New-England, hid away in 
attics and unused apartments, in folios falling from their binding, 
worn and defaced, unappreciated, wasting and gradually becoming 
extinct. To bring this within the archives of the Society was an 
important step in their rescue from impending destruction, and their 
permanent preservation. And this we were effectually doing by the 
means to which I have already referred. But to render this crude 
material accessible to the historical student, to bring it within practi- 
cal reach of the numerous investigators in our line of study, it was 
necessary to subject it to a careful inspection and analysis, to bring 
together the scattered fragments of history, to classify, arrange and 
‘unite them in their proper order; and, beyond all this, to secure 
their broadest usefulness, it was found also important to incorporate 
them into printed volumes, thus laying open their treasures, and 
placing them at the ready command of the historical investigator 
down to the latest period of time. 

To accomplish this by an institution still in its infancy, and with 
no endowment beyond that of a noble purpose, was a problem diffi- 
cult to solve. At an early period, almost coincident with the organ- 
ization of the Society, the attention of our associates was directed to 
the establishment of a journal which should appear quarterly, in 
whose pages should be embalmed these perishing records of New- 
England history. I need not recount the obstacles that presented 
themselves, the repeated discussions, the propositions made and with- 
drawn, the negotiations attempted, the plans entered upon and aban- 
doned, before it was possible to set forward on an enterprise like this, 
appealing to an undeveloped literary taste, and involving a large 
pecuniary responsibility. In January, 1847, somewhat more than a 
year after the primary steps were taken, appeared the first number of 
the Society’s journal, under the title of the New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. From that beginning down to the 
present time a quarterly number has been issued without an omission, 
making twenty-three complete yearly volumes, and we are still 
advancing upon the twenty-fourth. The editorial conduct and 
literary management of this publication has been under the auspices 
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and direction of the Society, while by an order early adopted and 
firmly adhered to, all pecuniary burdens have been borne outside of 
our corporate responsibility." The position to be occupied by this 
quarterly journal was altogether a new one; like the Society itself, 
it was entering upon an untried experiment. No publication had 
occupied the same field, or undertaken the same work. The founders 
did not propose to spread upon its pages the small personal contro- 
versies and historical squibbing, which may give life and freshness to 
a daily or weekly sheet, but which are utterly worthless in the elucida- 
tion of the truth, and must soon fade, like an aroma given to the air, 
forever from human recollection. It was on the other hand to be a 
repertory of hitherto unpublished historical material, important in it- 
self, and essential to a good understanding of New-England history 
in its broadest and most comprehensive sense. If we cast our eye 
over the pages of these twenty-three volumes, we shall see with what 
unyielding fidelity the editors have carried out this original design.’ 
And when we consider the value and extent of these collections, and 
the gratuitous labor expended upon them, we cannot repress a feeling 
both of gratitude and admiration. In these volumes we find the 
historical outline of two hundred and eighty-one New-England fami- 
lies, beginning with the emigrant ancestor, or with earlier genera- 
tions still, delineated with greater or less fulness, and in some cases 
brought down in numerous branches to the present generation. Here, 
too, are sketches of the lives of deceased members of this Society by 


our several historiographers® and others, memoirs of the early fathers 
of New-England, the charters of cities and towns, abstracts of early 
wills, private journals and notes touching important events, notices 
of historical discourses, of graduates of colleges, and of Indian wars, 


1 The editors have been as follows :—Vol. I., the Rev. William Cogsweil, D.D.; Vol. II, 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M.; Vol. III., Jan. No., Samuel G. Drake, A.M., April, July and Oct. 
Nos., William T. Harris, A.M.; Vol. IV., Jan. No., Samuel G. Drake, A.M., April, July 
and Oct. Nos., Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D.; Vol. V., Samuel G. Drake, A.M.; Vol. VI., 
Jan. and April Nos., the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., July No., the Hon. T. Farrar, LL.D., 
Oct. No., Mr. William B. Trask; Vols. VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII., Samuel G. Drake, 
A.M.; Vols. XIII, XIV., Mr. William B. Trask, William H. Whitmore, A.M., and John 
Ward Dean, A.M.; Vol. XV., Samuel G. Drake, A.M.; Vol. XVL., Jan. No., Mr. William 
B. Trask, April No., the Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., July No., the Hon. Charles Hudson, A.M., 
Oct. No., John Ward Dean, A.M.; Vol. XVII, John Ward Dean, A.M.; Vol. XVIIL., Jan. 
and April Nos., Mr. William B. Trask, July and Oct. Nos., John Ward Dean, A.M.; Vol. 
XIX., Mr. William B. Trask; Vols. XX. and XXI., the Rev. Elias Nason, A.M.; Vols. 
XXII., XXIII., XXIV., Albert Harrison Hoyt, A.M. 

2 The publishers have been as follows:—Samuel G. Drake, Vols. I. II., III., IV., V., 
VII., VIII., IX., X., XIL., XIII., XIV., XV.; Thomas Prince, Vol. VI.; Charles B. Rich- 
ardson, Vol. XI.; Joel Munsell, Vols. XVI., XVII., XVIII. These gentlemen are all 
members of the Society, and as no adequate emolument can have come to them, the honor 
must be accorded to them of assuming these responsibilities as an act of generosity in the 
interest of New-England history. The remaining volumes, viz.: XIX., XX., XXI., XXIL., 
XXIII., XXIV. have been published under the imprint of the Society, but without pecuni- 
ary responsibility. A club, composed exclusively of members of the Society, has annually 
entered into a written guarantee to pay any deficiencies, but in case of any surplus of in- 
come from subscriptions, to pass it into the treasury of the Society. It would be highly 
creditable to each member of the Socicty to be a subscriber to the Register, and thus en- 
courage this method of preserving the wasting records of New-England history, and 
diminish the responsibility which now rests upon a few of his associates. 

3 The office of historiorapher was created at the October meeting in 1855, and at the 
January meeting in 1856, Joseph Palmer, M.D., of Boston, was chosen to the office, which 
he held six years. Mr. William Blake Trask, of Dorchester, was chosen in January, 1862, 
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records of towns, churches and families, monumental inscriptions, 
private and official letters, colonial documents, memoirs of naval and 
military expeditions, and a multitude of other papers germane to our 
great purpose, and entering into the very staple of our family and 
local history. So rich and varied is this collection, and I may add 
unique in its character, that no scholar can safely undertake to write 
a history whose subject lies within the boundaries of New-England, 
whether it be of a state, or of a town, or of a family, who has not 
made a thorough and exhaustive study of these volumes, and who 
does not draw largely from them both for the warp and woof of his 
work. 

The whole fabric of life in New-England for a hundred and fifty 
years of its .history, is here exhibited, in a fragmentary way indeed, 
but nevertheless more truthfully and completely, because seen from 
more points of view and through less distorted mediums, than in any 
other work or series of historical collections. Letters, papers, pri- 
vate and official records are presented as it were fresh from the in- 
diting hand of the fathers, edited and annotated only so far‘as to give 
them their true position and relation to the scenes and events of which 
they are a part. In the study of these early documents, shorn neither 
of.their homely simplicity or sturdy truthfulness, we may with a little 
enthusiasm, and a moderate gift of fancy, transport ourselves into the 
very heart of colonial times, clasp the hand of the patriarchs, walk 
in their quiet streets, sit at their frugal board, ponder their deep 
metaphysics and their profounder theologies, and marvel at their love 
of liberty and exclusive zeal, gradually working out in their mysteri- 
ous combination and conflict, the great problem of human freedom 
and complete religious toleration. 

By the publication of the New-England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, our Society has thus preserved these pictures of the past, 
neither discolored by the stupidity, nor distorted by the ingenuity of 
any modern art. They are effectually preserved for all coming time. 
Deposited in the largest private and public libraries of the land, some 
of them may be fretted by the moth at one point, and others con- 
sumed by fire at another, yet in the calculation of chances, it is 
obvious that they will continue to exist, and offer their treasures at all 
successive periods of time to the student of New-England history. 

Early in 1864 a standing committee was appointed by the So- 
ciety to collect and preserve information in regard to heraldry in 
New-England. The appointment of this committee elicited a large 
amount of information on this subject, interesting in itself, and di- 


and held the office six years. The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., was chosen in January, 1868, 
and still holds the office, Charles W. Tuttle, A.M. having been appointed assistant in Jan., 
1870. It is the duty of the historiographer to prepare memoirs of deceased members of the 
Society, embodying the most important facts and characteristics, and they are deposited in 
the archives of the Society or published in the Register. It is intended at a future day to 
collect them into a volume, so that the Society shall have a complete biographical history of 
= its — About one hundred and fifty of these memoirs have appeared in the Reg- 
ister since . 
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rectly tending to develope and elucidate our family history. Before 
the termination of the year, it became apparent to the committee, 
that the best results would follow the printing of their material as fast 
as collected, and they undertook the publication of a serial, under the 
title of the Heraldic Journal, which they subsequently completed in 
four octavo volumes. In them the whole subject of coat-armor in 
New-England, especially in its relation to family history, is fully and 
clearly developed. The nature of the evidence which determines the 
right to use arms is luminously set forth, and the volumes are richly 
illustrated with the engraved arms of over two hundred New-England 
families, while the whole work is replete with historical and genealo- 
gical information. These volumes stand alone, and without a rival 
in the field to which they relate, and must be a standard of reference 
in all future time.’ 

At different periods the Society has printed a large number of 
papers and addresses, making, in connection with the two works to 
which I have already referred, an aggregate of publications since our 
organization of not less than thirty octavo volumes. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the direct result of our labors in this single 
department in these twenty-five years of our corporate existence. 

But the office of an historical society is not so much the direct 
production of historical works in its organized capacity, as the fur- 
nishing of material and the stimulation of their production by its mem- 
bers, and by others who may come within the limits of its influence. 

In our monthly meetings, numberless questions of local and family 
history have been discussed, learned and elaborate papers have been 
presented and read, and in our quarterly publications, the direction 
which this Society desires to give to historical study in New-England 
has been unfolded in a clear, distinct and practical manner. From 
these sources an influence has gone forth far and wide, creating a 
taste and quickening a practical interest in our purposes and in our 
work. 

Among these secondary fruits of the Society’s efforts, is the pro- 
duction of genealogical or family histories. 

During the two hundred and twenty-five years from the landing of 
the pilgrims in the harbor of Plymouth to the year of our incorpora- 
tion, scarcely anything had been done in this department. A few 
rudimentary attempts had been made, but they were hardly worthy 
the appellation of family histories. Most of them were very brief, 
covering from one to thirty pages, and were little more than a col- 
location of names, thrown confusedly together without order or sys- 


1 This committee consisted of William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston; Abner C. Good- 
ell, Jr., A.M., of Salem; The Rev. William S. Bartlet, A.M., of Chelsea; Angustus T. 
Perkins, A.M., of Boston, and William S. Appleton, A.M., of Boston. Mr. Bartlet served 
on the committee only for the year 1864. The other gentlemen have continued to serve till 
the present time. Edward S. Rand, Jr., A.M., was added to the committee for 1870. 
Vols. i. ii, and iv. of the Heraldic Journal were edited by William H, Whitmore, and Vol. 
iii. by William S. Appleton. For the annual reports of the committee, sce REGISTER, vol. 
xviii. p. 215; xix. 184; xx. 184; xxi. 200; xxii. 211; xxiii. 223 
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tem of arrangement. In all twenty-five of these rude attempts have 
come to our knowledge, published during the two hundred and 
twenty-five years anterior to the date of our incorporation, but the 
whole together do not equal in extent a single volume of our larger 
and more recent works in this department. 

But the stimulating influence of the Society during these twenty- 
five years, and the facilities for investigation offered by its library, have 
been followed by marvellous and almost incredible results. During 
this brief period there have been published in this country three hun- 
dred and sixty-five distinct family histories, most of them elaborated 
with great care, beginning far back in the early colonial times, reach- 
ing down through eight or ten generations, and each of them contain- 
ing the names and more or less personal history of from three thou- 
sand to eight thousand persons, all descended from the same emigrant 
ancestor. To spread such an array of names over a volume of 
several hundred pages, all woven together, each occupying its proper 
place with its appropriate history, presented at first what seemed to 
be natural and insuperable difficulties. In the progress of these years 
these difficulties have been gradually overcome, and we have approxi- 
mated step by step to a mode and system of arrangement, at once 
scientifically complete, and obvious to the comprehension of a child. 

So many family histories have now been written, and the experi- 
ment has so often been tested, that we may regard it as a postulate, 
that any one of our families may trace its line of descent back to the 
emigrant ancestor, and gather up a trustworthy and valuable personal 
history of all who stand at the head of the several generations. 
There is probably no other people on the face of the globe, whose 
family history for two hundred and fifty years is so fully woven into 
the public and private local records, and in such a manner, that they 
may be easily brought forth, and, by a synthetic process, wrought into 
complete, harmonious and truthful narratives. We are told that the 
old Romans were accustomed to place the images of their ancestors 
in the halls of their private dwellings, that they might catch, even 
from the cold outline of brass and marble, the spirit that animated 
them in their noble deeds. But we havea far richer inheritance than 
this. Even if the physical outline be lost, the life and character may 
be imaged to the mind with marvellous accuracy and clearness. They 
live in the traditions of a virtuous people, in the notes of a periodical 
press reaching back through a hundred and sixty years, in the records 
and proceedings of our towns and of our schools, in the titles of land- 
ed property, in the wills and settlements of estates, in the corpora- 
tions of church and of state, and in the journals and prolific corres- 
pondence of a social and intelligent ancestry. 

To gather up the memorials of those who have gone before us, to 
reconstruct their living portraits from historical fragments so widely 
scattered, is a work of time, of patience and of unremitting toil ; but 
once completed, the ancestral line, reaching far down the vista of the 
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past, will stand out clearly before us, the images of our fathers will 
tenderly live in our minds, and we shall reverently cherish their 
memories, as will likewise the generations to come. 


Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 


Whoever enters into these investigations, or peruses these family 
histories, beginning with himself, if he will, and tracing the golden 
current through all its myriad windings, will rise from the engrossing 
study, his sympathies touched at a thousand new points, his whole 
nature lifted up to a higher and broader purpose, and himself a better, 
truer, nobler unit of the race to which he belongs. 

‘* As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov’d, a circle strait succeeds ; 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Child, parent, brother, first it will embrace, 
His neighbor next, and next all human race. 

It has been the aim of this Society from the beginning to encourage 
and promote the production of local histories, since they lie entirely 
within the line and scope of our general purpose. The tone and 
character of New-England society has never been unfavorable to this 
department. A taste in this kind of literature prevails in our abound- 
ing anniversary addresses, memorial discourses, historical sermons and 
fourth of July orations; but of the latter it must be said, that, for 
the most part, they have been conceived in a strain of patriotic emo- 
tion and tumid rhetoric, quite too lofty for the companionship of 
simple and modest statements of historical truth. 

Earlier than the date of our incorporation the attention began to 
be directed to the preparation of town histories, and several able and 
scholarly works in this department had already been published. 
But a large majority of those that exist at the present time have come 
from the press during the last twenty-five years. The whole number 
of towns in New-England, of which histories have been written, is 
one hundred and thirty-seven.* Besides these there are a few meagre 


991 


1 These lines of Pope have been slightly accommodated to their present use. 

2 The towns in Massachusetts, of which histories have been published, will be found in 
the Bibliography of Massachusetts, by Jeremiah Colburn,A.M. See ReGisTEr, vols. xxi., 
xxii., xxiii., xxiv. 

The towns in the other New-England states of which histories have been published, and 
which have come to our notice, are as follows :— 

Marne.—Augusta, Camden, Gardiner and Pittston, Gorham, Kennebunkport, Norridge- 
wock, Norway, Portland, Rockland and S. Thoniaston, Saco and Biddeford, Scarborough, 
Union, Warren, Winthrop. 

New-Hampsuire.—Acworth, Antrim, Befdord, Boscawen, Candia, Chester, Concord, 
Dublin, Dunbarton, Dunstable, Gilmanton, Hillsborough, Keene, Londonderry, Manchester, 
Mason, New-Boston, New-Ipswicb, Portsmouth, Temple, Troy, Warren, Of the following 
brief histories have been published of ubout 50 pages, or less: Alstead, Amherst, Andover, 
Charlestown, Croydon, Epsom, Warner. 

Connecticut.—Colchester, East-Haven, Franklin, Glastenbury, Greenwich, Hartford, 
Harwinton, Litchfield, Meriden, Middletown, New-Haven, New-London, Norfolk, Norwalk, 
Norwich, Simsbury and Granby and Canton, Tolland, Waterbury, Windsor, Woodbury, 
and a few historical discourses relating to other towns. 

Vermont.—Bennington, Cornwall, Danby, Middlebury, Middletown, Montpelier, Paw- 
= Salisbury, Shoreham, Wells. There are also brief sketches of Coventry, Lyndon and 
Salem. 

Ruopve-Istanpv.—Providence, Burrillville, 
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sketches, comprised in thin pamphlets, suitable for gazetteers, but in 
no sense rising to the dignity of town histories. Forty-one only of 
the whole number had been published anterior to 1845, while ninety- 
six have appeared since the beginning of that year. Eight elaborate 
works in addition to these, relating to towns of which histories already 
existed, have also been published, making in all, that have come to 
our knowledge, a hundred and four in the last twenty-five years. 
But the influence of our Society may not only be seen in the enlarged 
production of town histories, but in the improved quality and char- 
acter of the works themselves. The sources of information, which we 
have laid open, have led to greater thoroughness of research, and the 
criticisms offered have induced a wiser selection of material and a 
more convenient and scientific arrangement. <A large part of these 
works are now supplemented by full genealogical tables of the early 
settlers, and personal incidents of the more prominent actors, and 
thus furnish already one of the richest sources of information to those 
who are investigating the history of New-England families. 

But it has been the purpose of this Society to encourage the publi- 
cation of local history of the most general and various character. 
The number of works published, within the last twenty-five years, re- 
lating to centennial and other celebrations, the history of churches 
and of ecclesiastical bodies, of military service, expeditions and cam- 
paigns, and to other subjects in their local character, is far greater 
than those relating to corporate towns. Of such as properly belong 
to this class there are on our shelves, we presume, from five hundred 
to a thousand volumes; and while they are fragmentary, and often 
incomplete in themselves, they are in the aggregate invaluable con- 
tributions to the great subject to which they belong. 

In 1857 the publication of a serial was’ commenced in Boston 
under the title of the Historical Magazine, originating among mem- 
bers of this Society, and intended to encourage and facilitate historical 
studies, and to occupy a co-ordinate field, but to which the pages of 
our New-England Historical and Genealogical Register could not be 
spared. The first volume, inferior to none in the series, was edited 
by a member of this Society." The magazine was afterward re- 
moved to the city of New-York, where it has been ably conducted, 
receiving large and frequent contributions from members of this 
Society. 

In 1858 an association was formed in Boston under the title of 
The Prince Society, in honor of the Rev. Thomas Prince, who was 
primus inter pares as an antiquary in New-England a hundred and 
fifty years ago. The object of this Society was the publication of 
rare works, in print or manuscript, relating to America. Its officers 
and its council? have from the first all been members of this Society. 


1 John Ward Dean, A.M. 
_ 2 The officers of the Prince Society at the present time, who together form the council 
in which is vested the management of its affairs, are as follows, viz.: President, Samuel 
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It has issued from the press six quarto volumes, in part reprints and 
in part from original manuscripts, in the accessories of paper and 
typography of exceeding beauty, most of them annotated with great 
fulness and fidelity, and, as a contribution to New-England history, 
far the richest series of its kind that has appeared in the last fifteen 
years. 

The Collections of the Essex Institute, the publication of which 
was undertaken fourteen years after our organization, now in the 

tenth volume, and lying in the direct line of our investigations, con- 
tain large and valuable contributions from members of this Society.’ 
I make this allusion with greater freedom, since, in its historical de- 
partment, occupying the same field with ourselves, except in its greater 
limitation, there has always been between the members of this Insti- 
tute and our associates the most helpful and cordial sympathy, 
together with a generous and undistinguishing pride in the achieve- 
ments of the one or the other in our common aims. 

There are many other works to which we might appropriately 
allude, here in New-England, among those who are descended of 
New-England stock scattered through all the States of the Union, 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, which have been inspired, 
moulded and perfected, under the stimulating and energizing influ- 
ence of this Society. But I have doubtless “said enough to indicate 
how broad and permeating is the influence of an institution which 
has a great historical purpose, important and of personal interest to 
all classes, alike to the citizen of the metropolis, and to the intelligent 
cottager among the hills and valleys of the interior. 

During the last year an association has been formed in the city of 
New-York, under the title of the New-York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society.2, The President and First V ice-President have 
long been honored members of this Society. We hail with great 


Gardner Drake, A.M.; Vice Presidents, John Ward Dean, A.M.; J. Wingate Thornton, 
A.M., and the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M.; Cor responding Secretary, William H. Whit- 
more, A.M.; Recording Secretary, W illiam 8. Appleton, A.M.; ‘reasurer, Jeremiah Col- 
burn, A.M. The volumes published are “* Wood’s New-England Prospect,” Committee of 
publication, Jeremiah Colburn; “ Hutchinson Papers,” 2 vols. com. pub. William H. Whit- 
more and William 8. Appleton; “John Dunton’s Letters from New-England,” com. pub. 
William H. Whitmore; ‘‘ Andros Tracts,” 2 vols. com. pub. William H. Whitmore. 

1 Of the contributors we note the following among our members: Messrs. C. M. Endi- 
cott, S. P. Fowler, M. A. Stickney, A. C. Goodell, Jr., Joseph B. Felt, Jacob W. Reed, 
Henry Wheatland, T. B. Wyman, dr., E. 8S. Waters, Charles W. Upham, "Joseph Moulton, 
Alfred Poor. 

2 The initiatory steps for the formation of this Society were taken on the 27th of February, 
1869, and its complete organization was effected on the 24th of April, of that year. The 
present members, we observe, are largely of New-England stock. The investigation of the 
early New-York families, of both English and Dutch origen, will be a subject of great 
historical interest. Their manners, habits, and customs, the constitution of society, civil, 
social and religious, were all so different from those of New-England, and have been so 
largely modified by time, that their study will present a multitude of entertaining and sug- 
gestive contrasts. 

Irving painted the real or imaginary foibles of the early settlers with such graphic power 
by his marvellous wit and fancy, and his work is so universally read, that the current idea 
of their character is, we think, somewhat falsely colored. His pictures are so skilfully 
drawn, that it is difficult for most minds not to invest the fiction with the reality of history. 
The antidote to any false impression, arising from this source, will be found in a thorough 
and full development of their family and local history. 
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satisfaction the birth of this institution, whose aims and purposes are 
similar to our own. The cordial sympathy and ready co-operation of 
our associates will, I am sure, be extended at all times to its mem- 
bers, who are entering a new field, in its geographical relations 
contiguous to our own, whose ripened: harvest stands ready to be 
gathered, but into which the reaper’s sickle has not been thrust. 

Within the last few years foundations have been laid for several 
important and permanent funds in aid of special departments of our 
work. Dr. Henry Bond, of Philadelphia, for many years one of our 
associates, who died in that city on the 4th of May, 1859, left a 
testamentary bequest to the Society of certain valuable manuscripts, 
and about a thousand copies of his great work on the history and 
genealogies of Watertown. The proceeds from the sale of this work 
are placed in a board of trust, and the income alone is to be expended 
in the ptirchase of books. While this foundation, denominated the 
Bond Fund, is inconsiderable at present, when it shall be increased, 
as we trust it maybe, not only by its own necessary accumulation 
but by the additional gifts of other members of the Society, it will 
be an instrument of unspeakable value and convenience in our future 
growth. 

John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, Rhode-Island, some years a 
Vice-President of the Society, established a foundation, known as the 
Barstow Fund, by the gift of a thousand dollars, the principal to be 
kept invested, and the income to be exclusively devoted to the binding 
and preservation of books and manuscripts.’ The moneys, thus de- 
rived, have been annually expended agreeably to the restriction of 
the donor, and have been of great and essential service in the preser- 
vation of our library. 

The Hon. Henry W. Cushman,’ of Bernardston, a late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, who died Noy. 21, 1863, devised to 
the Society his library and manuscripts, consisting of about 600 vol- 
umes, together with about 200 copies of the Cushman Genealogy, 
the latter to be sold and the proceeds permanently invested, and en- 
titled the Cushman Genealogical Fund, the income to be expended 
in binding and keeping in repair the library by him devised, and in 
the purchase of genealogical works. 

On the first day of January, 1864, William B. Towne, Esq., of 
Brookline, made a donation of a thousand dollars,’ to be placed in 
the hands of trustees, the principal and interest to be kept separate 
and apart from other receipts of the Society, the income to be appro- 
priated to the publication of memoirs of deceased members. By order 


1 The amount was given in three instalments, $200 Aug. 2, 1860; $300 April 4, 1862; 
$500 March 2, 1863. For restriction of this fund see letter of Mr. Barstow in the proceed. 
ings of the Society for March 4, 1863, 

2 For memoir and engraved portrait of Gov. Cushman, see ReGisTER, vol. xviii. p. 321; 
of Dr. Bond, ibid. vol. xiv.; of Mr. Barstow, bid. vol. xviii. p. 370. 

3 Since the delivery of this discourse Mr. Towne, formerly of Brookline, now of Milford, 
N.H., has added another thousand dollars to this fund, and he has intimated that he in- 
tends to add three thousand dollars more, making eventually his whole gifts to this founda- 
tion, $5,000. 
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of the Society this foundation is denominated the Towne Memorial 
Fund: it now amounts, with its accumulations, to over fifteen 
hundred dollars, and steps have already been taken for the publication 
of a volume agreeably to the design of the founder. 

The moneys derived from the creation of Life-memberships are 
funded, and the income only can be used for meeting the current ex- 
penditures of the Society. This is denominated the Life-Fund, 
and now amounts to somewhat more than five thousand dollars, and 
is yearly accumulating. 

From these statements it will be seen that, in the brief years of 
our history, five distinct foundations have been established, which have 
already proved of great service to the Society, and promise still richer 
fruits in the future. 

The memory of the gentlemen, who have established these founda- 
tions, will be ever gratefully cherished by the members of the Society, 
not only for their comprehensive appreciation of its aims and pur- 
poses, but for their generous gifts, which will be sources of perpetual 
and unceasing aid and encouragement, renewing themselves and giv- 
ing fresh tokens of their value year by year, far down in the genera- 
tions to come. 

I have thus in the progress of this discourse indicated the general 
outline of our history, and given an imperfect sketch of the breadth and 
extent of our achievements in the line of historical study in these 
twenty-five years. It will be seen that from the beginning we have 
had a positive purpose, clearly and distinctly defined, and that this 
purpose has been quietly pursued with a patient zeal and an inflexi- 
ble will. 

Making the New-England families the centre of our investigations, 
and comprehending all history here and elsewhere that may illustrate 
our theme, our studies have awakened the warmest sympathies, the 
pure:t affections, and the noblest sentiments that belong to the human 
soul. From a small beginning our growth has been gradual and 
constant. Our influence has been yearly extending, going forth 
wave after wave, until the historical student has come fully to appre- 
ciate the dignity of our purpose, the felicity of our method, and the 
magnitude of our work. 

We enter to-day, Mr. President and gentlemen, upon our second 
quarter of a century, with a valuable library of New-England history, 
with several pecuniary foundations fairly initiated, with a wide ex- 
perience on the part of many of our members in the processes of his- 
torical investigation, and a thorough knowledge of the richness and 
the exhaustless resources of our chosen field of study. 

The future work of the Society will consist in building up a super- 
structure that shall match, in all its essential qualities and proportions, 
the broad and solid foundation which has been most auspiciously laid. 

The method of the founders of this institution was original in its 
conception, seasonable in its announcement, practicable in its work- 
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ing, and has laid open to our hand sources of inexhaustible historical 
wealth. We have only to go forward with the firm, distinct and 
unyielding purpose to complete what has been so wisely begun. 

The work to which the Society will naturally address itself with spe- 
cial earnestness, is the production of ancestral or family histories. The 
three hundred and sixty-five, known to have been published since the 
organization of this Society, make indeed a noble beginning. They 
offer great facilities to the future explorer in their copious informa- 
tion, and the best of them are models of structure and arrange- 
ment. But what has already been accomplished is but the opening, 
the mere entrance upon the vast work that stands ready to our hand. 
The number of early New-England settlers cannot now be accurately 
determined. ‘There is very decisive evidence that previous to 1643, 
over twenty-one thousand persons had come to New-England, and al- 
though the tide of immigration was much diminished in after years, and 
some returned, we hazard nothing in the supposition, that there were 
not less than fifteen thousand distinct families established here ante- 
rior to the revolution in 1776." While each of these families will 
doubtless in time find its historian, the completion of the whole 
will of necessity stretch through many years. ‘There is probably a 
much larger number of these ancestral histories now in the procéss of 
compilation than have already been completed, and each new contri- 
bution will give greater facility for the preparation of the next. 
Under the encouragement and stimulating influence which the Society 
will at all times impart, and the wholesome and friendly criticisms it 
will offer, larger instalments may be yearly looked for from the 
press, conformed to the simplest and best modes of arrangement, 
thorough and exact in incident, elaborated with greater care and 
with more of the graces of culture and taste. 

As in the past, so in the future, the Society will offer its counsel 
and aid, and freely lay open its gathered treasures for a fuller and 


1 The following from Capt. Edward Johnson’s History of New-England, will throw light 
on the subject :—‘* But before the Author proceed any further in this Discourse, take here a 
short survay of all the Voyages by Sea, in the transportation of these Armies of the great 
Jehova, for fifteene years space to the year 1643. about which time Eng/and began to indeavour 
after Reformation, and the Souldiers of Christ were set at liberty to bide his battells at home, 
for whose assistance some of the chiefe worthies of Christ returned back: the number of 
Ships that transported passengers in this space of time, as is supposed is 298. Men, Women 
and Children passing over this wide Ocean, as near as at present can be gathered, is also 
supposed to be 21200. or thereabout.” Chap. 14, p. 31. 

As Johnson includes only fifteen years in this statement, he doves not appear to take into 
the account those who came to Plymouth, at lea: t previous to 1628. If we reckon five per- 
sons in a family, then we must suppose that there had come over somewhat more than 4000 
families before 1643. In the Genealogical Dictionary by Mr. Savage, there are a little more 
than four thousand and three hundred different names, and as a large proportion of these 
names represent several distinct families, we may safely conclude that there were not less 
than ten thousand distinct families in New-England in 1692; none, coming later than that, 
are included in the Genealogical Dictionary. If five thousand families came, during the 
next 84 years, then there must have been fifteen thousand distinct families in New-England 
in 1776. We do not offer this as any more than a guess founded on probable evidence, 
We hfve made this estimate in order to give some idea of the vast work that remains to be 
done in developing the family history of New-England. But even if there were only as 
many families as are represented by the different names in the Genealogical Dictionary, 
there would then be twelve times as many family histories to be written as have already 
been published. 
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more complete development of the local history of New-England. 
While there are not far from thirteen hundred and forty incorporated 
towns within our chosen field, the history of not more than a hundred 
and forty of them has yet been published. Among the twelve hun- 
dred that remain to be written, there are rich materials, pregnant 
with incident, and glowing with interest, slumbering in records and 
traditions, unsurpassed, at least in value, by anything that has already 
come from the press. The story of border life, the struggles of our 
ancestors with climate, poverty, and hostile savages, the moral forces 
that have been at work, ev olvi ing and expanding into growth, and 
producing their best and ripest ‘fruits in our own generation, will 
never be understood in their fulness and comprehension, until the 
history of these incorporated towns, with their personal narratives and 
family records, have been printed and brought within our reach. 
The enthusiasm which has been widely kindled through the example 
and influence of this Society has already called a multitude of explo- 
rers into the field, and the work will of its own impulse go forward, 
scarcely needing anything more from us, than the information which | 
our archives can furnish, and that cordial sympathy and counsel, 
which no member of this fraternity will ever desire to withhold. 

The publication of ancient documents and records, and original 
historical matter, such as have already filled the pages of the 
Register, will continue to occupy an important place in the positive 
and direct labors of this institution. So long as rich material 
stands awaiting the press, it will be our paramount duty to put it 
into permanent and imperishable form. The new interest awakened, 
and which now pervades all ranks of society, has revealed an opu- 
lence of material which, twenty years ago, none but a second-sighted 
antiquary, who burrows far down beneath the crust of published history, 
would have believed to exist. The grandsire and the grandam, 
whose youth reaches well into the former century, are no longer re- 
luctant to bring forth their cherished packages, yellow with age, 
thumbed and worn by many generations in the family line, and let 
their sacred contents enter into the fixed staple of our history, where 
they will forever be safe from the accidents and vicissitudes of time. 
The material is offered more abundantly to-day than at any other 
period ; its quality is, if possible, superior in richness ; and it will fill 
a place in the circle of New-England annals, which can be supplied 
from no other source. Under the sifting process of a careful and 
judicious editorial scrutiny, the historical rarities, that are constantly 
coming to our hands, should be dealt with as the jewels that men 
gather from their rocky beds, and preserve uncut and in the most 
delicate setting, that they may better carry with them the evidence of 
their genuineness, and the incidental and external testimony of their 
richness and value. 

This department, the publication of original historical documents, 
which has done so much for our good fame in the past, and which is 
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so central to our great purpose, cannot be spared in our future work. 
It will go forward shedding a still brighter lustre upon our future, 
if so be it shall have the genuine sympathy of our associates ; the sort 
of sympathy, we must remember, which does not fade into a lifeless 
sentiment, but which crystallizes into a practical, material form, in 
which may be realized more than the potency of the old alchemists, 
and the honest labor of the printer may be turned into “ green-backs,” 
if not into gold. 

But the object, which stands foremost and asks the immediate and 
personal co-operation of each member of the Society, is the perfect- 

ing of what we have begun as a library of New-England history. 

"The eight thousand ‘volumes, which we already possess, most of 
them illustrative directly or indirectly of our great theme, are of un- 
speakable value : no language can adequately convey any just con- 
ception of the importance of this collection to the investigators of 
New-England history. But it is, however, not complete in any 
of its departments. There are some deficiencies even in the list of 
ancestral and town histories. In local history generally, taken in its 
widest sense, there are myriads of volumes still to be added. In 
biographies the number of our titles is not probably one hundredth 
part of what it should be to render this department absolutely com- 
plete. And in some other branches the defects are greater still. 
This library was undertaken, and has been brought to what it now is, 
without a single dollar to facilitate the difficult task. There are those 
who speak with disrespect of money, and bestow upon it opprobrious 
epithets, but, nevertheless, we have always found it a good angel when- 
ever we have desired to obtain an important or rare book. The 
volumes in our library may be regarded as tokens of affection to our 
great historical purpose. They have come floating in from our mem- 
bers near and distant, from authors, editors and publishers, and others 
in every part of our country, and even from the other side of the 
Atlantic. And this method of enlargement may be still more effec- 
tive than it has ever been in the past. Each member of the Society 
may properly regard this library as his own, and he may justly feel 
that his honor, his pride and his affection are involved in render- 
ing it absolutely complete in all its departments. And what is true 
of our associates, is true, in a scarcely less positive sense, of all who 
belong to the same kindred and blood. A great, comprehensive and 
complete library of reference in New-England history, touches the’ 
real interests of every New-England man, “and df ev ery descendant of 
New-England stock. And whoever gives a volume to this library 
does not “alienate it from himself, but he invests it where he has an 
imperishable interest inherited from his ancestors, and which he thus 
transmits to other generations. 

There are thousands of printed volumes and of manuscripts, 
scattered among our population, in biographies, sketches and re- 
ports of institutions, and in other forms, which have fully accom- 
plished their present purpose, and can no longer be usefyl to their 
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possessors. But when they are transferred to our great library 
to fill a vacancy in any department, they are, at once elevated 
into a new dignity and importance, and will stand forever in their 
places to speak for the interests of New-England history. What has 
been done in the past furnishes the best foundation for a clear, pro- 
phetic vision of the future. And no year, we may confidently trust, 
will be permitted to pass, by any of our associates or by any lover of 
New-England institutions, without adding something to the growth 
and completeness of our library, which in an important sense belongs 
to every New-England man, and in which both his pride and his 
generosity are involved. 

But as we run our eye along down through the several decades of 
our history to the landing of the colony at Plymouth, we observe a 
large number of historical volumes, of great interest in themselves, 
long since out of print, found in few of our private libraries, exceed- 
ingly rare and difficult to obtain. We are taught by the experience 
of these twenty-five years, that this class of books will not come wafted 
in to us on the tide of generous gifts. None of them can be found 
without diligent search, and most of them must be drawn from the 
collections of those who thrive on the sale of rare books. 

In our large membership there are two classes: the one give their 
leisure hours to the positive work of the Society, to the growth and 
improvement of the library, to the preparation of historical papers for 
the press, and a multitude of other duties on which the success and 
even the existence of the Society depend; the other class appreciite 
fully the value and importance of our great purpose, and their mem- 
bership with us is a living testimony of their sympathy and interest 
in our work ; but their time and their thoughts are properly absorbed 
in the great commercial, manufacturing, agricultural and other inter- 
ests, to which they have consecrated their lives ; and the wealth that 
comes to them they are generously distributing, and their munificence 
already adorns our numberless public institutions. From this class 
of our associates we cannot doubt that the Society will receive here- 
after testamentary bequests,’ which shall be memorials to their histori- 


1 Testamentary bequests and donations to the Society might be wisely made and the in- 
come applied to the following purposes :— 
1, For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of New-England or any part of it. 
, 2. For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of Maine. 
3. For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of New-Hampshire. 
4, For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of Vermont. 
5: For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of Massachusetts. 
6. For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of Rhode Island. 
7. For the purchase, binding and preservation of books and historical matter relating to the 
general, local or family history of Connecticut. 
As history is constantly making, yearly additions to the library will always be necessary, 
both of that which relates to the present as well as to the past. 
Persons making testamentary bequests should use this form :—I give and bequeath to the 
‘ 
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cal interest, and permanent aids in carrying on our great work ; but, 
in the meantime, yearly appropriations by these gentlemen, placed 
in the hands of the Library Committee, would enable us to fill up 
the vacancies to which I have referred. Nothing but money can 
supply these grave deficiencies, can close up these gaps, and 
render the library absolutely complete in all its departments. And 
this end must in some way be achieved. It does not comport with 
the dignity of such a membership’ as ours, or the wholesome pride of 
New-England character, that its great historical library should not 
be as complete as money, and zeal, and patient labor can make it. 
There should not be a line that has ever been printed,” which illus- 
trates New-England history, whether it be on a broadside, in the 
memoir of a humble mechanic, in an obscure tract or a more ambi- 
tious volume, or a topographical drawing, or a map of a state, or of 
a county, or of a town, of early or later date, which is not in its 
proper place on our shelves, and on which the hand of the historical 
student may not be easily laid. And such a working library as this 
lies at the foundation of our great historical purpose, and of the 
achievements that are finally to crown our labors. It lives to-day 
rapt up among the possibilities that are slumbering in the wills of our 
associates. Let us adopt as our motto, to be engraved, as it were, 
upon our constant and unchanging purpose, the old Latin apothegm, 


Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum, 


and let it be significant of our determination, that in the work of 
perfecting our library, we will not, as members of this Society, con- 


New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, incorporated by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in the year eighteen hundred and forty-five, the sum of to be applied to the 
uses and purposes of the Society. 

If the legacy is to be for any particular ohject or department of the Society’s work, let it 
be distinctly stated after the above italicised sentence. , 

1 The number of Resident and Life-Members at the present time is somewhat more than 
four hundred and fifty. To secure the great purpose of the Society, the development of our 
family and local history, it is important that our membership should extend into every part 
of New-England. Two thousand members, composed of gentlemen of high standing and 
character, scattered widely over our whole field, through all our cities and remotest towns, 
would give to us very important advantages in the prosecution of our work; it would give 
us correspondents in every locality, and bring us near to the multiplied branches of our 
New-England families. This number is not large when we consider the extent of our popu- 
lation. (In 1860, the population of New-England was 3,135,283.) There is a very large 
population of New-England descent living outside of the six eastern states, who have the 
same interest in our studies, and who should be active members of the Society. The boun- 
dary of our work is not geographical, but is limited to New-England families, comprising 
all the generations, both those who are now here and those who have gone into other states 
or countries. 

2 It is pertinent for all, who have a New-England ancestry, to remember that no volume 
or tract can be so insignificant as not to be of really great importance to the completeness of 
such a library as we aim to have. The memoir of an obscure person sometimes throws 
light, which could be obtained from no other source, upon subjects of very great historical 
interest. There should therefore never be any hesitation in sending a volume, which is not 
already in our library, because we fancy it to be of small value. In our ignorance it may 
be of very great value, not perhaps to-day, or in this decade or the next, but possibly half a 
century hence; let it therefore be sent and abide its time. 

Space will be given in the library for the preservation of paintings, engravings and 
photographs having New-England subjects, ancient and modern; among which we may 
specify portraits, views of churches, private dwellings,gpublic buildings, water-craft of all 
kinds, and whatever may illustrate our customs, habits, or progress in the useful arts, or 
may have any important, historical significance. 
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sider that we have achieved anything while anything remains to be 
done, that we will lay aside all pride, and all boasting of what our 
library is, until we have made it as full, as complete in all its 
departments as human energy and human means can make it.’ 

From the view we have thus taken of our past history and our 
future work, it is obvious, that the Society should have a building,’ 
not only under its own control, but which shall be its own property, 
where the library may be permanently and conveniently arranged, 
and where every facility may be given for the historical investigations, 
which it is our object to stimulate and aid. As this want is a fore- 
gone conclusion, no, argument or elaborate statement is here demand- 
ed. The whole subject is in the hands of an able and efficient com- 
mittee, and this most desirable object will doubtless soon be attained. 

I am happy to state that within the past week, and since my last 
sentence was written, a building has been purchased by our commit- 
tee, in a quiet and central location, and in all respects eminently 
suited to our purpose. Under the generous lead of our President, 


1 In addition to the collection of a library, another aim of the Society, as set forth by our 
charter, is ‘‘the establishment and maintenance of a cabinet.” Not much attention has been 
paid to this very important department. We have a small collection, enough to form the 
nucleus of a cabinet of New-England antiquities. As we shall hereafter have abundant 
room for their proper arrangement, it is important that the members of the Society, and 
others, should send in such antiques as may aid in forming a cabinet of historical interest. 
The utensils employed by the aborigines in hunting, fishing, war, and in domestic life, are 
indispensable in the illustration of their history. And the same is true to some extent of 
the utensils employed by the early colonists of New-England. Our mode of life has been 
entirely changed. A collection of articles then in common use, and particularly character- 
istic of that period, would render our ideas of their life far more complete than they other- 
wise could be. 

® The Society has occupied at different times four apartments, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing statement. 

The books that were collected and formed the nucleus of the library, remained in the 
possession of the several directors until the 15th of January, 1846, when, according to a 
note made at the time by Mr. S. G. Drake, they were deposited in the Society’s room, 
which in the words of the record had been “ leased of the city in the building recently erect- 
ed adjacent to the east wing of the City Hall.” The entrance to the building was on Court 
Square. The room was on the third flat, having an area of about 17 by 22 feet, with three 
windows opening upon Williams Court. The light was good and the space was adequate to 
the wants of the Society at that period. It was suitably furnished with shelves and chairs, 
and the “ round table,” which still “ adorns ” our library, it having been purchased at auction 
for the account of the Society, by Mr. Drake, on the 23d of January, 1846. This table is the 
workmanship of the late ingenious poet and divine, the Rev. John Pierpont, A.M., and has 
thus lent its dignified presence and friendly service from the very foundation of the library. 
On the 4th of February the first meeting in this new room took place, and the monthly 
meetings continued to be held there. This apartment was in the occupancy of the Society 
about a year and eight months, at a rental of $125 per annum. 

On the 6th of October, 1847, the first meeting of the Society was held in its second room, 
on the same court and nearly opposite to the former one, situated on the first flat in 
“Massachusets Block,” the present site of the Sherman House. The entrance to this 
building was likewise on Court Square. The Society remained here somewhat more than 
three years, at a rental of $150 per annum. 

On the Ist of January, 1851, the Society held its annual and first meeting in its third 
room, then recently leased, on the third flat of what is now No. 5 Tremont St., in the present 
occupancy, as a law-office, of William A. Richardson and George White, Esquires. The 
area of this apartment is 18 by 24 feet; it was occupied seven years and nine months, at.a 
rental of $150, $175 and $187.50 per annum. 

The Society took possession of its fourth and present apartment, No. 13 Bromfield St. (by 
change of numbering now No. 17), in October, 1858, and held its first public meeting in it 
on the 20th of that month. It comprises the whole of the third flat, the area being 53 by 
18 feet. This room has for some time been inadequate to the wants of the Society, and 
about seventy cases of books and pamphlets have been deposited elsewhere. The rental 
was at first $250, then $300, $350, $400, and for the last two years has been $500 per 
annum, 
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whose heart and hand are in every good work, followed by others not 
less generous in munificent gifts, a subscription has been opened to 
raise a sum, that will meet the whole expenditure in the purchase of 
the building, and in the changes that may be necessary to adapt it to 
our special use. And, if we shall all of us enroll our names with 
such sums as shall correspond to our means and to the importance of 
the object, the property will, in a few days, be transferred to this 
Society. 

We stand to-day, gentlemen and associates, on the utmost bound- 
ary of our first quarter of a century, and are about to enter upon the 
confines of the next. We may well be lifted up with a laudable 
pride in the achievements of the past, and inspired with a generous 
ambition to go forward in the noble, and I had almost said, sublime 
enterprise that opens to us in the future. The work itself appeals to 
some of the best and finest sentiment that belong to our nature. As 
descendants of New-England stock, we are knit together into one 
great family, by the associations of the past, by the habits and cus- 
toms of the present, and by the mingling of kindred blood at a 
thousand points. Our ancestors, who settled on their arrival in the 
different colonies, belonged to the same class in England, were in- 
spired in general by the same motives and sentiments, and many of 
them were friends and neighbors in their native land. From these 
early settlements they sent forth emigrants in all directions. From 
Massachusetts Bay they spread into Rhode-Island, largely into Con- 
necticut, and from all these the current set to the east, and the north, 
sweeping over the hills of New-Hampshire and Vermont, and then, 
like a mighty wave upon the shore, was thrown back upon itself, 
and, in the recession, has been returning to the points of departure, 
spreading out at the same time, eddying and curving in every direc- 
tion, until it covers the whole area of these six eastern states. This 
intermingling of the original stock’ has given us a population, in 
purity of Anglo-Saxon origin, not over-matched by any equal num- 
ber of people to be found on either side of the Atlantic. There are 


1 There are few facts that strike the mind, at first blush, with more surprise, than the number 
of our ancestors of different blood. which may be traced in ten generations. Asthe increase isin 
geometrical progression and the ratio is 2, it is obvious that the numbers for the several 
generations would stand thus, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256,512. In ten generations we 
have 512 ancestors of separate or distinct lines. The blood of any one ancestor, ten 
generations removed, is tothe whole as 1 to512.. But this is on the supposition that there have 
been no inter-marriages. The extent of the reduction by inter-marriage, could it be ascer- 
tained, would probably surprise us, as much as the rapid increase of the ancestral lines, and 
the dilution of blood as computed from the nominal head of the family. The transmission 
of family characteristics through numerous generations probably comes from education and 
personal influence or association, as much and perhaps more than from inheritance by blood. 

The mingling of blood from so many sources suggests interesting questions of a hygienic 
nature. The average of health and longevity is determined, doubtless in a large degree, by 
the great number of sources from which the blood is derived. Diseases, which other- 
wise might be transmitted, are, by the entrance of new blood, oftentimes modified, and even 
eradicated from the system. On the other hand, if a hereditary disease or a tendency to 
it be introduced, there is a reasonable chance, by the entrance of new blood, for the consti- 
tution to bear up under its weight and finally to throw it off. There are, however, so many 
modifying circumstances involved, that no law as to results can be established, until the 
whole subject has been more carefully and thoroughly studied than it has been in the past. 
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probably within these six states, more than two and a half millions 
of persons through whose veins the red line of descent may be traced, 
in different channels in each case, to more than two hundred of the 
early settlers. And while New-England has reduplicated herself, 
and has probably as many sons and daughters in the other states of the 
Union as she has at home, she nevertheless has this large population 
here upon the soil, bound together by extraordinary antecedents, 
woven into one great family by. the strongest of human ties, associa- 
tion, education and blood. In other countries the culture of family 
history is limited almost entirely to fixing the inheritance of honora- 
ble titles, and of landed estates. Usage and law with us both render 
this motive inoperative and powerless. Our aims have a far deeper 
and wider scope. We desire not to be distinguished by titles or 
honors, unearned by ourselves, and which belong only to those who 
have gone before us. We recognize fully the principle, lurking in 
the lines of the poet: 

Et genus et proavos, et quze non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco. 

If there are any studies purely human, which tend to elevate and 
ennoble the nature of man, and lift it up to a truer and loftier type, 
they are such as lie within the domain of the family, where the gen- 
tlest and strongest elements of character mingle ‘together, and. are 
moulded more perfectly than anywhere else into a unity of feminine 
sweetness and manly dignity. In the culture of ancestral history, 
the affections and virtues that live and thrive within the precincts of 
the New-England home, are unfolded and expanded, running back, 
as it were through an electric cord, to the earliest generations, and 
down through numberless branches, gathering all within the sacred 
folds of a filial love and kinship. And when the work which we have 
begun shall have advanced to anything like general completeness, when 
the great majority of our family histories shall have been written, if 
the definition of the old Greek be true, that “history is philosophy 
teaching by example,” we shall obtain, under the scrutiny of scienti- 
fic grouping and arrangement, other lessons of great value and im- 
portance. We shall be able to estimate, with far greater precision 
than we now can, the influences upon man in his physical and moral 
character, of climate in its dryness, humidity and temperature; of 
locality, as on our rivers, on the hill-sides, and among the mountains, 
in the country or in the city ; of education in the free school, under 
private tutorage, in the college, in classic or scientific courses ; and of 
a multitude of other particulars, that come within the purview of our 


It is to be hoped that, when the local and family history of New-England shall be fully 
and systematically developed, our knowledge will approximate to scientific exactness on 
this interesting and important topic. 

We beg to caH the attention of the reader to the fact that the geometrical series, laid down 
in the early part of this note, does not express the whole number of our ancestors in ten 
generations irrespective of distinct lines of descent, The whole number is the sum of the 
series, omitting of course the first number. The sum of our ancestors in ten generations 
is therefore onc thousand and twenty-two. 
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historical investigations. We may go on, therefore, gentlemen and 
associates, in the work we have undertaken to do, with the concious- 
ness at every step, that these investigations are expanding, mellowing 
and enriching our own characters, and, in their results, are transmit- 
ting a priceless legacy to others of the great New-England family to 
which we belong. And we may be assured, too, that at every stage 
of our pro.ress, we shall have the benediction of our common Father, 
and the aids of the light and truth that come to us in the revelation 
of His Son, who never fails to bless all the good purposes and aims 
of man, and bring them, in the grand march of human events, to a 
noble and sublime result. 


—_— —> 6 a 


THOMAS SHERWIN, A.M. 
[Communicated by Joun D. Puirsrick, A.M., of Boston, Mass.] 


Tuomas SHERWIN was born in Westmoreland, a town on the Connecti- 
cut, in New-Hampshire, on the 26th of March, 1799. His parents, David 
Sherwin and Hannah Pritchard, were both natives of the town of Boxford, 
in Massachusetts. His father, a singularly honorable and upright man, was 
a farmer, but late in life he engaged in mercantile business, in which, owing 
to the dishonesty of others, he was not successful, and found himself with- 
out adzquate means to provide for a large family. 

The family removed to Temple, N. H., when Thomas was about seven 
years old, where his mother soon after died. After the mother’s death the 
children were scattered in various directions, and Thomas went to live with 
Dr. James Crombie, of that town, a relative, and a man highly esteemed and 
respected, who treated him as if he had been his own son, and won his life- 
long affection and gratitude. Here his advantages for schooling were limit- 
ed. He attended one summer school taught by a sister, and the usual win- 
ter schools of the district, and for a few weeks he enjoyed the benefit of 
instruction at a private school, taught by the late Solomon P. Miles, then a 
member of Dartmouth college, at the house of his father, the Rev. Noah 
Miles, the minister of Temple. But the want of school training was to a 
great extent compensated by other means of education. He had a good 
home in an intelligent family, and from Dr. Crombie he caught the idea, 
which afterwards ripened into a fixed purpose, of obtaining a liberal edu- 
cation. 

A farm is an excellent school for a boy, if he is not kept too closely con- 
fined to its severe lessons in hard work; and fortunately for young Sherwin,. 
the small farm which the doctor cultivated in connection with his professional 
practice, afforded him occupation in ways well suited to give him a know- 
ledge of the realities of life, and to develope physical vigor and the habit 
of manly self-reliance, which constitute the essential basis of right education. 

In his fifteenth year he left Temple, and, after attending for a short time 
the academy in New-Ipswich, N. H., went, in September, 1813, to Groton, 
Mass., where he was apprenticed to Mr. Rockwood, to learn the clothier’s 
trade. This trade of fulling, dyeing and dressing the products of the do- 


Vou, XXIV. 23 
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mestic loom, now almost unknown among us, was at that period important 
and remunerative. 

The indenture provided that he should work for his master until he ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one years, eight weeks a year being allowed him 
for schooling. During a part of the scanty period allotted to education he 
attended the Groton academy, walking three miles to reach it, and probably 
paying his tuition out of some small earnings by extra work. But the dis- 
trict-school, near home and free to all, was his main reliance for instruction 
during his apprenticeship. 

Three of the teachers who taught in this district-school, while he attend- 
ed, were men of more than ordinary capacity, and subsequently rose to con- 
siderable eminence. Rev. Levi W. Leonard,’ D.D., late of Dublin, N. H., 
was one of them. This teacher led him to see with delight that arithmetic 
was a science as well as an art. He became the best scholar in the school, 
and was, of course, the favorite of his teachers. ‘They pointed to him as 
the model scholar. This district-school reputation, a small thing in itself, no 
doubt greatly stimulated his youthful ambition, and encouraged him in his 
determination to acquire a collegiate education. 

At length, with this object in view, some old Latin books were procured 
and studied without a teacher. He conned his Latin grammar while tend- 
ing the dressing machine, as Burritt learned his Greek grammar at the forge. 
Although his efforts for self-improvement were opposed and ridiculed by his 
associates in the clothing mill, he persevered in his noble purpose. Thus 
he passed nearly seven years of his early life, faithfully serving his employer, 
working often in the busy season until late at night, and occupying his few 
leisure hours in useful study. At length, when near his majority, he obtained 
a release from service as an apprentice by hiring a substitute, and entered at 
once upon the work of preparation for college. 

After a year and a half of close application in studying at Groton and 
New-Ipswich academies, spending six months at each, and in teaching district 
schools for about half a year, he entered Harvard University in 1821, whence 
he was graduated among the first scholars in his class, in 1825. He had a 
hard struggle to obtain the means to defray his college expenses, and found 
it necessary to teach a winter school each year of his college course; not 
only the vacation but a part of term time was thus occupied. At one time, 
he recovered from a severe illness to find himself without the means to con- 
tinue in college, and walked thirty miles to obtain some assistance from a 
relative. By means of a small loan thus secured, and the kind interest of 
that excellent man, who subsequently became so well known for his extra- 
ordinary benevolence, Amos Lawrence, he was enabled to complete his 
course at Harvard. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Sherwin, that, not- 
withstanding the pecuniary disadvantages under which he labored, he came 
out of college with so high a standing for scholarship. 

In 1825-6 he taught the academy in Lexington, Mass., and in 1826 was 
appointed tutor in mathematics in Harvard University, where he remained 
one year. 

“Tn 1827, he engaged in engineering under Col. Loammi Baldwin, and 
was employed at that time in surveys at the Navy-Yard in Charlestown, 
Mass., and at Kittery, Me., with a view to the construction of dry-docks. 
In 1827 he went as assistant engineer with James Hayward in the first 
survey of the Boston and Providence railroad. But, after the survey was 


1 See biographical sketch, REGISTER, vol. xix. p, 275.—Ep. 
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about half completed, he was attacked with fever, brought on by exposure, 
and being left with symptoms of pulmonary disease, was obliged to relin- 
quish the profession. 

“In December, 1827, he began in Boston a private school for boys, which 
he continued with increasing numbers for one year; at the expiration of 
which, he was elected sub-master of the English High School in Boston, then 
under the charge of Solomon P. Miles, his early teacher in Temple, and for 
more than a year his mathematical teacher at the University.” * 

His whole life had been an admirable preparation for the duties of such a 
place. His varied experience as a pupil or as a teacher, and in practical life, 
were well calculated to develope his character on all sides, and render him 
a capable and efficient teacher. It is hard to imagine a better education for 
a teacher than that which he had received. 

But he had still another extremely valuable apprenticeship to serve. For 
ten years he remained as the chief assistant to Mr. Miles, who is regarded 
by competent judges to have been a teacher of most extraordinary accom- 
plishments. On his resignation in 1838, Mr. Sherwin was elected to his 
place by a unanimous vote, which he held with constantly increasing repu- 
tation and constantly increasing merit until the day of his death, July 23, 
1869. The whole period of his service in the English High School was 
forty-one years. 

This school was established by a popular vote of the “freemen of the 
town of Boston,” in town-meeting in Faneuil Hall, in 1821, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing young men, not intended for a college course, with the 
means of obtaining such an education in the higher English branches and 
in some of the modern languages, as should fit them for the higher depart- 
ments of commercial, manufacturing and mechanical business. The pre- 
scribed course of study is arranged for three years, with the privilege of an 
advanced course of one year, embracing the French and Spanish languages, 
physics, mathematics, pure and applied, mental and moral science, rhetoric, 
general history and ancient geography. For youths not destined for learned 
professions, the training imparted here is, probably, quite equal to that af- 
forded by any of our colleges, and the tuition being free to all residents of 
the city, it is emphatically the people’s college. 

The first principal of the school was George B. Emerson, LL.D., who was 
soon succeeded by Mr. Miles. These two eminent teachers, no doubt, did 
much to give the school a high character both for discipline and instruction, 
from the outset. Under Mr. Sherwin’s administration it never ceased to 
advance in excellence or to increase in numbers. 

When he took charge of the school, as principal, it contained about one 
hundred and twenty pupils; the present year its number has reached three 
hundred and sixty-five. During his mastership upwards of eight hundred 
pupils were graduated. These pupils were taught almost exclusively 
by Mr. Sherwin, in all the branches pursued by them, during the last year 
of the course. As his chief life-work was in this institution, a true descrip- 
tion of what he accomplished here would be the best indication of his merit 
asa teacher. Fortunately we are able to cite a most competent and impar- 
tial authority on that subject. é 

In 1865, the Schools Inquiry Committee of England sent Rev. James 
Fraser,’ a gentlemen of high literary culture and large experience in educa- 


1 Blood’s History of Temple. 
2 The Rev. Dr. Fraser was consecrated bishop of Manchester, Eng., on the 25th of 
March, ult.—Ep, 
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tional affairs, to this country, to examine into the American system of popu- 
lar education, and prepare a report on the subject to be presented to both 
houses of parliament. In this report, the most elaborate and reliable 
treatise on American education that has as yet been printed, which was 
issued in 1866, the English High School occupies a very conspicuous place. 

Mr. Fraser says :—* I have already mentioned the English High School 
in Boston as the one above all others that I visited in America which I 
should like the Commissioners to have seen at work, as I myself saw it at 
work on the 10th of last June—the type of a school for the middle classes 
of this country, managed in the most admirable spirit, and attended by just 
the sort of boys one would desire to see in such a school. * * * It was 
not the programme of study that elicited my admiration of this school—in- 
deed I have learned to attach very little weight either to programmes or 
systems—but the excellent spirit that seemed to pervade it, the healthy, 
honest, thorough way in which all the work on the part of both masters and 
pupils seemed to be done. * * Though the school is graded, individuals 
are not lost sight of. The master’s eye is frequently brought to bear on the 
condition of each division. * * Every thing is done to sustain the intel- 
lectual tone of the school at a high pitch, yet without straining ; while there 
was an honesty, a frankness, and an absence of restraint in the ‘rapports’ 
between the teacher and the taught, which indicated that the moral atmos- 
phere of the school was as healthy and bracing as the intellectual. Taking 
it for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at which it professes to aim, 
the English High School in Boston struck me as the model school of the 
United States.” 

Besides his direct labors as a teacher, Mr. Sherwin rendered much valua- 
ble service to the cause of education and of science. In 1830, the American 
Institute of Instruction was established by teachers and friends of education, 
to promote the cause of popular education by diffusing useful information 
concerning it. He was one of the originators of this parent educational 
association, for nearly forty years was one of its working officers, and was 
its president for the years 1853 and 1854. In 1834, he delivered a lecture 
before it on “Teaching Mathematics”; and in 1848, on “ Example in 
Teaching,” a subject which his own professional life admirably illustrates. 
At the annual meeting in 1856, he presented an able and elaborate paper 
on the “ Relative Advantages of Scientific and Classical Studies,” which was 
published in the Institute volume for that year. 

Mr. Sherwin was one of the foremost in the work of organizing the Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers’ Association, in 1845. He was its first vice-presi- 
dent, and its third president. He delivered several valuable lectures before 
it, and was a member of its board of directors from its origin up to the time 
of his death. 

In 1847, this association undertook to establish a purely educational jour- 
nal as its organ: the first project of the kind attempted in this country. 
The result of this enterprise was the publication of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, which has now reached its twenty-second volume. Mr. Sherwin 
was one of the original editors of this journal, and was also a member of 
the original publishing committee which had charge of its business affairs. 
For a number of years subsequently he was a member of the editorial corps, 
having as his specialty the charge of the mathematical department. 

In the establishment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
has now become the most important technical college in the country, he was 
one of the most active co-operators. He was a prominent member of its 
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government, and aided materially in perfecting the elaborate course of study 
and the organization of its school. He was also a regular attendant of its 
society of arts, where he frequently participated in discussions on scientific 
topics. 

— Sherwin was early elected a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He was the author of two original mathematical works, 
the Elements of Algebra, and the Common School Algebra, both excellent 
books of their class ; and, in connection with Mr. Miles, he prepared for pub- 
lication a valuable volume of mathematical tables. 

The remarkable fact of his career is that during the long period of his 
service as a teacher in a very arduous, important and conspicuous position, 
he was constantly pursuing a judicious course of self-culture, by which means 
his efficiency and success continually increased up to the day of his death. 
The last class which he graduated was the largest and best that ever went 
out of the school, and he probably never instructed a class by whom he was 
more highly appreciated and respected. 

He was married June 10th, 1836, to Mary King Gibbens, daughter of 
Daniel and Mary Gibbens, of Boston. His children, three sons, survive 
him. They all served their country nobly during the late war: two in the 
navy, and one, Thomas, in the 22d Massachusetts Regiment. The latter 
rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel, and was afterwards brevetted Brigadier- 
General. 

Mr. Sherwin became a resident member of the New-England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, Feb. 5, 1868. 
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THE PREBLE FAMILY. 


Henry Presie, YouNGEstT Son Or BRIGADIER GENERAL JEDIDIAH AND 
MeniraBLe PreBie. 1770—1825. 


[Communicated by Capt. Geo. Henry PREBLE, U.S.N.] 


Continued from Vol. xxii. page 419. 


BB born on Falmouth Neck, Mass. (now 


Portland, Me.), January 24, 1770, mar- 

ried Frances Wright, a native of Stafford, 

Staffordshire, England, Dec. 11, 1794, and 
died in Alleghany Town, near Pittsburgh, Penn., of a bilious fever, which 
turned to typhus, Oct. 25, 1825, aged 55 years. Mrs. Preble survived him: 
and died in Pittsburgh, Nov. 1845, aged 72 years. 

Very little is known concerning Henry Preble’s early life. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Barlow, writing in 1869, says :—“I cannot give you any account 
of my dear father’s early life before he went to France ; I never heard him 
refer to it—at least before us children—though he used to try and amuse 
us sometimes by his stories about the family negro servant, and I think that 
‘Cato’ must have been quite a character and presented a very startling ap- 
pearance when he used to come forth decorated in the wig and the regi- 
mentals of the old Brigadier. He was very fond of my father, though he 
only knew him by the tender appellation of ‘that De’il of a Harry.’ Be- 
yond this and the famous dog ‘ Corteheevolls’ I know nothing of father’s. 
early days, or what induced him to come to France.” 


Vou. XXIV. 23* 
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Miss Frances Wright, who became his wife, was sent, when quite young, 
to Paris for education, and placed in a convent. The Convention, during 
the revolution, having placed all the English under arrest, she and another 
young English girl, through the influence of their schoolmistress, obtained 
as a favor that they should not be arrested, but watched by a soldier, to whom 
they were obliged to pay one dollar a day for nine months, until the death 
of Robespierre brought a change of measures, and released them from this 
restraint. “ When they wished to go out he would follow them through the 
streets, dangling his sword behind him. He sat at their door all day long, 
and would sometimes exclaim, ‘only 40 or 60 guillotined to-day.” 

In England Henry Preble was entrusted with letters for these young 
ladies in Paris—and there saw Frances Wright, then just twenty years of 
age, for the first time, and came to love her rosy cheeks and innocent looks, 
and they were married. 

The marriage was a civil one, it being at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, when no religious authority was acknowledged. They soon went to 
England, where they were again married in church, and Harriet, their eldest 
daughter, was born at Lewes, in the county of Sussex, Sept. 26, 1795. 
“ My mother often told me,” writes this daughter, “that in the same room 
of the municipality where they were married, they were divorcing a couple 
in one corner, in a very summary way, and it made her feel as if she held 
her lord on a very feeble tenure.” A young friend of hers, a very bloom- 
ing girl, who was of the dinner party, gained the heart of an American 
gentleman, who married her a very few days afterwards. He was consul at 
Nantes in 1812. * * * * A little romantic episode, which was very 
agreeable to dear mother, for the young girl had a wicked father, and 
needed much a protector.” 

Returning to Paris, Henry Preble made several voyages to the United 
States, and in 1801 went to Italy, with his wife and daughter Harriet, wish- 
ing to open a mercantile house in Tuscany. He visited Rome and Naples, 
and finding no eligible situation, returned to France, and opened a house in 
Havre—and then in Nantes, and not succeeding well, went to Paris as a 
commission merchant—and for a time was pretty fortunate, but lost him- 
self in speculating in colonial produce and in sending ships to sea. 

In 1805-6, he made a short visit to the United States, and writes to 
his brother from New-York, Dec. 6, 1805 :—* When you receive the 
legacies of my little girls, I wish you to appropriate the money in the pur- 
chase of land on the neck, and if possible, let it be fronting the harbor. 
You will join my legacy with theirs, and have the deeds registered in their 
names.” And again, New-York, Jan. 20, 1806 :—* In regard to the appro- 
priation of the legacies left to myself and little girls, I leave to you to act as 
you may think it best, but I wish the land purchased at an early period, as 
it is constantly increasing in value. Purchase it in such situation as you 
think will be the best; perhaps a situation round Sebago Pond would 
answer.” 

Having completed his business arrangements he returned to France. 

The following year brought changes in his business relations. Writing 
from Paris, May 18, 1808, to his brother Enoch, he says :— . 

“T have separated from Mr. Spear (the firm had been Preble, Spear & 
Co.), and he being at Nantes, liquidates the House. Mr. Bimar remains 
with me, and we shall settle at Havre at Peace. I have been very fortunate 
in my speculations, and have made upwards of $100,000 and Bimar about 
$25,000. I could have doubled the sum with a little more courage, but 
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thought a prudent part the best. My credit is such I can at any time com- 
mand $300,000 to $400,000 ; so that at Peace (if we should ever have such 
an event) my means will be equal to most of the Houses.” In the same 
letter the excellence of his heart under prosperous influences is shown in the 
following instructions: “I wish you to give out of the sum due me (7. e. from 
his mother’s estate) one hundred dollars to sister Martha’ if she is in want 
of it, and which I will continue yearly during her life, also a present to Sal- 
ly Coffin of $20, to buy snuff. I wish you also to get made an excellent 
easy chair to cost from $20 to $30, and give it in my name to my old friend 
Mr. McIntosh, or to Mrs. M., should the old man be dead. Should we have 
any relations, or any of the old friends of our late mother that may be in 
want, you can give them something in my name.” “TI shall senda watch to 
Mr. Tuckerman of Boston, which you will ask him to accept as a token of 
the esteem I have for him, and for his great kindness and attention to our 
old mother whilst living.” 

Under date, Paris, Nov. 30, 1812, he writes to Mons. Jones, No. 16, Rue 
Corutte :— 

“T called on you, but found you out. You will much oblige me by ask- 
ing the following question: ‘ Whether a license can be obtained to export 
colonial produce from England to France, and with the same vessel export 
from France to the Baltic, brandy, wine and oil,’ and let me know by some 
friend coming over or per smuggler. * * * * 

“No news from Mr. Barlow, it is expected to-day. Everything will be 
settled between the two countries. At least it is one thousand to one that a 
treaty will be signed within a month, and compensation made for spoliations, 
all entre nous. * * * If you have a chance to send Clark’s Travels in 
Russia, please do it and desire Mr. W. to pay for it.” 

Paris, May 10, 1813, he writes Capt. I. Holman :—* By this opportunity 
Ihand you the signal of vessels to my address, viz—A red flag with a white 
square in the middle, at the main top gallant mast head. Should you have 
occasion to recommend it, you may depend on pilot boats putting to sea even 
in strong gales and bad weather the moment it appears. I have no doubt, 
from the natural spirit of enterprise of our countrymen, that they will be in- 
duced next winter to balance the losses they suffer during these long days 
by the English cruisers in the European seas. Let me recommend to you 
to send a privateer of 18-24 pounders and from 160 to 180 men with mus- 
ketry, which would have but little to fear from anything but from a frigate ; 
for the English cannot spare men for musketry fighting; and were she to 
cruise in the chops of the channel, between November and March, she might 
leave part of her guns in France when her hands would be exhausted with 
manning prizes, and take in a cargo of silks and other dry goods for the 
United States. Such a plan could not fail of being attended with the most 
important consequences. Our prizes are even better treated in France than 
those made by the French privateers, for besides having all the advantages 
of the latter, the goods brought in by ours are not burned ; they are allowed 
to be sold for exportation, and they have the right of entrepot for 18 months. 
Their prisoners, too, are immediately exchanged, and having lately made a 
tour to the coast of Brittany to attend the sales of some prizes by a priva- 
teer of my own, the True Blooded Yankee,’ I have had occasion to see and 
can recommend many excellent ports in that quarter which are but little 


1 Martha Oxnard, widow ofthe Rev. Thomas Oxnard. 
2 The True Blooded Yankee was commanded by his nephew, Thomas Oxnard. 
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watched by the English, such as Abrevrac, Lannion, Roscoff, Morlaix, Paim- 
pol, Tregnier and St. Maloes. Should you send any cargoes to France you 
may depend on cotton, pot-ashes, and first quality of St. James river tobacco, 
being good standing articles during the war. 

“Tam about establishing a house at Nantes to exist during the war, and 
to be transferred to Havre on a peace taking place between the United 
States and England. May I beg the favor of your own support to it. My 
own presence will be necessary on account of purchasing dry goods, of which 
I have had lately several cargoes for returns, to make up, and which I hope 
will arrive safe, for I hope my friends will find nobody can purchase them 
better, if as well, as myself. The ports of Brittany are very secure, and 
there is two chances to one that vessels arrive there safe, sooner than in the 
bay, and as they have all my signal, you will always find pilots.” 

Henry Preble’s sunshine of mercantile prosperity was, however, soon 
clouded ; his speculations proved as disastrous as his previous gains had been 
great. These business involvements plunged him into the deepest melan- 
choly. 

His daughter Harriet writes her uncle Enoch from Draviel, August 22, 
1817: “Anica no doubt has told you of the severe trials of fortune my 
father has experienced. or these many years he has seen nothing but her 
distressful frowns. It would be very kind of you, dear uncle, to write him a 
few lines before you quit France ; it would certainly procure him a delightful 
sensation, and alas! his happy moments are but few.” 

After these misfortunes Henry Preble returned to the United States and 
passed the summer of 1818 with his daughter Anica at Kalorma, which had 
been purchased by her husband, Mr. Thomas Barlow. 

In 1819, he was appointed U. S. Consul for Palermo in Sicily—and writes 
his brother from Alexandria, D. C., Jan. 20, 1819 :—* I am now on the point 
of embarking from this place for Gibraltar, and from thence shall proceed to 
Palermo, for which port and those adjacent in Sicily I have received the 
appointment of consul. I shall probably visit Constantinople and Odessa 
during the next autumn and winter, and if the information I gain should 
induce the government of the United States to go to the expense of making 
a Treaty with the Ottoman Porte and maintain a minister at Constantinople, 
I shall have the choice of the consulates of Constantinople or Odessa. To 
the first of these there will be a salary attached, but this you must not men- 
tion.” In the same letter, after describing the excellencies of his children, he 
says :—*“ Thus you see if I am poor in purse, I am rich in children, and can- 
not but feel proud and happy even in poverty while I possess them.” 

After his return to the United States from this mission, he writes his 
brother from Pittsburgh, April 20, 1822:—*Soon after I left the United 
States in 1819, I went to the Black Sea, and spent some time at Odessa and 
the adjacent country, and about six weeks at Constantinople and Smyrna. 
I also visited some of the Ionian or Greek Islands, and returned to Sicily 
after a most interesting and agreeable tour of eight months. I collected a 
good deal of commercial information in my journey which I forwarded to our 
government. I spent some months of 1820 on board our squadron, and 
with it visited Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, also many of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, and had an opportunity to revisit for the third time Rome, 
Naples and Florence. Finding my consulate produced me little else than 
the honor of holding the office, I concluded to resign it and return to the 
United States. In fact it was impossible for me to remain longer abroad, 
not having the means. I can have any consulate of the United States that 
may become vacant, but there is scarcely one that would maintain me by 
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the fees of office, and I have no other means of living was I to accept one. 
The consulates to which salaries are attached will, when vacant, be given 
to the disbanded officers of the army and navy, as the governmeni think 
they have superior claims to most persons, so I have pretty much giv + up 
the idea of seeking the office of consul at present. Iam the more iaclined 
to this as Anica and her husband much wish me to remain with them. It is 
probable they will settle at Meadville, Penn., near Lake Erie, where Mr. 
Barlow has one of the finest farms in this State, most delightfully situated, 
and as I am fond of agriculture, I think I shall turn farmer. Iam tired with 
roaming about, I am growing old, my health declines, I want repose if I can 
find it for the few years that remain to me in this life. 

“JT made extracts from my notes on Odessa and its commerce—and on the 
commerce of Constantinople and Smyrna, and also some observations on the 
plague, which I intended to have sent you, but Mr. Crawford, the secretary 
of the treasury, wished to see them, and they have not been returned. 
Since that time I have been constantly unwell and suffer much with a violent 
cold, but I will try and make a copy before Congress rises, and send to you 
through some M. C. with whom I am acquainted, and you may expect to re- 
ceive the papers in question by the middle of May. I wish you to show 
them to those of our friends who were kind enough to sign my recom- 
mendation for tlie consulate at Palermo, if you think it will be any gratifica- 
tion for them to peruse the notes. * * * 

“Write me and give me all the news—everything that relates to my 
native place, or to its inhabitants, will be interesting to me. I long much to 
visit it, but most probably I shall never have such a gratification. I see that 
there is an Edward Preble in the Navy; is he your son?* My Edward is 
still at school in Paris, and will remain another year, when Messrs. King & 
Gracie (of New-York), established at Liverpool, will take him into their 
counting-house, for he says ‘ he will be a merchant. ” 

These letters prove that Henry Preble was a person of culture and 
refinement, that while in prosperity he remembered and aided those of 
his friends who were in need, and in adversity he did not lose his dignity of 
character, and the esteem and respect of others. He inherited the family 
taste for drawing and painting, and took the greatest delight, says this 
daughter, in cultivating his taste for it. Many of his drawings and water- 
color paintings are still extant. His person was tall, dignified and com- 
manding, and his bearing gentlemanly. An exquisitely-drawn profile like- 
ness of him, painted in sepia, by his daughter Harriet, shows him to have 
been a very handsome man—one of nature’s noblemen. 

From 1822 to his death, Oct. 25, 1825, Henry Preble’s home was with his 
daughter Anica at Alleghany City, Penn., where he was received and treated 
by her husband, Mr. Barlow, with the affectionate consideration of a parent. 


1 The E. P. he refers to entered the Navy in 1817, and was drowned while attached to 
the U. S. S. Franklin, in the Pacific, in 1822, 

I have lately found, among my old letters, the following inquiry and answer concerning 
this young man :— 

Extract from a letter from Mid’n G. H. P. to Enoch Preble, Nov. 15, 1839 :—** Twice this 
cruise (West Indies) I have been asked about a Mid’n Edward Preble, who was attached to 
the U. S. S. Franklin, in the Pacific, and was drowned by the capsizing of a boat with a 
party of officers. An old Quarter Master asked me the same question on my last (Mediter- 
amy cruise. All agree in calling him a clever fellow and that he was a fine promising 
officer.” 

Extract from Enoch Preble’s reply, dated Portland, Me., Dec. 4, 1839:—‘‘The Mid’n 
Preble you mention, who was drowned from the boat of the U.S, S. Franklin, was a son of 
your uncle Joshua, born in Virginia.” 

He must have been an illegitimate son, as Joshua Preble’s wife was living in Newbury- 
port until 1822, 
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Harriet PREBLE. 
The eldest daughter of Henry 


we atin GZ? and Frances (Wright) Preble, was 
born at Lewes, co. Sussex, Eng- 
land, Sept. 26, 1795, and died un- 


married, in West Manchester, Penn., Feb. 4, 1854, aged 58 years, 4 months 
and 9 days. Soon after her decease, her memoir, with extracts from her 
correspondence, journals, &c., edited by Professor R. H. Lee, was published 
in a handsome duodecimo volume. 

Although seriously indisposed, her death was so little anticipated by her- 
self or relatives, that the preceding evening was passed by her in the parlor 
surrounded by the social family circle. When she retired to rest, she crossed 
her hands on her breast, as in the attitude of prayer ; in this position she went 
to sleep, and they retained the same position in the morning, but her spirit 
had left its earthly tabernacle, and was in heaven—for she was dead. Her 
repose was so peaceful that her friends would not believe that she had expired 
until her physician arrived and assured them of the fact. 

“Miss Preble,” writes a friend after her death, “ was a gifted lady, whose 
learning was devoid of pedantry and pretension, and whose various readings 
and studies made her not less gentle, kind and modest. She was ever the 
dutiful daughter, the loving sister, and the constant and enthusiastic friend. 
We learn from her how to render the calm of private and retired life, which, 
with so many, stagnates into dulness and discontent, pleasant to one’s self 
and gratifying and enlivening to all around. With her we become enamored 
of philosophy and belleslettres; and following her example we discover that 
although these may sustain us for a while, we must sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better, have a more stable trust, a more spiritual philosophy, a 
revelation from above, beyond the learning of the world and its most eloquent 
teachings.” 

In 1801, when seven years old, Harriet Preble accompanied her father 
on an Italian tour, and with him visited Tuscany, Rome and Naples. 
Reviving her reminiscences of that journey in April, 1850, she says, in a 
letter now before me :—* From that interesting journey I date my earliest 
remembrances.” “The Coliseum stands before the eye of memory in all its 
amazing grandeur! Moreover the Pope blessed me in the garden of the 
Vatican, and to that blessing they say is to be reverently ascribed all the good 
that is in me.” 

In her memoirs it is stated that Pius VIII. appeared much struck with 
her countenance, and, taking her in his arms after giving her his benediction, 
exclaimed, “ Quanto é bella—quanto @ graziosa!” Wer appearance, so dif- 
ferent from Italian children in general, the extreme clearness and delicacy 
of her complexion, and the beauty of her golden hair, often called forth ex- 
pressions of admiration from passers by. She retained, to the last of her 
life, a brilliant and beautiful eye, beaming with genius, yet softened by an 
expression of sweetness and benevolence. 

Her parents, on their return to Paris, selected as their residence the beauti- 
ful village of St. Germain-en-Laye, and Harriet was placed at the school of 
the celebrated Madame Campan, then in the height of its reputation and 
success, but was, on account of disease and bodily weakness (which latter re- 
mained with her in all her after life), at the age of thirteen obliged to with- 
draw, and forego the benefits to be derived from that experienced and 
judicious teacher. Among the older scholars were the sisters of Napoleon— 
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Caroline, who married Joachim Murat, king of Naples, and Stephanie, 
who was afterwards grand duchess of Baden. With these was associated 
Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, who, as the wife of Louis, became 
queen of Holland, and mother of Napoleon III. 

These and marry others used to meet around the tea-table of Mrs. Preble at 
St. Germain, and join in the petit jeux that always formed a part of the 
amusements of French society, and in which Hortense already displayed the 
wit and sprightly repartee for which she was afterwards so distinguished. 
To these queens succeeded the daughters of Napoleon’s marshals and gen- 
erals—Massena, Davoust, Dessaix, Oudinot, Berthier, &c. These were 
Harriet’s schoolmates; she preserved a distinct recollection of their various 
characters, and often amused her friends, in after life, with many anecdotes 
and remarks about them. 

Among the incidents of her school life, we find it recorded in her memoirs 
that Racine’s tragedy of Esther was performed by the older pupils, and with 
more perfection, it was said at the time, than at the Théatre Frangais. 
Napoleon, with a part of his court, graced the scene with his presence, and 
Queen Hortense loaned her diamonds and attire to the young girl who per- 
sonated Queen Esther. One of the pleasures of Miss Preble’s own pupils at 
“ Sans Souci,” the name she gave her school near Pittsburgh, was to make 
her speak of Madame Campan, of Queen Esther, and of her school days. 
During her tedious and painful confinement, caused by her malady—an af- 
fection of the spine—her great taste for reading began, and from that time 
she dated her intense love of literature. She became the more confirmed 
in this by her friendship for Mademoiselle Louisa Barbier de Neuville’— 
a spirit kindred to her own—and which threw a charm over her whole life. 
Equally familiar with French and English languages, although she preferred 
writing in the first, and a reader of Italian, she gave herself a wide range in 
philosophy, criticism, history and poetry, and at a later period in natural 
history. She was also a performer on the piano and an admirable sketcher 
in crayon and India ink, and she could give copies by herself in lithography, 
of her own artistic production. Notwithstanding the depth and variety of 
her attainments, she was free from pedantry and pretension, and retained, 
with all the learning of a man, the modesty, ingenuousness, freshness of 
feeling and purity of thought which are the more peculiar attributes of 
women. Regarded in these various aspects, her life and character must 
commend themselves to all of her sex as worthy of their admiration. In 
the United States, as in France, she enjoyed the friendship of the most dis- 
tinguished literary persons, such as Prescott, Ticknor and others. Her 
rich and various mental stores made her conversation and intercourse in- 
structive and delightful to the old and young, the cheerful and the grave. 

*¢ Her pleasing converse, by gay lively sense 
Inspir’d ; where moral wisdom mildly shone 


Without the toil of art ; and virtue glow’d 
In all her smiles, without forbidding pride.” 


For many years of her life she consecrated all her natural gifts, her native 


1 Monsieur Barbier de Neuville, the father of Harriet Preble’s friend, was a man of great 
and varied learning, and held the office of Librarian to the National Library. He was a 
widower, and Mademoiselle Louisa was his only surviving child and companion, with whom, 
though very young, he was accustomed to converse as if she was of mature age, She was 
permitted to roam through his own extensive library “ at her own sweet will,” as the affec- 
tionate father would say. Thus fostered and nourished, Louisa’s naturally brilliant imagi- 
nation and active mind early acquired a degree of cultivation, that made her one of the most 
remarkable women of the age. Harriet Preble found “in her a companion after her own 
heart.” The friends have left beautiful pictures of each other, which can be found on pages 
92 and 93 of Harriet Preble’s Memoirs. 
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virtues and varied excellencies, to the cause of religion. Never was there a 
finer, more impressive and persuasive example of Christian excellence. 

Her father, writing to his brother in 1819, says :—* Harriet is called a 
second Maintenon on account of her elegant and descriptive style of writing ; 
some of her letters in French are really models of fine writing.” Her sister 
Anica—forwarding the compiler of these family memoirs some India 
ink and sepia drawings, in 1850—says:—‘ These are two of my dear 
sister’s views in Rome—the Coliseum and Temple of Liberty. They will 
give you some little idea of her exquisite touch and finish, and her knowledge 
of perspective. Her talent was indeed one of the first order; but, alas! it 
is six or seven years since she has touched pencil or brush, and every one 
runs away with her drawings. I had to send you one that has been long in 
my possession—though to you only I do believe could I make the sacrifice 
of it. I wish you could see those I have framed and now ornament my 
parlor.” 

General Lafayette, writing to Miss Preble from La Grange, June 26, 
1830, says :—* I have received with affectionate gratitude the drawings you 
had the kindness to leave for me on your departure from France. This 
likeness of dear Kalorama from your own hand is to me a source of precious 
associations. * * * TI have lately been reperusing your excellent trans- 
lation of our friend Mr. Cooper’s work. Had Mr. Killian been more active 
to his own interest, there should have been several editions. He has suffered 
Mr. Gokelin to announce a complete collection of Mr. Cooper’s works, from 
which this capital performance is excluded.” * 

The nature and limit of these family sketches will not allow of an extend- 
ed memoir, else it would be pleasant to linger over so interesting a subject. 
Referring, therefore, all who desire to know more of her delightful character, 
to the published memoir,’ I will content myself with extracting from my 
own correspondence with her a few paragraphs, more or less autobiogra- 
phical in their character, which contain notices of the later and concluding 
years of her life, not to be found in the published memoirs. 

Knowing of these cousins, and feeling it would be very pleasant to make 
their acquaintance by letter, since no closer way was open to me, in 1846 I 
wrote Harriet Preble for the first time; and received in return a delightful 
letter, overflowing with tender regard. It was the commencement of a cor- 
respondence continued at intervals until her death. 

April 20, 1847, she says:—* Since I last wrote I have removed from 
Pittsburgh to Washington, Penn., so as to finish my days near my sister and 
her family. I have bought a very comfortable house and large garden for 
$1,200, within a few steps of her own. This little town seems very dull 
after having lived in cities, but the country around is pretty and I must try 
and make the best of it. Sister and I greatly regret the total want of water 
scenery; I am a true Preble, for it seems to me I could never feel dull if I 
enjoyed the animated views of a seaport. I-find my greatest amusement in 
teaching sister’s two little grandsons, Edward and James Wilson; they are 
sweet interesting children; they come in from the country for their lessons, 
and their bright little faces always revive me.” * * * 

“T bought a house very near my sister’s (Mrs. Barlow), and quite at the 


1 The book translated was Cooper’s Notions of Americans. She also rendered into 
French, about the same time, Bulwer’s Rebels. 

2 Memoir of the Life of Harrict Preble, containing portions of her correspondence, jour- 
nals and other writings, literary and religious. By Prof. R. H. Lee, LL.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam, 321 Broadway. 1856, 12 mo. pp. 409. 
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extremity of the town, so that I enjoy very pretty scenery around. I planted 
every tree in the garden, and have got quite attached already to every bush 
and tree. Gardening is one of the few pleasures reserved to the old, and I 
like it because it draws us nearer not to man, but to God, in Whom alone 
true joys are to be found.” 

In the spring of 1850, she removed with her sister to West Manchester, 
where she was destined to complete her journey of life. In Sept., she 
says :—“ You will pity me, instead of blaming me, when you know that ezx- 
treme debility has forced me to neglect writing you. No summer has ever 
been more trying than this.” 

In the month of August, 1851, she says :—* We are happy to know of your 
safe arrival home again,’ and fancy your delight in describing to your 
wife all that you had seen. You remember perhaps that in one of your 
letters, a year ago, you mentioned to us all the remarkable places you had 
visited during your lifetime, and this last letter from England, and your 
presentation to the Queen, is a nice chapter added to the narrative.” 

Her next letter, begun Dec. 15, 1853, seven weeks before her 
death, was destined to be the last token of her remembrance—and 
was not received until the Ist of September, 1854, seven months 
after her decease. It came to me in China, after my return from Japan, 
like a voice from the dead, notices of her death having preceded it. 

On the 16th of Dec., she continues :—‘‘I read about the great 
repast given to your officers by some of the great authorities in Japan, 
and wish they had given us the names of the guests, instead of the 
list of the dishes offered up to them in curious abundance. I think 
you could not have been there. I wonder if you will be so favored as 
to have a glimpse at some of the celestial cities. I shall expect a, 
magnificent letter on your return, but, alas! when willthat be? Well, 
I must conclude by saying there is nothing changed around us—God 
has spared us all so far, and granted us health. 

‘‘ Sister and I, we read a good deal, and thus make up for the habi- 
tual monotony of life. Happy those who in old age can draw on 
literature as a constant fund of enjoyment. Intellectual pleasures 
luckily can add their charm to every season of life and even to every 
situation. 

‘I do hope this small testimony of my constant remembrance will 
reach you over the seas, and convince you that wherever you are, 
my warm and sincere affection and admiration for your pure and man- 
ly virtues follow you. May God bless you and all those that are 
dearest to you—by day and by night may the God of Mercy watch 
over you, and fill your mind with all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing. Sister, Mr. Barlow and Anica all join with me in good wishes 
for your happiness. Believe me, ever your warm and grateful friend, 

Harriet Presre.”’ 


Under date of Manchester, Feb. 14, ten‘days after her sister’s death, 
Mrs. Barlow wrote to one of the family :—‘‘In her last letter Mrs. 
Bomford tells me that you intended to write to us soon. Alas! 
my precious sister will no longer be here to welcome your letter 


1 In the Frigate St. Lawrence, the vessel that carried contributions from the United 
States to the World’s Fair, 1851. 


Vou. XXIV. 24 
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if it has been sent. She left us forever on the 5th of this month, 
and passed away in her sleep at five in the morning. Never was 
death more sudden, more unexpected! We did not think her sick, 
but only suffering from a cold caught in church the Sunday before— 
and the day and evening before her death she was sitting with us 
down stairs, and though reclining on the sofa and rather weak, she 
conversed as usual, and had not, I am sure, herself the least idea that 
her end was so near. But never was one better prepared to go and 
meet her God. She was weary and heavy laden, and I trust she is at 
rest! ’’ 

When her memoirs were published, Mrs. Barlow wrote, on Aug. 17 
and 30, 1856, from Manchester :—‘‘ I sent my sister’s Memoirs to you 
through the Post-Office about ten or twelve days ago. That I have 
lived to see the Biography published, is owing to the Lord’s great 
kindness, and I did not think anything could make me so happy 
again as to see the work out and so well appreciated. All our 
friends, especially, are delighted with it. How I do wish that 
dear heart could have visited Portland, where she could have 
been so well appreciated! and how she did wish and long to go to 
see dear father’s ‘ beautiful Portland,’ but like me she was not equal 
to the journey. It does me good to think that through that precious 
niemoir her relatives in the east will be enabled to form some idea of 
the extreme beauty of her character, and the riches of her intellect. 
They will soon perceive that she was indeed a wonderful woman! 
She had ‘ acquirements which would have been distinguished in a upi- 
versity, meekly softened and beautifully shaded by the exertion of 
every domestic virtue.’ ”’ 

Again she refers to this engraved portrait, and says :—‘‘ We 
think the portrait is admirable; surely there never was a more 
striking likeness! I even prefer it to my precious painting, though 
I miss somewhat of the expression and brilliancy of the eye in the 
engraving. But there was always something about the mouth 
that I did not quite like in my oil painting, and it has entirely 
disappeared in Ritchie’s copy ; indeed, as a work of art even, I would 
greatly prefer the engraving, it is so very fine. How pleasant to think 
that you will thus partly know that dear, precious, matchless sister 
of mine.”’ 

From the obituary notices which appeared in the newspapers at 
the time of her decease, we extract the following tributes to her 
character :— 

«This most estimable lady resided for some time in this place (Man- 
chester), and was known and in no ordinary degree esteemed and be- 
loved and admired, as in all her relations of life, an ornament and 
blessing to the society in which she moved. * * * Although she 
had been educated abroad, her love of country was ardent yet rational. 
She inherited the lofty and disinterested patriotism of her ancestors. 
Her childhood and youth were passed in Paris. She was educated in 
the celebrated female institution of the famous Madame Campan. * 
* * During her course of study, she attained a character for genius, 
literary taste and acquisitions inferior to none of her associates. Her 
accomplishments were equal to the strength of her intellect, and her 
solid and useful attainments, her moral traits of character, were still 
more remarkable than her talents. Conscious as she must have been 
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of the force and variety of her natural and acquired endowments, mod- 

esty and humility were the marked and delightful characteristics of 

her nature and manners. It could be no wonder that she early be- 

came an acquaintance and an associate of most of the leading and bril- 

liant scholars, statesmen and writers of France ; and of some she long 

continued a correspondent after she came from France to this country. 
* * . = * * * * * * 

‘Never was there a finer or more impressive and persuasive ex- 
ample of Christian excellence. At the departure of such a character 
we dare not grieve or repine ; we indulge rather in ‘ the joy of grief,’ 
for she is blessed in the enjoyment of Paradise.’ 

Another of these appreciative notices says :— 

‘In the estimate of the merits of our deceased friend, memory 
carries back the mind to the period of her first arrival in this country 
from Versailles. At that time, she was a Parisian bel esprit; fresh 
from that brilliant capital, gifted with talent, of highly cultivated in- 
tellect, and benevolent in feeling. When to all these excellences was 
superadded the transforming, hallowing power of vital religion, her 
character became complete. In her religion there was no Pharisaic 
self-valuation, no setting up of her own importance, no desire to devi- 
ate from the appropriate sphere of woman’s usefulness ; but humility 
was her distinguishing trait ; her life was an habitual exercise of faith 
and love; and her time, her talents and her means were employed 
in doing good. Many an unostentatious act of charity has been 
brought to light since she entered into rest, and many more will doubt- 
less be unknown, till that day when all that has been done unto the 
least of Christ’s disciples here shall be accounted as done unto 
Himself.’’ 

Says her biographer, Professor Lee :— 

‘‘ An easier and gentler separation of soul and body had never per- 
haps occurred in this sin-stricken world. Her features wore the ex- 
pression of the calmest slumber—‘ of the infant’s slumber on its 
mother’s breast.’ She had earnestly prayed, that He who directs 
the ways of death itself, would grant her a gracious dispensation 
from lengthened suffering, lest her mind might become enfeebled in 
the last conflict. Her prayer was graciously heard and most signally 
answered. Miss Preble had passed away without a parg of body or 
soul; for the calm and sweet expression of every feature of her face 
betokened a joyful vision of a brighter world, and the sound of the 
anthems of the angels of the blessed. In a moment she had exchanged 
the twilight of earth for the sunlight of heaven.” 

‘ Her sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close ; 


And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


“ But ere the sun, in all his state, 
Illumed the Eastern skies, 

She passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 

Her remains were deposited in the Pittsburgh cemetery, a retired 
and beautiful spot on the banks of the Alleghany, whose clear waters 
she had so often admired as one of the delightful beauties of nature 
and nature’s scenery. Her death created a wide and deep sensation ; 
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earnest and affectionate obituary notices of her, from some of which 
we have briefly quoted, appeared in the papers of Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Portland—bearing am- 
ple testimony to the rare excellence, intellectual and moral, of this 
extraordinary woman. 


THE SQUAMSCOTT’ PATENT. 


Eprror or tue N. E. Hisrorican anp GENEALOGICAL REGISTER :— 

I have the honor to forward to you a copy of the long sought Squamscott or 
Hilton’s Patent, together with other papers relating thereto. The credit of the dis- 
covery of this patent is due to the Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, who found it 
while in search for other papers, among the ancient files of the Superior Court, in a 
bundle, filed Allen vs. Vaughan. It is presumed Mr. Bell will make use of it in his 
contemplated history of Exeter, and it may have an important bearing on the 
validity of the Wheelwright Deed. Through the courtesy of Mr. Bell, 1 am per- 
mitted to furnish this copy.* Truly yours, 


April 28th, 1870. N. Bouton, Concord, N. H. 


To all X’rian People to whome these p*sents shall come, Greeting, 
Whereas our late Soveraigne Lord King James for the Advancem* of a 
Colony and plantacon in the Country called or known by the name of New 
England in America, hath by his highnesse Letters Pattents under the 
Great Seale of England bearing date at Westm' the third day of November 
in the Eighteenth yeare of his highnesses Reigne of England Ffrance and 
Treland, and of Scotland the ffour and fliftyeth, absolutely given granted and 
Confirmed unto the Right Hon””* Lodowick Lord Duke of Lenox George 
Lord Marquess of Buckingham James Marquess Hambleton Thomas Earle 
of Arundell Robert Earle of Warwick S* ffardinando Georges Knight & 
diverse others whose names are expressed in the said L’res pattents and to 
their successors for ever under the limita@éns reservaGéns & declaraGéns as 
in the said Letters pattents is Expressed all that part and por@dn of the said 
Country of New England in America scituate lying and being in Breadth 
from fforty degrees of northerly Latitude from the Equinoctiall Line to 
fforty eight degrees of the said northerly Latitude inclusively and in Length 
of and in all the Breadth aforesaid throughout the Maine Land from sea to 
sea together alsoe with all the ffirme Lands, Soyles, Grounds, Creeks, In- 
letts, havens, Ports, Rivers, Seas, Iclands Waters ffishings mines and mine- 
ralls, as well Royall Mynes of Gold and Silver as other mynes & mineralls— 
pretious stones, Quarries and all and singular the Comodities, Jurisdic@éns, 
Royalties Priviledges ffranchises and p’ heminences whatsoever both within 
the said Tracts of Lands upon the Maine, as alsoe within the said Islands 
and Sea adjoining as in and by the said Letters pattents amongst sundry 
other priviledges and matters therein contained, more fully and at large it 
doth and may appear. 

Now know yee that the said President and Councell by Virtue & Authori- 
ty of his Maj“* said Letters Pattents, and for and in considera@én that Ed- 


1 Squamscote, Squampscutt, Swampscott, Swamscott, Quamscott, and other variations in 
the spelling of this name are to be found in the early records of the province of New- 
Hampshire.—Ep. 

2 We desire to return our thanks to Dr. Bouton and Mr. Bell for their courtesy in giving 
us the opportunity and honor of first presenting this long sought-for and important docu- 
ment to the public.—Ep. 
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ward Hilton & his Associates hath already at his and their owne proper 
costs and charges transported sundry servants to plant in New England 
aforesaid at a place there called by the natives Wecanacohunt otherwise 
Hilton’s point lying some two leagues from the mouth of the River Paskat- 
aquack in New England aforesaid where they have already Built some 
houses, and planted Corne, And for that he doth further intend by Gods 
Divine Assistance, to transport thither more people and cattle, to the good 
increase and advancem' & for the better settling and strengthing of their 
plantaGdn as also that they may be the better encouraged to proceed in soe 
pious a work which may Especially tend to the propagaéén of Religion and 
to the Great increase of Trade to his Maj" Realmes and Dominions, and 
the advancement of publique planta@én, Have given granted Enfeoffed and 
Confirmed, and by this their p’sent writing doe fully clearly and absolutely 
give grant enfeoffe and Confirme unto the said Edward Hilton his heires and 
assignes for ever, all that part of the River Pascataquack called or known by 
the name of Wecanacohunt or Hilton’s Point with the south side of the said 
River, up to the ffall of the River, and three miles into the Maine Land by 
all the breadth aforesaid. Together with all the Shoares Creeks Bays Har- 
bors and Coasts, alongst the sea within the limitts and Bounds aforesaid 
with the woods and Islands next adjoyneing to the said Lands, not being al- 
ready granted by the said Councell unto any other person or persons to- 
gether alsoe with all the Lands Rivers Mines mineralls of what kinde or 
nature soever, woods Quarries, Marshes, Waters, Lakes ffishings, Huntings, 
Hawkings, ffowlings, Comodities Emolum“ and hereditaments whatsoever 
withall and singular their and every of their App“ in or within the limitts 
or bounds aforesaid, or to the said Lands lying within the same limitts or 
Bounds belonging or in any wise appertaining. To have and to hold, all 
and singular the said Lands and p’mises, with all and singular the woods 
Quarries Marshes, Waters, Rivers, Lakes, flishings, ffowlings, Hawkings, 
Huntings, Mynes, Mineralls of what kynde or nature soever, priviledges, 
Rights Jurisdi@éns Libbertyes Royalties and all other proffits Comodities 
Emoluments and hereditaments whatsoever, before in and by these p’sents 
given and granted, or herein meant inten@dned or intended to be hereby 
given gr granted, with their and every of their app* and every part and 
parcell thereof (Except before Excepted) unto the said Edward Hilton his 
heires, Associates and Assignes forever to the onely proper use and behoofe. 
of the said Edward Hilton his heires Associates & Assignes for ever, yielding 
and paying unto our Soveraigne Lord the King one ffifth part of Gold and 
Silver Oares, and another ffifth part to the Councell aforesaid and their suc- 
cessors to be holden of the said Councell and their successors by the rent 
hereafter in these p’sents Reserved, yeilding and paying therefor yearly for 
ever unto the said Councell their successors or Assignes for every hundred 
Acres of the said Land in use the sume of twelve pence of Lawfull money 
of England into the hands of the Rent gatherer for the time being of the 
said Councell y* successors or Assignes for all services whatsoever, And the 
said Councell for the affaires of New England in America aforesaid, Doe by 
these p’sents nominate Depute, Authorize appoint and in their place and 
stead put William Blackston of New England in America aforesaid clerk 
William Jeffries and Thomas Lewis of the same place Gent and either or 
any of them Joyntly or severally to be their true and Lawfull Attorny or 
Attorneys and in their name and stead to enter into the said part or poréén 
of Land, and other the p’mises with the app" by these p’sents Given and 
granted or into some part thereof in the name of the whole, and peaceable 
Vor. XXIV. 24* 
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& quiett possession and seisin thereof for them to take and the same soe had 
and taken in their name and stead to deliver possession & seisn thereof unto 
the said Edward Hilton his heires Associates and Assignes, according to the 
tenor forme and effect of these p’sents Ratifieing Confirmeing and allowing 
all and whatsoever the said Attorny or Attornyes, or either of them shall 
doe in or about the p’mises by virtue hereof. In witnesse whereof the said 
Councell for the affaires of New England in America aforesaid, have here- 
unto caused their comon Seale to be putt the twelfth day of March Anno 
Dimi 1629, And in the fifth yeare of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles by the Grace of God of England Scotland, ffrance and Ireland, 
defender of the ffaith &c. Bo: Wanwicxz. 


Mem”: that upon the 7” day of July Anno Dmi 1631 Annogq: R’s Caroli 
pri: Septimo: by virtue of a warr‘ of Attorny within men@dned from the 
Councell of the affaires in New England under their Comon seale unto 
Thomas Lewis he the said Thomas Lewis had taken quiett possession of 
the within men@éned p’mises and Livery and Seisen thereof hath given to 
the within named Edward Hilton in the p’sence of us. 

Vera Copia Efficit pr nos Thomas Wiggin 
Tim: s Nicholas Wn. Hilton 
Pet Coppeer Sam! Sharpe 

James Downe 

Vera Copia’ 

Attest Rich: Partridge, Cler. 


[Endorsed] 
Grant from the Councill of Plymouth to Edward Hilton of Lands in 
New Hampshire in New England ‘dated the 12” March 1629. 


For Hilton’s Point And the south side of said River & to the falls. 


Allen vs. Waldron 
Feb’y 1704-5. 


» 


Division? of the Squamscott Patent—1656. 
At a Generall Court of Election held-at Boston, 14” May 1656, 


Wee whose names are hereunto subscribed according to an order of the 
Honnored Generall Court in Nouember, 1655: appointing vs to make a 
just diuission of the Pattent ef Quamscott doe thus make o' returne: when 
wee came to peruse the Pattent wee found it “to Extend for the length of 
“it from the lower part of the Riuer of Piscattaquack on the south side of 
“the sayd Riuer vnto the falls of the sayd Riuer at Exetur, & for breadth 
“along the sayd Riuer three miles”—from the falls of the head lyne for the 
breadth of it which head lyne wee runn ypon a south east poynt of the 
compas which ended three quarters of a mile beyond Aspe Brooke towards 
Hampton about fforty Poles below the high way, where wee marked a great 
Oake on fowre sides. 2 ly, from the sayd head lyne wee measured for the 


1 This document is a true copy of that used in court, and is undoubtedly a “ true copy ” 
of the “ patent,” in substance, though there are probably some variations, from the original, 
in matters of orthography, punctuation, &c.—Ep. 

2 I. e. 1629-80.—Ep. 

3 Printed from a MS. copy in the possession of the N, H. Hist. Society, attested by Edw: 
Rawson, Sec’y.—Ep. 
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length upon the north East point of the Compas six miles & a halfe the 
which Extended to that part of the Bay neere Winicunnet River, 3’ ly. 
Wee also measured a second cross lyne for breadth beginning at Quamscott 
house, Extending it three miles upon the South East point, where wee did 
marke seuerall pine Trees. The part of the Land belonging to the Pattent 
about & below the great bay wee understood bee impassable (as to measur- 
ing) by Reason of the Extreame thick swamps—but wee tooke the best 
information wee might, of diuers & seuerall inhabitants of the great bay & © 
of Strawberry Banck’ & their reports agreed, viz. that from the lower part 
of the bottome of the Bay, neere to Captaine Champernoones house to the 
Riuer neere the boyling Rock, or thereabouts, all the neck of Land within 
that line vnto the little bay, contayning as neere as men of best Experience 
can informe is about fowre mile square—being all within the Pattent. And 
whereas from the Easterly part of the great bay being a part of the Riuer 
wee should have measured three miles into the Land wee find in that place 
by Credible information, the Land soe narrow to the Seaward that wee can- 
not allow more according to the Intent of the Pattent as wee understand it, 
then one mile & halfe to bee runn from each point of the bottome of the 
bay upon an Easterly line into the Land. To the matter of service Ap- 
pointed vnto us by the Generall Court concerning diuission of the Pattent, 
wee find the present owners to bee of three sorts of rancks, wee have there- 
fore agreed to make three seuerall diuissions—The first diuission being Eight 
shares & one quarter belonging to Mr. nathaniell Gardner, Mr. Thomas 
Lake & partners wee assigne & lay out vnto them all the Land from bloody 
point vnto the boyling Rock for breadth or thereabouts, & for length Ex- 
tending to the lower line of the middle diuission which is about forty pole 
from Sandy point & soe the line running South East three miles into the 
Land. As also the Land lying upon the bottome of the great bay, being or 
Extending one mile & a halfe from euery part of the bottome of the bay 
vpon an Easterly line into the woods in which Diuission all the land & 
marish granted vnto Dover by the Generall Court shall bee & remaine to 
them forever: the Land from Kenneys Creeke to a certaine coue neere the 
mouth of the great bay, called Hogsty coue, with all the marish from that 
place round about the bay vp to Kitterells delight, with fowre hundred Acres 
of vpland as it is granted by the Court bounded layd out & possessed by the 
inhabitants of Douer with flifty Acres of vpland more about as neere the 
great Bay with flifty Acres to bee layd out & disposed of by Capt. Richard 
Walderne to some of the inhabitants of Douer whome hee sees fitt. The 
Second Diuission being Eight shares & one quarter, belonging to Capt. 
Thomas Wiggin & partners, who have purchased & obteyne the same, wee 
assigne & lay out three miles square beginning at a plump of Trees standing 
on a peice of old planting Land about forty pole below Sandy point & up 
the Riuer vpon a straight lyne towards Exiter the River being the bounds 
of it on the north side & at each end to runn a line vypon the South East 
point of the Compas three miles into the Land there to bound it on that 
side—Prouided that Capt. Thomas Wiggins pay vnto the other two thirds, 
the sume of sixty six pounds thirteene shillings & fowre pence according to 
their shares & proportions in ‘boards in six months if demanded, which hee 
is to pay at either of his saw mills in Piscattaqua Riuer. 3 ly. To the third 
diuision being eight shares & quarter belonging to Shrewsbury men, to which 
wee assigne & lay out all that Land from the uppermost line of the middle 


1 “ Strawberry Banck ” was the ancient name for Portsmouth.—Eb. 
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diuission to the mouth of the Creeke called Mr. Wheelewrights Creeke, the 
same to runn three miles towards Hampton, upon a South East lyne, all the 
Land betweene this line & Exiter falls to the full Extent of the line to lye 
to Exiter being granted to them by Deed of guift, by Captaine Wiggin sole 
agent for the Company. 


The Court doth allow & Approve of this returne of the Committee as is 
above written. 


Propositions to the Generall Court at Boston the 22‘ of the 3¢ month, 
1656: for setling & fully ending the long continued differences betweene 
the Pattentees of Quamscott & Dover & the neighbouring Tounes is as 
followeth : 

For the furtherance of the same Capt. Thomas Wiggins & Thomas Lake 
doe freely surrender & give up all their interest, Title & clayme in the 
Lands of the Pattent called Winnichahannat or Hiltons point vnto the in- 
- habitants of the Towne of Dover forever Excepting all the lands & houses 
which the owners improued at Douer in three planting fields which is about 
sixteene Acres more or less, which remains to the said owners their heires 
& assigns forever. 

2 ly. That the Court grant & give vnto the third diuission of Quamscott 
layd out to Mr. Nathaniell Gardner Thomas Lake & partners of that diuis- 
sion, Eight Thousand Two hundred & ffifty Acres of Land to bee layd out 
to them or their assignes either to them together or to each part or share, 
one Thousand Acres there being there being Eight shares & a quarter in 
that divission. 

3* That a memorandum bee kept that the charge Expended about this 
diuission hath been Twenty pounds. 

4 ly. Whereas in the first diuission layd out to Mr. Gardner & Thomas 
Lake, there is much Lands in the possession of Strawberry banck which is 
still in difference, That the Court will impowre some Commissioners to end 
alldifferences whatsoever betweene the sayd Towne of Strawberry banck 
& owners, Also betweene Hampton and them the sayd owners of the first 
diuission. Signed 

Thomas Wiggin 
Thomas Lake. 


The Court judgeth it meet to accept the surrender heere exprest & doe 
grant the Petitioners fowre Thousand one hundred Twenty five Acres with 
what else is desired in their surrender. And orders that Major William 
Haythorne, Mr. William Bartholomew & Mr. Samuell Hall shall & hereby 
are impowred & Authorized by the Generall Court as Commission” to treate 
with the inhabitants of Hampton & Strawberry banck, & on a full hearing 
to determine & conclude what they judg meet to bee given by the Tounes 
& accepted of by the persons & make their returne to the next Court who 
are to bee allowed for their paines at the charge of the parties. 


This is a true Copie Taken out of the 
Generall Courts Records—As Attests 
Edw: Rawson, Secr*. 


[Indorsed]—Copia Diuission of the 
Patten of Squamscott, 1656. 
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OPINIONS AS TO THE ExTENT oF THE SquamscoTT PaTENT. 

Belknap, in his history of New-Hampshire (Farmer’s Edition, p. 9), says: ‘‘ The 
west country adventurers in the following spring [1630] obtained a Patent from the 
Council, whereby “‘ all that part ef the river Piscataqua called or known by the 
‘“‘ name of Hilton’s Point, with the south side of the said river, up to the falls of 
«¢ Squamscot, and three miles into the main land for breadth,’ was nted to 
Edward Hilton. This patent, sealed with the common seal of the Council, and sub- 
scribed by the Earl of Warwick, sets forth, that Hilton and his associates had, at 
their own proper cost and charges, transported servants, built houses and — 
corn at Hilton’s Point, now Dover, and intended the further increase and advance- 
ment of the plantation. * * * Within these limits are contained the Towns of 
Dover, Durham and Stratham, with part of Newington and Greenland. It was com- 
monly called Squamscot patent, but sometimes Bloody point patent, frem a quarrel 
between the agents of the two companies about a point of land which was conven- 
ient for both; and, there being no government then established, the controversy 
would have ended in blood, if the contending parties had not been persuaded to refer 
the decision of it to their employers.” 

The late Hon. Samuel D. Bell, giving his views of this Patent, says,’ ‘* No docu- 
ment, relating to New-Hampshire, has ~_ so grossly misrepresented as this. It is 
persistently called, in the Massachusetts ted and by Governor Winthrop, the 
two patents of Hilton’s Point and the south side of the river Pascataquack, or 
Squamscot. It is represented, as if it covered all New Hampshire—whereas it 
covered only Hilton’s Point, not exceeding three thousand five hundred acres, on the 
north side of the river, and the whole did not exceed a township five miles square or 
sixteen thousand acres. Its extent and limits, and to some extent its ownership, 
will appear in a record of the partition made by the Massachusetts Court, of which 
a record will be found hereafter. It is represented that the surrender of the juris- 
diction of this patent by its owners to Massachusetts, covered Portsmouth, which 
was true only of that part of Portsmouth which is included in Newington ; and even 
~~ — claimed by Portsmouth as belonging to them, and not to the Squamscot 

‘atent.’ 


LETTER’? FROM REV. SOLOMON STODDARD TO GOV. 
DUDLEY. 
Excellent S* 

The Town of Deerfield has suffered much formerly from the Indians, of 
late two of their young men are carried into Captivity. this makes a great 
impression on the Spirits of the people, & they are much discouraged. 
This puts me upon it to make two proposals to your excellency. 

The first is that they may be put into a way to Hunt the Indians with 
dogs. other methods that have been taken, are found by experience to be 
chargeable, hazardous & insufficient. But if dogs were trained up to hunt 
Indians as they doe Bears: we should quickly be sensible of a great advantage 
thereby. The dogs would be an extream terrour to the Indians: they are not 
much afraid of us, they know they can take us & leave us. if they can but get 
out of gun-shot they count themselves in no great danger how many soever pur- 
sue them. they are neither afraid of being discovered or pursued: But these 
dogs would be such a terrour to them, that after a little experience, it would 
prevent their comming, & men would live more safely in their houses, & 
worke more safely in the feilds and woods: In Case the Indians should come 
near the Towne the dogs would readily take their track & lead us to them: 


1 Provincial Papers, N. H., Vol. I. p. 29. 

2 Printed from the MS. of the author, minister of Northampton, Mass., 1643-1729. 
Twenty years later, 1723, he published an inquiry whether God is not angry with the coun- 
try for doing so littie towards the conversion of the Indians. In Western Massachusetts, 
before and after 1700, the Indian question was too practical and immediate to admit of any 
excess of sentiment. It was a question of life or death, J. W. Te 
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Sometimes we see the track of one or two Indians but can’t follow it. the 
dogs would discover it & lead our men directly to their enemies: for the 
want of which help we many times take a great deal of pains to little pur- 
pose. Besides if we had dogs fitted for that purpose our men might follow 
Indians with more safety, there would be no hazzard of their being shot at 
out of the bushes, they would follow their dogs with an undaunted spirit, 
not fearing a surprisal: and indeed the presence of the dogs would much 
facilitate their victory: the dogs would doe a great deal of execution upon 
the enemy, & catch many an Indian that would be too light of foot for us. 

If it should be thought by any that this way is unpracticable, & that the 
dogs will nét learn to do what we doe expect from them. these two things may 
satisfy them, one is that in a time of war with the Indians in Virginia, they 
did in this way prevaile over them, though all attempts, before they. betooke 
themselves to this method proved in vain. the other is that our Hunters 
give an Account that the dogs that are used to hunt Bears mind no other 
track but the track of a Beare: from whence we may conclude, that if the 
dogs were used to pursue Indians they would mind nothing else. 

If the Indians were as other people are, & did manage their warr fairly 
after the manner of other nations, it might be looked upon as inhumane to 
pursue them in such a manner. But they are to be looked upon as 
theives and murderers, they doe acts of hostility, without proclaiming war. 
they don’t appeare openly in the field to bid us battle, they use those cruelly 
= fall into their hands. they act like wolves & are to be dealt withall as 
wolves. 

There must be some charge in prosecuting this designe, something must 
be expended for the purchasing sutable dogs & for their maintenance. the 
men also who spend their time in this service, must be paid, but this will 
not rise in any proportion to the charge of maintaining a sutable number of 
Garrison souldiers. 

I have taken Advice with several of the principal persons amongst us, 
& they look upon this way as the most probable expedient in this case. 

The other proposal is that the Town of Deerfield may be freed from 
Countey Rates during the time of the war. their circumstances doe call for 
commiseration: sometimes they are allarmed & called off from their busi- 
nesse, sometimes they dare not goe into the feild, & when they doe goe, they 
are fain to wait ’till they have a gard, they can’t make improvement of their 
outlands as other Towns doe: the houses are so crowded sometimes with 
souldiers that men & women can do little businesse with in doors, & their 
spirits are so taken up about their dangers, that they have little heart to 
undertake what is needfull for advancing their estates: it seems to me to be 
a thing acceptable to God, that they should be considered & freed from Rates. 

your Excellency will not take it amisse that I take my accustomed freedome, 
& am so officious as to tender my advice before it be asked. The good Lord 
guide your Excellency & the Genr'. Assembly: to doe that which shall be 
serviceable to this afflicted Country, which is the hearty prayer of your 
humble servant So. : StopparD. 


Northampton 
oct. 22°. 1703 


Since I wrote: the father of the two captives belonging to Deerfeild has 
importunately desired me to write to your Excellency, that you would en- 
deavour the Redemption of his children. I Request that if you have any 
opportunity, you would not be backward to such worke of mercy. 
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COMMISSIONS FROM ROYAL GOVERNORS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


[These commissions, printed from, and, as nearly as our fonts would permit, in the style 
of the originals, give the form and pressure of the times.] 


Probince of the WILLIAM SHIRLEY, Esq; | Captain-General 
Plassachusetts-Bay, and Governovr in Chief, in and | over His Masesty’s 
YORK Province of the Massachusetts- | Bay in New-England, 
* p.91% Sc. 
ee To Ralph Hart Gentleman— Greeting. 


Y virtue of the Power and Authority, in and by His Majesty’s Royal 
Commission to Me | granted, to be Captain-General, $c. over this His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts- | Bay, aforesaid; Ido (by 

these Presents) reposing especial Trust and Confidence in your | Loyalty, 
Courage and good conduct, constitute and appoint You the said Ralph Hart | 
to be Lieutenant of the foot Company in the Town of | Boston under the 
Command of | Capt" Samuel Rand in the Regiment of Militia, within | the 
County of Suffolk whereof Jacob Wendell Esq ; is Colonel. 

You are therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty of a 
Lieutenant | in leading, ordering and exercising said Company in Arms, 
both inferiour Officers and | Soldiers, and to keep them in good Order and 
Discipline ; hereby commanding them to obey you as | their Lieutenant and 
your self to observe and follow such Orders and Instructions, as you | shall 
from time to time receive from Me, or the Commander in Chief for the Time 
being, or other | your superiour Officers for His Majesty’s Service, according 
to military Rules and Dicipline, pursuant | to the Trust reposed in you. 

Given under My Hand §& Seal at Arms, at Boston, the eleventh 
Day of February, 3 o'clock, In the sixteenth Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King Grorce the Second, Annoq; Domini, 1742. 

By His Excellency’s Boston Feb 28 1742 

Command, Sworn before Jacob Wendell W. SHIrtey. 

J. Willard Secry. Will™ Downe 
Dan' Henchman 


ee FRANCIS BERNARD, Esq; | Captain General and 

een: Governor in Chief, in and | over His Majesty’s Province of 

| the Massachusetts- | Bay in New-England, and Vice-Admiral 
of the same. 

Fra Bernard 


~Ze Timothy Thornton Gent" Greeting. 


Virtue of the Power and Authority in and by His Majesty’s Royal 
By Commission to | Me granted to be Captain General, &c over this His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massa- | chusetts Bay aforesaid I do by 
these Presents (reposing especial Trust and Confidence | in your 


1 This seal bears the arms of Gov. Shirley, which were, Paly of six or and azure, a can- 
ton ermine. Crest, a Saracen’s head. J. W. D. 

2 The impression of this seal is indistinct; but I presume it is Gov. Bernard’s paternal 
arms : Argent, a bear rampant, sa. muzzled and collared, or, quartered with his maternal 
arms (Winslowe) ar. three lions’ heads couped, gu., within a bordure engrailed, vert. There 
is an escutcheon of pretence bearing what seems to be a cross crosslet. J. W. De 
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Loyalty, Courage and good Conduct) constitute and appoint You the 
said | Timothy Thornton—to be Ensign of the Military Company of Foot | 

in the Town of Boston whereof Daniel Bell is Captain and in the Regiment 
of | Militia in the County of Suffolk whereof Joseph Jackson Esq’ is Colonel, 


You are therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty of an 
Ensign | in leading, ordering and exercising said Company in Arms both 
inferior Officers and | Soldiers and to keep them in good Order and Disci- 
pline and they are hereby commanded to obey you | as their Ensign—and 
you are your self to observe and follow such Orders and Instructions, as | 
you shall from time to time receive from your Captain or other your Supe- 
rior officer according to | Military rules & discipline, pursuant to the trust 
reposed in you. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms at Boston, the Twenty-seventh 
Day of April. In the Fifth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King GEORGE the THIRD, Annoq; Domini, 1765. 

By His Exce.vency’s 
Command, 


Jn° Cotton D. Secry 


Province of y* Massachusetts Bay. Boston May 18" 1765— 
Timothy Thornton Gent took the oath | 

Appointed by act of parliament to.be taken Instead of the Oaths of Alle- 

giance | And supremacy repeated & Subscribed the test or declaration in 

the s* Act Contained | Also Took the Oath of Abjuration and the oath ap- 

pointed by Law prohibating | The taken & passing the bills of Credit of the 
Neighbouring Goverments 

Before us. Jos. Jackson, 
_ W™ Taylor Field Officers 
Tho’. Marshall , 


The Province Charter ortlained that the governor should appoint all com- 
missioned military officers, and the Provincial Laws, 1692-3, chapter 34, 
contain the declaration of fidelity required by Act of 1st William and Mary, 
and by Province Laws, 1692, chap. 34, in place of the old oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, viz.: a promise of loyalty to the sovereign, and a de- 
claration that “I from my heart abhor, detest, and renounce as impious and 
heretical that damnable doctrine and position that princes excommunicated, 
or deprived by the pope or any authority of the see of Rome, may be de- 
posed or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever... . and 
that no foreign power has any ecclesiastical or spiritual authority within the 
realm or the king’s dominions.” 

The oath of allegiance—as administered for upwards of six hundred years 
—was a promise to be true and faithful to the king ; the oath of supremacy 
was a renunciation of the pope’s pretended authority ; the oath of abjuration 
was modified on the death of the old pretender in 1765. 

Trained and educated as a puritan of the puritans, of a lineage that owed 
no fealty to, and had no faith in any “hierarchy,” Mr. Thornton could but 
heartily “ abhor and detest” whatever savored of hierarchical “ priest ”-craft. 
His son, Dr. Thomas Gilbert Thornton, of Saco, Maine, a native of Boston, 
was of the fourth generation from the Rey. Thomas Thornton, one of the 
“confessors,” as John Locke called them, under St. Bartholomew act, of 
1662. J. W. T. 





First Church in Charlestown. 


AN AMERICAN SHRINE. 
[Communicated by James F. HuNNEWELL, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass.] 


Tue history of civilized life in America extends through so few genera- 
tions, and began in such a manner, that not many places or objects in the 
country have become invested with long existing associations like those often 
adding peculiar attractiveness to old-world sites, and truly rendering them 
shrines—repositories, in some form, of precious memorials. When we find 
new-world spots thus consecrated, they are accordingly not only unusually 
interesting, but also especially worthy of our attention and esteem. And 
a part of the story of such a spot is the proposed subject of this article— 
composed from materials intended for notes or illustrations of the topography 
of the First Church, Charlestown, and of the older portion of its existing re- 
cords now in course of publication in the ReGisteR; materials, perhaps, 
more properly arranged as they here are, for they show both that events 
early in the history of that church and town have no inconspicuous position 
in the general history of the country, and that the site on which the church 
has been established, during nearly two and a half centuries, is indeed 
worthy to be called An American Shrine. 

Evidence of the worthiness of this designation, and of the estimation it 
deserves, may, perhaps, appear sufficient in the following brief sketch of the 
settlement of the town in 1628-30, and of the re-building of it in 1776, 
with some description of the site occupied by the church, and a more particular 
account of an event in religious history that occurred in July, 1630, and of 
the condition of the church from that date to November, 1632. 

An understanding of these particulars may be assisted by a consideration, 
though short, of the natural features of Charlestown. Its present territory, 
that part of it first settled by Europeans, is mostly a peninsula, shaped 
nearly like the section of a long pear, and connected with the main land by 
anarrow neck. Its area was perhaps six hundred acres, composed of drift. 
Through its length, about a mile, extends a range of three almost detached 
hills with rather modern names—Bunker’s, Breed’s and Moulton’s—little of 
the last of which, at the eastern point, remains. Near the south-western 
point is another hill, smaller than those already named, and called the Town 
Hill. Between it and the neck is a fifth hill, smallest of all, that, since 
about 1640, has been made and called the old Burial Ground. Much of 
this area was covered with a forest of oak trees when it became knowa to 
civilized people. 

In 1628 (as many persons will remember), three brothers Sprague—Ralph, 
William and Richard (the first and last named of whom were signers to the 
Church Covenant, Nov. 2d, 1632)—came from Dorsetshire to Salem “at 
their own cost,” and thence, “with three or four more,” came to, and settled 
on this peninsula, on or near the Town Hill. They found there, Thomas 
Walford, a smith—the first white inhabitant—dwelling in a “ pallisadoed 
and thatched house,” and besides him many Indians called “ Aberginians, 
with good John Sagamore their chief.” During the next summer, that of 
1629, Thomas Graves (of Gravesend, Kent), Rey. Francis Bright, and per- 
haps a hundred other emigrants began to lay out and to build the town. 
Work was slowly done. A severe winter with much hardship ensued. 
Meanwhile most of the settlers lived in huts or tents about the Town Hill, and 

Vou. XXIV. 
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a large and strong building called the “ Great House” was erected, at its 
south-eastern base, for the use of the Governor, John Winthrop, expected 
next year, 1630, in the summer of which he arrived with a large number of 
settlers. 

The first place of religious worship was beneath an oak tree (called the 
Charlestown Oak) that grew upon a slope of the Town Hill, upon which, 
also, according to the town records, the many first settlers who died were 
buried. Quite possibly the Covenant of 1630 (mentioned hereafter), was 
signed beneath this tree. The second place of worship was the “Great 
House ”—one of the most prominent early edifices in the town. It stood 
(according to Mr. Frothingham) within the present area of the “ Square,” 
and a little eastward of the entrance to the Waverley House. It was the 
residence of the Governor while he was in town—a period while religious 
worship was beneath the “ Charlestown Oak.” 

In July, 1630, this settlement became evidently permanent, and important 
and interesting to an unusual degree, as seems reasonably credible from its 
comparative relations to other settlements by Europeans then existing within 
the present limits of the United States. On the eighth day of that month 
we may find that it presented evidence of this condition, perhaps conclusive. 

July 8th, 1630, is a day particularly mentioned and distinguished by promi- 
nent, early historians of New-England, and their statements, quoted in chro- 
nological order, show not only the fact, but also that this day was a conspic- 
uous one in the founding of a great nation. John Winthrop, governor of 
Massachusetts colony, already mentioned in his journal entitled “The His- 
tory of New England from 1630 to 1649,” edited by Hon. James Savage 
(2 vols. 8vo. Boston, 1853), records, under date Thursday, July 8, 1630 
(page 35, edition named), “ We kept a day of thanksgiving in all the plan- 
tations.” 

Rey. William Hubbard in his “ General History of New-England from 
the Discovery to 1680,” written previous to 1682 and approved by the Gen- 
eral Court, Oct. 11, of that year, and first published, from the original man- 
uscript, in Collections of the Mass. Hist. Society, Ser. II. vol. v., records, in 
the xxiv. chapter of his work (p. 132 of vol. named), under date of 1630 :— 

“So as now, all the whole fleet being safely come to their port, they kept 
a publick day of thanksgiving, July the 8th, through all the plantations, to 
give thanks to Almighty God, for all his goodness, and wonderful works, 
which they had seen in their voyage.” 

Rev. Thomas Prince, acknowledged one of the most careful of N. E. 
historians, in his “ New-England Chronology” (Boston, N. E. 1736, p. 211), 
records (referring to Hubbard’s History), “ So now the WHOLE Fleet being 
safely come to Port; they on July 8, 1630 [Thursday], keep a PuBLicK 
Day or THANKSGIVING thro’ all their Plantations, to Praise Almighty 
Gop for all his Goodness and wonderful Works towards them.” 

Dr. Abiel Holmes, in his “ American Annals” (vol. i. p. 255, edition 2 
vols., 8vo. Cambridge, 1805, vol. i. p. 203, ed. 1829), records the same fact, 
with reference to the three authors already quoted. 

This thanksgiving, July 8, 1630, was thus, apparently, a general acknowl- 
edgment of divine favor in the safe arrival at Salem, and in “the Bay of 
Massachusetts,” of a great company, numbering more than one thousand 
persons, many of whom were of eminent position and character, a company 
that, attended by chief magistrates, within a few days of this date, first 
landed in New-England, and first began really to colonize with strong and 
enduring, civilized institutions a great extent of country previously uninhab- 
ited, or but scantily used, by Europeans. 
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This day appears not only to have been a day in which these settlers ex- 
pressed due thanks for their safe arrival, but also to have been the first truly 
New-England thanksgiving, the chief observance of which, evidence indi- 
cates, was around the Town Hill in Charlestown. 

The avthorities already quoted show that this day had the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the New-England thanksgiving—its observance was appointed, 
general, public and religious. Previous to it, thanksgivings—and devout 
thanksgivings—had undoubtedly occurred on the territory of New-England, 
even from the moment when pious men from the “ Mayflower” (if from no 
earlier-arrived vessel) stepped upon her shores. A first celebration of 
this festival, once local, now become national, is said to have occurred at 
Plymouth, sometime late in 1621. An account of it is in “ Mourt’s Relation” 
(p. 61, or p. 133 of 4to. ed. Boston, 1865). “Our harvest being gotten in,” 
says that authority, “ our Governour sent foure men on fowling, that so we 
might after a more speciall manner reioyce together, after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labours [their first harvest]; they foure in one day killed as 
much fowle, as with a little helpe beside, served the Company almost a 
weeke, at which time amongst other Recreations, we exercised our Armes, 
many of the Jndians coming amongst vs, and amongst the rest their greatest 
King Massasoyt, with some ninetie men, whom for three dayes we enter- 
tained and feasted, and they went out and killed fiue Deere, which they 
brought to the Plantation and bestowed on our Govenour, and vpon the 
Captaine, and others.” 

This, the chief authority does not very definitely fix a day, and, as Ply- 
mouth then contained only seven dwellings (Prince, p. 114) and the remain- 
der of all New-England scarcely more, this celebration was hardly general, 
nor does it appear to have been particularly expressive of religion, an im- 
portant characteristic of the really New-England thanksgiving, as feasting 
Indians may hardly be. 

Other limited and local thanksgivings appear to have occurred at Ply- 
mouth before 1630, but not before that date “through all the plantations,” 
generally and concertedly, by groups of inhabitants, was such an observance ; 
and not the least reason was because only in July, 1630, were there settle- 
ments and a people for it. 

Before this July 8th, New-England was an almost unbroken wilderness 
beyond the limits of a few settlements scattered along the coast, the condi- 
tion of which will be mentioned after estimate of the population of Charles- 
town on that day. 

This estimate may be begun with reference to Nathaniel Morton, who, in 
his “ New-England’s Memorial” (Cambridge, 1669), records, under date of 
1630 (p. 108 Congregational edition, 8vo., Boston, 1855), that the great 
company of settlers just mentioned “came over with a fleet of ten ships, 
three of them arriving first at Salem, in which several of the chiefest of 
them came, who repaired, sundry of them, in some short time, into the bay 
of the Massachusetts ; the other seven ships arrived at Charlestown.” The 
dates of these several arrivals do not appear in the “ Memorial,” but are 
given in the histories of Winthrop and of Hubbard. Prince also gives 
them (p. 210-11), from Hubbard (and app. to 1630); and a table from his 
account appears in Young’s Mass. Chronicles (Gov. Dudley’s letter, note p. 
311); and in Drake’s History of Boston, p. 88. This table shows that four 
vessels arrived later in the season, and two earlier—and all these six on 
other account than of the company just mentioned. The histories of Win- 
throp and of Hubbard definitely state that on or before June 18, the “ Arbel- 
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la” (admiral ship, 350 tons), the “ Jewell,” and the “ Ambrose” arrived at 
Salem; and that on or before July 5th, the “ Mayflower” and the “ Whale” 
arrived at Charlestown. Winthrop, after stating the arrival of these two - 
vessels (Thursday, July 1), “safe in Charlton harbour,” in the paragraph 
following states, also, “ Friday 2. [July] The Talbot arrived there.” Hub- 
bard states the fact in the same relation and at the same date. Both the 
historians state that the “ William and Francis” arrived July 3, but give no 
place. At the same date and without place, Winthrop states that the 
“ Hopewell” arrived. Both state that the “ Tryal” and “ Charles ” arrived 
July 5th, the former at “ Charlton,” and the latter at Salem, according to 
Winthrop. Both state that the “Success” arrived July 6, but neither give 
the place. Thus it appears that four vessels of the fleet arrived at Salem 
and four at Charlestown, and that the ports made by three are not certainly 
named by these two historians, who, unfortunately, do not appear to have 
been first-rate marine reporters. Their two accounts appear to corroborate 
Morton’s statement about the fleet-—that three of its vessels arrived first at 
Salem (in June), and other seven at Charlestown, viz.: the four definitely 
reported there, and the three indefinitely. Morton appears not to have 
counted an eleventh (named above), the “ Charles,” that arrived at Salem 
July 5th. Seven out of eleven vessels, accordingly, appear to have been at 
Charlestown on Thanksgiving day, July 8, 1630. Dr. Holmes (Annals I. 
202, ed. 1829) states, indeed, that 12 out of 14 ships arrived “early in July 
at Charlestown.” Enough has however been detailed to show the probable 
port of arrival of the larger part of the fleet. 

Mr. Frothingham, in his History of Charlestown (p. 40) after mentioning 
Winthrop’s visit to Charlestown, June 17-18, states that “he returned to 
Salem, and reported favorably for building at ‘Charlton.’ On the Ist of 
July he had arrived here,” &c. 

Mr. Drake (History Boston, p. 92), gives July 12 as a date when Gov. 
Winthrop and chief men of the colony, who had arrived from sea at Salem, 
departed thence and “took up their abode” in Charlestown “as fast as ac- 
commodations for them could be made.” He refers to an early authority, 
“ Johnson’s Wonderworking Providence.” That curious old chronicle, in a 
passage beginning chapter xvii., gives the following account, here quoted 
from Mr. Poole’s remarkably good edition (p. 37): 

“Chapter xvii. Of the first leading of these People of Christ, when the 
Civill Government was Established. 

“ But to goe on with the Story, the 12 of July or thereabout 1630. these 
Souldiers of Christ first set foote one this Westerne end of the World; where 
arriveing in safety, both Men, Women and Children. On the North side of 
Charles River, they landed neare a small Island, called Noddells Island, where 
one Mr. Samuel Mavereck then living,” etc. (a description of the country and 
of the few settlers then in it, follows). 

Johnson wrote his chronicle about twenty years after this time, and it 
was soon after printed in London, 1654, and without correction by the author 
(or any one acquainted with New-England affairs) of errors of the press. 
Johnson’s statements of general facts and events are interesting and valuable, 
but his use of dates, or his printer’s use of them, is eccentric. The figure “1” 
appears to have been in large supply in this printer’s font; for, in chapters 
immediately following the xvii., this “wonderworking” composition states 
that at least half a dozen churches of Massachusetts were “gathered” in 
1631—not one of which dates is correct in the last figure. While Johnson’s 
general statements describe in the main aright the affairs of the settling 
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colonists, it is evident that we may be allowed to doubt at least the printer’s 
correctness in inserting “1” into the date “the 12 of July.” Furthermore, 
Johnson himself qualifies the date by “ thereabout.” 

The date of the arrival of the governor in Charlestown in July does not 
appear determined, or expressed, by two distinguished men who have writ- 
ten particularly of him and of the event:—Hon. Edward Everett, in an ad- 
dress before the Charlestown Lyceum, at the bi-centennial anniversary of 
the governor’s first arrival (June 28th, [27 ?] 1830), and Hon. R. C. Winth- 
rop, in his “ Life of John Winthrop.” The latter states (Vol. ii. p. 33), 
“that the journey of exploration [June 17-18] resulted in the immediate re- 
moval of the Governor and company to what is now -called Charlestown,” 
before which removal the Governor’s son was drowned (July 2), at “a 

-small creek,” said on old (but undated) authority, to have been at a place 
now “called by the Salemites, Northfield.” In this “ Life,” also appears a 
letter dated by the governor, “ Charleton in New-England, July 16, 1630.” 
Felt’s “ Annals of Salem” do not exactly explain the event, but simply state 
(p. 41), that “while about moving hence to his intended abode, Governor 
Winthrop was severely tried” by the death of his son. These Annals 
state, also, on the same page that during a period of several months [1630] 
ten vessels landed their passengers at Nantasket and Charlestown (at the 
former place only one vessel, the “ Mary and John,” May 30th). 

It appears evident, indeed, that on Thursday, July 8, the majority of the 
ships and colonists were at the place—Charlestown—already determined 
upon by the chief men, as the capital of the colony and their own future resi- 
dence, and no adequate doubt appears that the governor and many promi- 
nent men did not there unite with the majority in celebrating this thanks- 
giving for the safe arrival of their whole company at their chosen dwelling- 
places. 

Such being the actual, or most probable, condition of Charlestown on 
July 8, 1630, a brief view of the other “plantations” of Massachusetts, 
and of America, north of the Spanish colonies, may be taken to complete 
illustration of the relative importance of that place. 

Prince (Section ii. p. 241) gives, chiefly on authority of Johnson (Chap- 
ter xvii.), “The State of the Neighboring Places on the Massachusetts Bay 
at their Arrival” (7. e. of Winthrop’s company at Charlestown); and gives 
thus the condition of settlements through other portions of “the central 
region on the Bay” (including the present Boston, E. Boston, Chelsea, the 
Harbor Islands, &c.). 

“On Noddel’s Island [E. Boston], lives Mr. Samuel Maverick ; a Man of 
a very loving and courteous Behaviour, very ready to entertain Strangers ; 
On this Island with the Help of Mr. David Thompson, He had built a small 
Fort with four Great Guns to Protect him from the Indians, About a Mile 
distant upon the River runs a small Creek which takes it’s Name from Mr. 
Edward Gibbons, who dwelt there for some Years after, and became Major 
General. On the South side of Charles River Mouth, on a Point of Land 
call’d Blaxton’s Point lives Mr. Blaxton where He only has a Cottage the 
Neck of Land from which the Point runs being in Jndian named SHAwMvrtT, 
afterwards Boston. To the S. E. thereof near Thompson’s Island, live some 
few Planters more. These were the first Planters of those Parts, having 
some small 7rade with the Natives for Bever Skins ; which moved them to 
make their abode in those Places, and are found of some Help to the New 
Colony.” 

This settlement “to the S. E.” appears to have been that at Nantasket 
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(Hull), begun in 1624. Small settlements at Weymouth, begun 1622-3, 
had soon failed. Indeed, the only settlement of any importance “on the 
Bay,” other than Charlestown, was that on the south side, formed early in 
June, 1630, by a company of 140 West-of-England persons, who arrived in 
the ship “ Mary and John,” at Nantasket, May 30, and who after some con- 
fusion, settled at Matapan—named Dorchester as late as Sept. 7, 1630, by 
Court of Assistants held in Charlestown. The Dorchester history, prepared 
by the Historical Society of that town, states (p. 20), that, “ Tradition has 
always fixed upon the South side of Dorchester Neck (South Boston) in Old 
Harbor, as the place of landing” (of this company). “The spot [p. 21] 
selected for the town, was doubtless upon Allen’s plain, south of Old Har- 
bor, and extending far enough to include Rock Hill, but the limits of the 
pale are not now known.” 

North and East “ of the Bay,” the chief settlement was that at Salem, 
made about two years before Winthrop’s arrival. The condition of this 
place, the governor’s party found “unexpected and sad” (Prince, p. 209). 
Of its people “above 80” were “Dead the Winter before; many of those 
alive, Weak and Sick ; all the Corn among ’em hardly sufficient to feed ’em 
a Fortnight: so that the remains of 180 Servants we [the Mass. Co.] had 
sent over the two Years before, coming to us for Victuals, we find ourselves” 
unable to feed ’em, by Reason that those we trusted to ship their Provisions 
fail’d and left them behind: whereupon Necessity fore’d us to give them all 
Liberty to our extream Loss; who had cost us 16 or 20 1. a Person, furnish- 
ing and sending over.” [Dep. Gov. Dudley’s Letter. ] 

Plainly, Salem had little strength or importance July 8, 1630, except that 
acquired by the accession of settlers who arrived in June, 1630. 

At Lynn, a small settlement had been a year or two established, but prob- 
ably on this thanksgiving day did not contain thirty persons (among whom 
may have been William Wood, one of the earliest authors of New-England, 
whose “Prospect,” London, 1634, was the first topographical work pre- 
pared there). 

At Cape Ann appears to have been another small settlement begun 
1624. Other attempts at settlements already made along the coast to the 
N. E. had failed—at the north of the Piscataqua, N. H., 1623, and 
that near the mouth of the Kennebec, Me., 1607. At Pemaquid and its 
vicinity, on the coast of Maine, were settlements that collectively in July, 1630, 
appear to have been second on New-England territory to Charlestown. 
According to Mr. Thornton (Maine Hist. Coll., V., 197), these settlements 
contained “in the aggregate, probably, a population of between five hundred 
and six hundred English.” 

In the present areas of Rhode Island and Connecticut, nothing that could 
be called a settlement existed. Through all the extent of country northward 
of New-England, previously or subsequently under French or English alle- 

iance, there was scarcely’a civilized settlement. Quebec, the chief, had, in 

uly, 1629, been surrendered by the French, headed by Champlain, to Eng- 
lish led by Lewis and Thomas Kertk. During the autumn of that year, 
the latter went to England, and Champlain was sent to France according to 
treaty—by which he stipulated that “all the French” in Quebec should be 
removed. “The single vessel which was to furnish the means of [this] 
removal,” says Warburton (Conq. Canada, I., p. 98), “ reduces ‘ all the French’ 
in Quebec to a very small number.” Although some English and most of 
the French appear to have remained at this settlement, it was evidently then 
very inconsiderable. Southward from New-England, at several places along 
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the coast, colonies with settlements smaller than the chief on the “ Bay of 
Massachusetts,” had been begun before July, 1630. Virginia alone appears 
to have then contained as large a population as New-England ; but Virginia 
has never been characterized by containing large towns. 

Thus on July 8, 1630, throughout all the territory now called New-Eng- 
land the chief group of people, gathered in what could be called a town, or 
even a fixed settlement, was, beyond a reasonable doubt, at Charlestown. 
And furthermore, where, within the present limits of the United States of 
America, or on this continent, north of Mexico, was there, at that date, as- 
sembled as large a company of civilized men and women? ; 

Beneath the “ Charlestown oak,” and on the slopes of the old Town Hill, 
certainly, there was, on that July day, prayer and great thanksgiving offered 
by hundreds of devout Christians—men and women—to collect whom, we 
may truly say, God himself had sifted the people of a kingdom. There also, 
on that day, apparently, was in fullest evidence first demonstrated the great 
fact that piety and strength united should found the “ church without a bish- 
op, the state without a king”—the power that, by divine blessing on the 
consecrated endeavors of those Christians and on the constancy of their chil- 
dren, was to grow dominant throughout that new world, upon the borders of 
whose then mysterious regions they kneeled in hope, in praise, and faith 
undaunted. 

Limits of this article hardly admit examination of the subject of the 
chronological order of the earlier churches in Massachusetts. The emigra- 
tion of colonists from Charlestown and the establishment by them of many 
settlements, also, cannot be described here. Space allows only the statement 
that the next great act associated with this American Shrine is the signing 
of the church covenant, July thirtieth, 1630, and the consequent formation 
of the first church gathered throughout that central region “on the Bay of 
Massachusetts,” now one of the most densely inhabited in America—Dorches- 
ter, to the south, being the only other then on the Bay. 

Nearly all the earlier historical writers of New-England mentioned this 
organization in Charlestown. Gov. Wm. Bradford, in his history of Ply- 
mouth Plantation (to 1646), (printed from the original MS. in Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 4 Ser. IIT.), states (p. 277-8) the date, circumstances, and names, 
thinking “ it not amise” thus to give information to “be usefull for after 
times.” His letter book also states the facts (Coll. Mass. H. S., III., p. 75). 
The early records of Charlestown describe the gathering of the church under 
Rey. John Wilson (mentioned hereafter), but do not give the exact date. 
This gathering was his ordination, August 27, 1630—the first ordination 
that occurred in the Massachusetts Bay, says Prince (p. 247), and another 
notable event associated with the town hill. Hubbard (Gen. Hist. N. E. ch. 
xxv.), and Johnson (W. W. Providence ch. xviii.), relate the facts without exact 
dates. Indeed the fact of organization at the date and place given are so 
clear that simple references to sources of information are sufficient. 

Differences of opinion, however, have existed respecting the identity of 
this church, especially until the autumn of 1632. Recent writers have dis- 
agreed with those contemporary with the organization, or in personal com- 
munication with those who were, and have claimed that this church organized 
in Charlestown, July 30, 1630, was the first church, Boston; and that the 
first church, Charlestown, can only date from the organization and time ex- 
pressed at the beginning of its “ First Record-Book,” Nov. 2 (O. S.) 1632. 
Yet we may be allowed to disagree with such opinion, and for the following 
historical reasons. 
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The “ Early Records” of Charlestown state, that after the first organiza- 
tion, “ the greatest number [of colonists here] all this time [were] intending 
nothing more than settling in this town; for which the Governor ordered 
his house to be cut and framed here.” But ship-fever prevailed, and the 
colonists did not find or apply the abundance of good water existing on the 
peninsula. Suffering thus from causes not rightly attributable to the site 
they had chosen, they were solicited to remove to the south side of Charles 
river, by Mr. Blackstone, who lived there alone, as the town records state 
“ at a place by the Indians called Shawmut, where he only had a cottage, at 
or not far ‘off the place called Blackstone’s Point” (probably where is 
now, according to Drake (Hist. Boston, p. 97) the Lowell station on Lev- 
erett St.). Until after the founding of the church in Charlestown he was the 
only known white settler on the peninsula, now Boston. In consequence of 
his solicitations, colonists began to establish themselves there. It was 
not, however, until Sept. 7, 1630 (old style) that the settlement of Boston is 
considered as begun—for not until that date did it receive its famous name— 
the second Court of Assistants held at Charlestown on that day having 
then directed “that Trimountain be called Boston.” The population of the 
latter place increasing, this court and the government were removed thither 
about a month later. In November the governor, the minister, and other 
chief men also removed thither. A larger portion of the church-members’ 
being then settled in Boston, services were there held, at first on alternate 
Sundays, and then continuously, in private houses or under trees, it appears 
(Drake, p. 141). It was only late in the summer or early in the autumn 
of 1632, that the first meeting-house was erected there (a rude mud and 
thatch house on the site of “ Brazer’s block,” near the head of State St.). 

As the town records express the result of this change, “the few inhabi- 
tants of this town remaining were constrained * * * * generally to 
go to Boston on the Lord’s day to hear the word and enjoy the sacraments, 
before they could be otherwise supplied.” Hubbard (Chapter xxv.) ex- 
presses this passage of history as follows :— 

“ Those who at first planted on each side of Charles river, at the bottom 
of the bay, made but one congregation for the present, unto whom Mr. 
Wilson was minister at the first. But he going to England the next spring, 
and not returning with his family until the year 1632, those of the north 
side called one Mr. James to be their pastor, and named their town, from the 
river it was seated upon, Charlestown; as those on the other side, being now 
become a distinct town of themselves, and retaining Mr. Wilson for their 
minister, afterward called their plantation Boston.” 

Few men who lived in New-England before 1700, had more adequate 
opportunity or capacity to know and understand the status of the early 
churches “ on the Bay,” than had Cotton Mather, both by his acquaintance 
with the chief men of his time and with many of the early settlers, and also with 
one of the three largest and best libraries of New-England history formed in 
the country before the Revolution—that gathered by his own family. Math- 
er in his Magnalia (Book I., Chapter v., §6, ed. 1702), after stating that the 
Massachusetts colonists of 1630 “left the Fleet almost, as the Family of 
Noah did the Ark, having a whole world before-them to be peopled ”—con- 
tinues, describing the settlements they formed. “First,” he states, “ There 
was a Church thus gathered at Charles-Town.” * * * “ After the gath- 
ering of the Church at Charles-Town there quickly followed another at the 
Town of Dorchester. And after Dorchester there followed another at the 
Town of Boston, which Issued out of Charles-Town ; one Mr. James took 
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the Care of the Church at Charles-Town, and Mr. Wilson went over to Bos- 
ton, where they that formerly belonged unto Charles-Town, with Universal 
Approbation, became a distinct Church of themselves.” The opinion of 
Cotton Mather—one of the most fully informed ministers of Boston, is, in a 
church matter like this, of certainly considerable value. 

Gov. Hutchinson, whose collections and publications relating to Massa- 
chusetts have never been surpassed in value, and whose ancestors, he states 
in the preface to his history (London, 1760), “for four successive genera- 
tions, had been principal actors in public affairs” of the colony, has related 
(Vol. L, p. 22) that, at the period being considered, “ Mr. Nowell and some 
of his friends made their pitch [in Charlestown], but considered themselves 
and Boston, at first, as but one settlement and one church, with Mr. Wilson 
for their minister.” 

In Emerson’s history of the First Church, Boston (Boston, 8vo. 1812), we 
find his account (as its historian) of the same period. In a sermon delivered 
to that church July 17, 1808 (p. 238), he states that:—“The covenant 
which was signed at Charlestown, on the twenty-seventh of August, 1630, 
was renewed in Boston, on the sixteenth day of October, 1632. It was 
then that this ecclesiastical establishment was begun. In that year was built 
the first edifice, which was ever reared for public worship in the town of 
Boston.” On page 12th of the same work, Dr. Emerson, after giving the 
covenant and date (1630), states that “probably sixty-four men and half as 
many women immediately signed this religious obligation.” These, with 
the four very prominent men who signed July 30, and the five signers Aug. 
1st, made the whole number who were admitted, before the end of the lat- 
ter month, to this church in Charlestown, over one hundred. Dr. Emerson 
states also (p. 17), that August 6th, 1633 (aboutnine months after the re-organ- 
ization of the Charlestown church), the whole number of communicants of 
the Boston church was probably not “more than a hundred,” or no more 
than were in the original church in Charlestown before any change was 
made in its localization. 

Such appear to have been both the general history, 1630-2, of this church 
founded in Charlestown, and opinions respecting it held until quite re- 
cently. Hon. James Savage, by a note, vol. i. p. 113, in his very valuable 
edition of Winthrop’s Journal, expresses an entirely different estimate of 
these facts, and styles it a “strange obliquity of judgment” to argue prece- 
dency of the first church, Charlestown, to the first at Boston, or even to date 
the former earlier than 1632. We might, however, with due respect to this 
distinguished editor, think that a church founded in Charlestown July 30, 
1630, by a large community, “the greatest number ” of which were “intending 
nothing more than settling in this town” (Town Records)—a church that in 
a month numbered over 100 members, and was thus established before Boston 
was settled or even named—was then hardly a Boston church ; and indeed, that 
it hardly appears to have been distinctly a Boston church until about two years 
had passed. Mr. Savage wrote (Winthrop I. 113) that “the pastor and the 
flock, rather than the place of their assembly, ought surely to entitle any 
society of worshippers to be thought the same, and not another.” Admit- 
ting this statement to be correct, we find that Mr. Wilson, the “pastor” in 
question, parted with his congregation March 29, 1631, and sailed from 
Salem April 1, for England, whence he arrived in Boston May 26, 1632, 
consequently during nearly all the time while the Charlestown people at- 
tended service in Boston the “ pastor” was abroad (mostly in London), so 
that his localization should have little effect in determining that of this 
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church. In regard to the “flock” in question, we find that inhabitants of 
Charlestown not only engaged in founding the church July 30, 1630, and in 
appointing the “ pastor,” but also retained position in it, and appear to have 
contributed their proportion of current maintenance, and of funds for build- 
ing the first meeting-house. Settlers remained in Charlestown after the re- 
movals to Boston that have been mentioned. Of those who subscribed 
the covenant Nov. 2, 1632, Abraham Palmer, and Ralph and Richard 
Sprague were original settlers of 1629. The names of four others on this 
covenant appear on the town records among those settlers of 1630 who 
“ stayed and became inhabitants of this town” when the many removed to 
Boston—Increase Nowell, Esq., Edward Convers, Rice Cole, Ezekiel Riche- 
son. The first of these four signed the covenant August 1, 1630, imme- 
diately after the four chief men whose names were affixed July 30, his being 
thus the fifth. He was appointed ruling elder of the church, and held that 
office until a few months before the covenant of Nov. 2d, 1632, was signed. 
The church members settled in Boston renewed their covenant October 16, 
1632, two days after the Charlestown members were “dismissed,” and the 
date, says Mr. Emerson—historian of the First Church, Boston—when that 
establishment was begun. Previous to this time the worship in Boston had 
been in private houses or under trees, and not in any definable place; and 
only at about this time was a meeting-house built, a structure with mud 
walls and thatched roof, that stood (as already stated) on the site of Brazier’s 
Block, near the head of State street. When these church members divided, 
there was not only no change of faith but an almost exact copying of the 
substance of the covenant of July 30, and the parting (according to sundry 
evidence in Prince’s Annals) was peaceful. Furthermore, there appears no 
evidence or a reasonable doubt, that, with ruling elder Nowell living in 
Charlestown, and the pastor long absent from the country, and ministers not 
superabundant, public services of some sort were not from time to time 
maintained in Charlestown, and necessarily on or around the Town Hill, 
where the settlement existed. 

Gov. Winthrop simply states in regard to this division of the church, that 
“those of Charlestown, who had formerly been joined to Boston congrega- 
tion,” were “dismissed from the congregation of Boston.” 

It appears, accordingly, that this church was, from July 30, 1630, to Nov. 
2 (O. 8.) 1632, a joint or united church, and that Charlestown should share 
with Boston in the honor of identification with a church originating with 
the four noble men who, dwelling on Charlestown ground, first signed the 
covenant of 1630, and that the ancient first church in Charlestown—during 
nearly one hundred and eighty years the only established, recognized reli- 
gious organization of its people, and yet maintained—is the rightful repre- 
sentative of Charlestown heirship to this historic honor. And the distin- 
guished character of the existing First Church, Boston, neither can be im- 
proved by claim or attribute not clearly and wholly its own, or impaired by 
any accordance of whatever is due to Charlestown. Indeed, the common 
origin, the united worship during nearly two years, and the original identity 
of covenant, suggest that, notwithstanding changes produced by time, or 
thought, or belief, there can exist unity of effort towards attainment of the 
ends of faith, of covenants, of Christian labors; and common ascription of 
respect and affection towards those true followers of the great Master who 
founded the church, that Hubbard tells us (ch. xxxviii.) “some have been 
heard to say, they believed” “the most glorious church in the world.” 

A review of Charlestown history, during the period 1628-32, thus shows 
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the beginning of the story of this American Shrine, and the earlier associa- 
tions with which we may invest it. Since that period, its story, that may 
now be briefly sketched, is continuous and undisputed, and not unworthy of 
a noble introduction. 

The old Town Hill in Charlestown, to which this story relates, always 
small in area, is now of slight elevation. It is composed of gravel or drift, 
much of which has from time to time been removed, particularly about the 
year 1782. Its original height must have been much greater than it is at 

resent. 

' The first place of worship of the church, as already described, was under 
the “ Charlestown Oak,” that grew upon this hill, and the second was the 
“ Great House” at the base of the hill. After the re-organization of the 
church in 1632 the “ Great House” was bought for £10, fitted up and used 
as the meeting-house of the town, apparently until the summer of 1636, 
when there is some reason to suppose that a new place of worship was built 
“between the town and the neck.” * 

This third place of worship could not have been far from the “Town 
Hill,” around which most of the settlers lived. In 1639, however (the town 
records show), there was “a new meeting-house, newly built in the town, on 
the south side of the Town Hill,” and the former house was sold for £100— 
which was used in payment for this new house. 

This latter—the fourth place of worship—stood on the side, or slope of 
the hill, facing the “ Square,” and between the present City Hall and the 
beginning of Main street. According to Mr. Frothingham (p. 95) no 
description of it is extant. It was sundry times enlarged or repaired, and 
existed 77 years, when it was succeeded by another—the fifth place of 
worship. 

This fifth place of worship, according to the town records, was “as near 
the old one as can be,” and was a framed building “72 feet long, 52 feet 
wide” (F. Hist. 248) and 34 feet (three stories) high, with a steeple. The 
writer does not find other description of it. It stood until June 17, 1775, 
when, with the whole town, it was burned by the British. In this general 
conflagration probably also disappeared the “Great House,” that. has been 
supposed to have stood, undergoing various vicissitudes, until that date. 
After having been used as a place of worship until 1636, it became the 
Tavern, or Ordinary (as called in early times), and as such was kept, 
during three-quarters of a century, by Robert Long or his sons—being 
“known as ‘The Two Cranes’ from its sign.” In 1683 it contained, “among 
other rooms, a great lower room, a great chamber, a kitchen, and a wine 
cellar; aud then, or later, a brew-house was attached. As early as 1712 it 
was called “The Old Tavern.” (Frothingham Hist. p. 96.) 

The sixth place of worship was on the top of-the Town Hill, at the re- 
occupation of the town, in 1777, after the British evacuated Boston. In 
two documents among the records of the First Parish, Charlestown, appear 
the following statements in regard to this sixth place of worship. 

“In the year 1777, after the destruction of the town, the returning inhabi- 
tants in their then distressed situations, did make it one of their first objects 
to provide a house to re-establish the public worship of God in this town. 
* * * We found no other or better place in which to worship than an old 
block-house left by the British troops.” This “old block-house, left by the 
British army in 1776, was appropriated as a school-room, a meeting-house, 


1 Budington, Hist, First Church ; Frothingham, Hist, town, p. 95. 
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and for other necessary purposes.” It stood, as already stated, upon “ Town 
Hill,” and continued to be the place of worship for about six years. 

In 1783, the seventh place of worship, on about the same site (the top of 
the Town Hill), was prepared. It was a well-built wooden edifice, 72 feet 
long, 52 feet wide, and 27 feet high to the eaves. In 1804 it was widened 
to 84 feet. It had “a large tower and elegant steeple,” designed by Charles 
Bulfinch ; a bell, weighing 1300 pounds, “ presented by Champion, Dicka- 
son and Burgis—merchants of London”; and a handsome clock, presented 
by Hon. Thomas Russell. An excellent view of this edifice is given by Mr. 
Frothingham, in his history of Charlestown, and a description in Dr. Josiah 
Bartlett's “sketch of Charlestown,” 1813 (published in Coll. Mass. Hist. 
Soc., 2d ser. vol. 2, p. 170). The writer has in keeping the original eleva- 
tions and sections of this edifice. Extensive renewals became necessary, and 
in 1832-4, this wooden structure was taken down, and a substantial one of 
brick was erected on its site. é 

The walls and roof of this latter—the eighth place of worship—now 
remain in good condition. The interior and parts of the exterior were re- 
modelled, and a brick tower in Norman style was built in 1852. Soon after, 
the meeting-house that had hitherto been exposed on all sides, was surround- 
ed by an iron fence and ornamental grounds. In 1868 the old bell (from 
London)—then recast a third time, and the “Harris chime” of sixteen 
bells—gift of Charlotte Harris of Boston (whose ancestors long worshipped 
here), were placed in the tower, constituting, at the time of erection (April, 
1868), the largest collection of bells in use in New-England, and the largest 
in number and second in weight then in the United States. 

Thus it appears that the first place of worship of the First Church, 
Charlestown, was beneath the “ Charlestown Oak,” that grew upon the slope 
of the Town Hill, and that all the various subsequent places of worship have 
been either upon the top of the same hill, or (during 136 years before the great 
conflagration) only about seventy yards therefrom on one of the slopes, or, 
when in the “ Great House,” only about one hundred yards from the sum- 
mit; that all these sites, indeed, occupied by the church pertain to this spot. 
But church history, important as it is, is not all that is associated with the 
Town Hill. 

As early as 1629, when the shore of the Bay of Massachusetts was an 
almost unbroken wilderness, the strongest settlement yet made throughout 
that region was gathered around this hill, and on its summit was built, under 
direction of Mr. Graves, a defensive work called the “Hill Fort,” “ with 
pallisadoes and flankers”—during more than forty years the chief building 
on the hill, and one necessary for the protection of the settlers. Again, in 
1675-6, during “ Philip’s war,” the most trying in which colonial Massa- 
chusetts engaged, and when hostilities were committed by Indians within a 
few miles distance, this fort appears to have been again put in defensive 
order. The first burial-place of the town, where, as has already been stated 
in this article, many of the earliest settlers were interred, was for several 
years, also, on the hill, until after 1640, when the yet existing “Old Burial 
Ground,” about an eighth of a mile distant, was used. In 1635, Robert 
Hawkins built a mill upon the hill, and hence it was, for a long time, called 
“Windmill Hill.” In 1648 appears the earliest date of record, extant, re- 
specting a town school-house, and that is associated with this height, for then 
“one was ordered to be built on ‘ Windmill Hill,” and paid for by a ‘ gen- 
eral rate.’ ” Since that date a public school has been maintained almost 
uninterruptedly on the Town Hill, providing education for practice of civil 
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government, the local seat of which has been from the very beginning of 
civilization on “ the Bay,” almost continuously at the base of it. The time 
while both educational and political institutions were removed, was when 
the town, desolate from the conflagration on June 17th, 1775, became the 
first great sacrifice for American independence. And as the town grew to 
existence around this hill, so also, around the same old spot, it arose from 
ruin to new life. 

And such, briefly sketched, is a part of the story of this American Shrine— 
the Town Hill in Charlestown. No other spot on the shores of New- 
England is invested with a more venerable or more continuous series of 
associations so definitely and so concentratedly localized. 

No other New-England hill, except the hallowed Burial Hill at Plymouth, 
has a history so long or so suggestive, none has one more varied. And these 
two hills have peculiar historic resemblance. Each bore the first permanent 
and important, civilized settlement on its respective bay. On both was a 
fortification necessary for defence against Indians, during many years after 
the beginning of colonization upon and around them. On both were buried 
some of the earliest settlers in their respective regions. At the base of both, 
the Puritan faith was long maintained in churches founded by numbers of its 
earliest arrived representatives. 

Another resemblance is also suggested, imperfect though striking—one 
between the aspect of the “ Market Square” of Charlestown, with its sur- 
roundings during nearly a hundred years, and the market-place of that 
ancient Boston in Lincolnshire, so well known to many of the first settlers 
at Plymouth and at “the Bay.” One may now (or could very recently) 
look from the Peacock Inn in old Boston, across the town market-place— 
large and open—as one might have done from the also ornithologically named 
“Two Cranes” in Charlestown. From both these inns, across such a place, 
would appear the great house of worship of the town—in old Boston, St. 
Botolph’s majestic church—both houses of worship facing the river on which 
its respective town is built—pboth contiguous to ancient burial-places. 

Certainly, if in America there are few spots that have become invested 
with long continuous, and varied and interesting historical associations, we 
may be permitted to feel that this hill is one of the spots thus ennobled. In 
“the forest primeval” of oaks that grew on it, the first Christian settlers, 
throughout a wide region, made homes. On its summit they built a fort of 
defence against savage tribes close around them. On its slopes they gather- 
ed in prayer and thanksgiving and fasting, and there they. showed that 
strength of material resource should join with devotion of soul, and, in the 
new world, establish for Christ a nation, a corner-stone of whose broad 
foundations they laid on that soil. And in that stern drift, when their griefs 
and their labors were ended, were lain their mortal remains to await the up- 
building on earth of the city not made with human hands. True, indeed, 
“were they in their time, and * * * God them defended.” 

With reverence we visit the old English Canterbury, or Scottish Iona, or 
Roman Janiculum, or Capitoline Mount, sites where the Christianity of na- 
tions was, by a chosen few, founded in sorrow, and yet in hope, to grow and 
. spread through great communities that gradually gathered around them. 

And this time- and historically-honored Town Hill is truly a Canterbury, 
an Iona, not alone of the “church of God in Charltown,” but of the 
greater church of the wide American republic. And both of church and of 
civil institutions, and of varied history and of noble virtues and labors, we 
well may name it and esteem it, an American Shrine. 


Vout. XXIV. 26 
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INSTRUCTIONS' TO MATTHEW CARY ABOUT BRINGING 
PRISONERS FROM CANADA; INFORMATION OBTAINED 
BY HIM IN QUEBEC, AND LISTS OF THE PRISONERS RE- 
DEEMED AND LEFT IN CANADA—1695. 


[Communicated by Wit11aM B. Txasx, Esq., of Boston.] 


Province of y* Massa. Bay. 
By the R*. Hon. the Lieut Gov’ & Commander in Chief. 
Instructions for M" Matthew Carey. 


Whereas my selfe and Council have appointed you to undertake a voyage 
to Canada in the Briganteen Tryal, Jonathan Lambert Master designed 
thither for the Fetching off the English Prisoners, pursuant to the Permis- 
sion and Passport given by Count Frontenac Governo™ of Canada you are 
to observe the following Instructions. 

You are not to permit the vessell to pass higher up the River of St Law- 
rence or Canada than to Tadousae or the River of Saguenay, but to stop 
at s* place, where you may expect to meet some persons on behalfe of y* 
Governo’ to conduct you to him. 

At yo’ first waiting upon the Governo" present him with my Letter here- 
with deliu* you which will Informe him of yo" character and the Occasion of 
yo" comeing. 

You are to Endeavo' to make him sensible of the kind treatment & good 
usage which y* French Prisoners have at all times received here and the 
liberty that has been given them of disposing themselves at their own plea- 


1 In the Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York, edited by 
E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., vol. ix. Paris Documents v., is “An Account of the most re- 
markable Occurrences in Canada from the month of September, 1694, to the sailing of the 
vessells in 1695.” In that article, on pages 620 and 631, it is stated, that ‘Mr. Cary, the 
gentleman sent by the Lieutenant Governor of Boston to conclude this exchange [of pris- 
oners] having left his ship at Tadoussac, was then at Quebec waiting for the Count [de Fron- 
tenac] who was unwilling that he should go up as far as Montreal.” “ Mr. Cary, having 
spent nearly a month at Quebec, departed, finally, on the 15th of October, to go on board 
his brigantine, which he had left at ‘Tadoussac. He carried away with him a larger number 
of prisoners than he had surrendered to us, and the Governor wished to act thus in order 
that things should be conducted in future with that mildness and humanity that should 
always distinguish civilized, from barbarous, nations. This gentleman, who had come on 
the Count’s passport for the purpose of concluding this exchange, proposed a fixed one for 
the future; but as he derived his commission only from the Lieutenant Governor [Stough- 
ton] of Boston, and as he had none from the Governors of Menade and Orange, the matter 
was postponed until the next year, when, possibly, he will be provided with fuller powers.” 

J. G. Shea, LL.D., of New-York, in response to a letter of inquiry from us on this sub- 
ject, sends the following, dated March 28, 1870. 

* Of Cary I find only the allusion in Monseignat’s annual Relation among the N. Y. Paris 
Documents. Linfer that this exchange was made without the knowledge or approval of 
the home government, for De la Potherie, who embodies these Relations in the Histoire 
de l’Amérique septentrionale, suppressed these passages, and Charlevoix using the same 
document carefully omits all reference to the exchange. 

In his correspondence with Bellomont in 1700, Frontenac appeals to the fact that he 
exchanged prisoners during the very height of the war to show his readiness to exchange. 

**T have looked through all the Convent histories in my reach to find any allusion to 
—_ who may have been included in this exchange, but find none. Girls received French 

aptismal names, and the family name, uncouth to French ears and tongue, generally gave 
place to the epithet l’Angloise. Hence it is not easy to recognize a Deborah Brown ina 
Clotilde l’Angloise. 

“ A letter of Father Bigot in 1699 gives some anecdotes as to children then exchanged, to 
show how earnestly they adhered to the faith taught them in their captivity: but I find 
nothing as to the exchange managed by Cary.” 
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sure, and that there are none detained here as such; nor has advantage at 
any time been taken to put any of them to a ransome, or to purchase their 
Liberty ; but whilst they have remained here they have had the benefit of 
their own labour, and received great wages for their service in their way 
homeward by their own voluntary agreements. 

Give him also to understand That it is not from a desire or our need of a 
Comp* of any of the French Nation that any of them have resided here, 
their own profit and advantage onely obligeing their stay; had the English 
that fall into the hands of the French the like liberty allow’ them to return 
at pleasure, It would be as much as would be Expected. 

You are to insinuate the great charge the Governm* here are now at in 
Seting out this vessell not onely for fetching home the English Prisoners, 
But for the return of theirs. And have remitted home from hence neer a 
hundred prisoners at one time. 

If you find y*® Governo™ has Expectation of receiving any thing in way of 
ransome for the Prisoners, It is more than I have understood y‘ contained 
in the Cartel or accord made betwixt the two Crowns for Exchange of Pris- 
oners, to which Count Frontenac refers himselfe. And had there been more 
of their Nation here as Prisoners I should have willingly returned them in 
Exchange altho’ it were three for one, and I hope to find the like generosity * 
from him. 

But if there be a peremptory insisting to be reimbursed what may be 
pretended to have been paid to the Indians for recovering them out of their 
hands, and that you cannot obtain y® Prisoners on any other Terms you 
must receive the Gov" demands, and value yo" selfe upon the Governm* 
here to order payment. 

The Season of the year advances apace, which forbids yo" long stay, and 
calls for all possible dispatch, so that you must not divert, but Endeavour as 
speedy a return as may be. 

Boston, Aug. 2 1695. Massachusetts Archives, Book 70, p. 257. 


Proposalls made by Mathew Cary to his Excellency Count Frontinac 
Gouerno" of Canada in the Beehalfe of Christyan Subjects taken by Force 
of Armes. 

First That there might bee an Accord or Agreement made Betwixt the 
three Gouernments Mathachusetts, Yorke and Canada That Each Gouerno* 
Shall Indeavour Either by Order Comand or Perswation to Withdraw 
and forbid for the future all and Either of their Subjects Christians or In- 
dians to vse or Exercise that Barbarous and Most Inhuman Massacre Daily 
Inflicted on the Bodyes of Our Subjects That is by Cutting Scalping or 
Burning any of Either Nation taken by force of Armes. 

Secondly That If any of our Christian Subjects that for the future Shall 
by force of Armes fall into the hands of Either Nation Christian or Indian 
Subjects, that the said Subjects by their Proper Gouern™ shall bee ordered 
and perswaded to saue and Preserve aliue If Possible all such Prison”. 
Men women or Children untill opertunity Present for their Deliuery by 
way of Ransom or otherwise appointed by their respective Gouerno™. At 
this I made a Pause Expecting his answeare, hee ordered me to Proceed 
Bidding his Scribe Sett Each Sentence in order. 

Thirdly. That It might bee necessary for Each Governo' within his 
Respective Province to appoint a Perticular Person whose Charge should 
bee to take Care of all Prison™ taken by force of Armes Brought into his 
Precincts Either Sailers or Seamen that Provission may bee made to supply 
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the Nessesityes If any bee sick or Wounded Naked or In Want That They 
may be supplyed on the Publick Charge untill in Capacity to worke or 
opertunity P*sent for their Transportation To their Respective habitations 
or otherwise where the Gouerno’ shall appoint Moreover that the said 
Person aboue Mentioned shall at all: such Occations bee Carefull to Keepe 
an Exact Register of all such ships officers souldiers and seamen the ships 
Burthen from what Port and whereto Belong Likewise the officers and 
mens Names Who Dead or Aliue where and when transported that the 
said Person might bee able at all times to deliuer the said account When 
soe Required. Re 

Fowerthly That it may bee requissitt for a Small vessell to bee Imploy- 
ed and Maintained on the Equall Charge of the three Gouernments for the 
Better and more speedy transport of Either Subjects to the Places appointed 
by Either Gouerno" The mast’ or Comd" of the said vessell to haue a 
Pasport from Each other for his Safe Conduct Both for himselfe and ships 
Company and as Boston being the Center and the most proper place to fitt 
and Maintaine the said vessell in Where those of the french Nations taken 
to New Yorke May bee transported Either by Land or Sea from thence 
to St Johns or where Elce appointed by their Proper Gouerno’. 

Fifthly That for the Incouragement of all those of our Christyan Na- 
tion that shall at Any tyme buy Barter or Truck or by any other meanes 
Redeeme any of our Christyan Subjects men women or Children that shall 
bee Captiveated into the hands of Either Indyan Enimyes the said Person 
soe doeing shall Receive the full vallew Either by mony or truck and a 
Consideration for any further Charge or Trouble Moreover If the said 
Captive soe Bought is Capeable of Labour and the Master or Buyer soe 
require to worke out the said summe allowing the full Wages as is Customary 
to Natives Borne of the said Province and If in Case that in the Intervall 
of y® said time the Ransome may bee Produced on the Remaining to bal- 
lance the whole that then hee or shee might haue Liberty by the Next 
oportunity to Returne to their owne Habitation. 

Sixthly That Either Gouerno' shall order or Comand that Neither sub- 
jects shall for the future sell Barter or dispose or otherwise giue to any 
master of ships Merchants or others own™ of our Christyan subjects taken 
by force of Armes men women or Children whereby they might bee trans- 
ported or sould as Slaves to any forreigne Plantations without the Lycence 
of the Gouerno’ or Relations. 

Lastly That it might bee Either ordered or forbid by Either Gouerno® 
that Either of their subjects Christyans or Indians for the future to forbeare 
Cutting scarrifying or making any Impression by herbes Rootes or Gun- 
powder or any such Instruments that might disfigure the skin in face hands 
or any other Part of the Body of Either Christyan Nation men women or 
Children That at any tyme hereafter shall happen to bee Captivated into 
the hands of Either. 

Massachusetts Archives. Book 2. p.-532. 


The Infirmasion of Math” Cary Reced. from seurall french Prottestant 
offisers and solders at qubek. 
Mons". 
Delaraytterie First of the great oppresion they now ley under 
Cap. of a Marine Counting them selues more as Slaues then Cristian 
detachm'. Subjects, Resons for w™ is that all offisers throw the 
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french Kings nessesety are ordered a stop to the half part of their yearly 
Sallery toward the maintannance of the ware, the poor Solders so Imposed 
on that ther wagis is so snipt towards the payment of ther Cloaths has not 
Remaining more than a peny p’ Day w™ with the Scarcetty of prouison 
and other nessesarys Compels them to Liue in miserable pouerty, besids 
the great seuuerty and oppresion of an arbitry gouernment who Compels 
them att all sesons without Respect to qualety adg or youth to Sacrafis ther 
Liues to the Radg of the Creuell and merceyles heathen, w™ if they Escape 
often perish by hunger and Could thes with a great Desir of the protestant 
Liberty Dus Creeat in them an ernest Desir to be vnder the English pro- 
tectsion to Effect w™ they haue proposed thes following methhoods, as new 
york being the most neigh and the way they are best acquainted with thether 
they would Dayly Desert had they ashur protexon from the mohogs Cruelty, 
who has allredy murdred seurall in making ther Escape to Vs, so that it 
might be very nessesary for the gou" of new york or olbony to forbid the 
same for the futer and Rather Incuridg and Chirish all thos not coming in a 
hostill maner, part of thes Disafected solders and offisers are now garisoned 
att the fort of Cattuey-quid w™ secretly sent me Intelegence that if the gov" 
of new york would order a partey of men to attack them and before an assalt 
mad to send a sumone for the surrender with promis of fayr quarters and 
Christian Lik vsadg they may Expect it to be Deliuered without bludshed 
wherin may be found good store of Arms aminiton and prouison layd ther 
for the Retreat and Recrut of ther army of fefteen hundred men Designed 
in Jenury next to inuad albony fiue hundred of w™ is Intended to besett the 
mohogs whilst the other part Leys purdew Expecting fort albony will be 
wekned and neglected by the solders being Drown forth to the mohags 
assistance at w™ time they Design with the thousant to assalt it. 

Morouer being Credibley Informed of the great Desir the ottowa En- 
dions has to be at pease with the English*and mohogs of albony they being 
a stout numerus and warlik nasion whos number Carridg and trad the 
french much Dreds the Lose of, seurrall of the Cheef in Request among them 
has Ernestly Intretted som of our English Captiues to the french, to aduertis 
the same to the gouerment of new york and that he will send of his mohogs 
with terms of peas, they will Redyly agree to it, and will of themselves Cut 
and Destroy all the french garisons among them, not only soe but will Joyn 
in a body of a thousand with the English “and mohogs of Albony to Invade 
any part of Canada and Likewis bring all ther grat trad of peltery to vse 
being much more neer to them then Canada all w“ will proue of very grett 
Lose and Disaduontadg to the Enemy. Marn” Cary 

Nov". 1695. 


Names’ of English Captiues Redeemed from Qubek by Math” Cary in 
in Oct* ’95. 

Cap‘. Josp. Hamand of Piscadawa Jn° Read. Saman fals 
Jn° Key sen™ Dp. Jam* Alexand’ Cascow 
Jn° Key Jun" Dd’. Tho* Drew. Groton. 
Jam* Rose Cascow Jesp" Swarton boy Cascow 
Edw‘ Jones n°. west M™ Mar* Stilson Pemequd 
Hen’ Simpson York M™ Mary Plasted York 


1 There being some inaccuracies in the names of prisoners as printed ante, vol. vi. p. 87, 
we republish the lists, 
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Hitobl. Goodin Kittrey 
Eliz® Tozer Dd’. 
Sarrah Fargisson D°. 
Abeg" Fargisson D® 
Mary Tibs. fork 


Names of thos Remaining Still i 


Instructions about bringin 


Sam!" york of Cascow 
Sam" Senter D?°. 

Abig": Willey oys"’ Riuer 
Judy: Willey D*. 

Eliz’ Willey D’. 
Grysell Ottis Cuchichu 
Criston Ottis D*. 
Abig" Key Kittrey 
Mercey Addams D?*. 

Jo* Perkins boy Douer 
Abig" Cursinwhitt D°. 
Step" ottis D*. 
Lidey Langly D*. gerl 
Mary Swarton Cascow D®. 
Jam* Stiltson boy Pemequd 
Jn? ottis D®. Dou’. 


[July, 


g Prisoners from Canada. 


Johana Swarton York 
Eliz" Smart Oyster Riuer. 
Cisia. Brakett D*. 
Magd™ Addams 


. Mary Cooper 


n hands of the french at Canada. 


Eliz™ Squir Douer 
Mary: Stilson gerll permqud 
Katt" Stephens D°. 

Jn° Persons boy Dou" 
Sara Dauis Cascow gerll 
Roland Yong boy Douer 
Robt Clark D* York 
Rich. Persons boy Dou 
Mary Sayard gerll D®. 
Ester Swayard D®. 

Hick™ Short boy D®. 
Char" Trafton york boy 
Jn° Shiply boy oy" Riuer 
Sara’ Whitt gerl D*. 
Sam" Rand boy D*. 
Hana Dongan 


Abig" Brakett §D*. 

Jn° Stephins boy pemqud 
Rose ottis gerll Cichuha 
Jn°®: Antony boy D*. 
obad* Prible D®. D’. 


Mary Astin gerll york 
Tho' Baker boy Cascow 
Geo: Gray D®. D®*% 
Rich* Nason D®. 
Jos" Michell 
Mass. Archives 
38 A. page 1. 


The following are the Orders in Council, at Boston, in 1695, relative to 
the vessell to be sent for the English Prisoners in Canada; provisions for 
fifty men for three months time; clothing and necessaries for the captives 
who were to be returned; the selection of M' Cary as their Agent; payment 
of moneys to Messrs. Cary and Bodwin; and the settlement of the accompts 
and disbursements of the expedition, as copied from the Council Records 
(1692 to 1698 inclusive), pages 344-368. 


At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston upon Thursday 
July 11" 1695. 
Present.—The Hon” William Soughton, Esq’ Lt Gov. &c. 
Elisha Cooke James Russell Peter Sergeant 
John Phillips Esq™ Samuel Sewall Esq™. Eliak: Hutchinson 
Joseph Lynde Isaac Addington. 
Advised and Ordered. That the Commissioners for War do take up a 
suitable vessell to be sent with a Flagg of Truce unto Canada, for the ex- 
changing and bringing home the English Prisoners there. 
Wm. Stoughton. 
At a Council, Monday, July 22, 1695, Ordered, That John Walley, Esq‘. 
Commissioner for War doe provide and lade on Board the vessell designed 
for Canada River, provisions for Fifty Men, for three Months time, and some 
blanketting or other covering and necessaries for the Captives that may be 
returned. Wm. Stoughton. 


¢ 
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Conncil, Thursday, Aug* pr®. 1695. M* Matthew Carey was sent to and 
desired to goe to Canada upon the vessell now designed, thither to fetch 
home the English Prisoners, and to manage that affair with the Governour 
of Canada, and directed that Instructions be given him accordingly. 

Council, Thursday, August 29, 1695. Ordered: That Samuel Sewall 
and Jeremiah Dumer Esq". do pay out of the moneys formerly collected 
for the redemption of Captives and entrusted in their hands, the sum of one 
hundred sixty-seven pounds, eighteen shillings unto Major John Walley 
Commissioner for War, towards defreying of the charge of the vessell, victu- 
alling and Mens Wages now imployed for the fetching off the Captives from 
Canada. Wm. Stoughton. 

Council, Munday, Nov. 25" 1695. The Accompts of Mess” Mathew 
Carey and Peter Bodwin’ (lately imployed on a voyage to Canada for the 
fetching home of the English Prisoners in the hands of the French there) 
of their expences and disbursements relating unto the s* prisoners, amount- 
ing to the sum of £30 2° 6* in the accompt of said Carey, and £22 16 in 
the accompt of said Bodwin, were presented and read. 

Ordered ; that M' Treasurer do pay unto the s* Mathew Carey the above 
sum of thirty pounds, two shillings and sixpence, in full, of his s* accompt, 
and twenty pounds more for his time and service on the said occasion, and 
that he likewise pay unto the said Peter Bodwin the above sum of twenty 
two pounds, sixteen shillings, in full, of his accompt of expence and disburse- 
ments as above said. Wm. Stoughton. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS’? OF JUDGE SEWALL, JOHN 
ADAMS, &c. 


JUDGE SAMUEL SEWALL TO Masgor STEPHEN SEWALL. 
. r 
Dear Brother, Boston; Dec™ 23, 1717. 


We yesterday before the Rising of the Sun, saw the Terrible Lighten- 
ing and heard three awfuil Clapps of Thunder. They were very distinct ; 
tho’ Mr. Campbell has reduced y™ to Two: Notwithstanding this Terrible 
Voice of God, we are alive, and desire to acknowledge and glorify Him in 
whose Hand our Breath is, and whose are all our ways: Assist us in so 
doing. The last Clapp began with a Terrible startling Pounce at once.« 
One of the Houses smitten is Col. Vetch’s, y‘ was smitten before. The 
House was originally Capt. Wyllys’s. The nearness of it to me makes it 
the more remarkable. Last Friday Mr. Thomas Prince was chosen to the 
Pastoral Office in the South Church. He had 48 Votes; Mr. Fiske, 12. 
Yesterday the whole Congregation was acquainted with it. William Howell 
the Cabinet-Maker an honest servant of mine, was buried yesterday, died of 
this Fever 40 years old. 

I intended to have gone to Salem to condole with you our great Loss,* 
especially as to my dear Friend and School-Fellow; bespoke a Slay on 
Monday; But Tuesday was so Lowring, and stormy with snow, I durst not 


1 This was doubtless Pierre Baudouin, the Huguenot exile, the emigrant ancestor of the 
ae gaily, -¥ grandfather of Gov. James Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, See Reais- 
TER, Viii. 247; x. 78. 

2 From the Collection of Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD, of Charlestown, Mass.—Ep. 

3 Rey. Nicholas Noyes, of Salem, died Dec. 13, 1717.—s. Ww. D. 
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venture, and sent to Charlestown to release the Slay. I am grown very 
dull, yet have sent you an Epitaph 
Malleus hereticis; ceteris salatior sanctis 
Hic jacet Egregius Preco, Poeta pius. 
On his Celebacy. 

Tho’ Rome blasphem the Marriage Bed, 

And Vows of single life has bred ; 

Chaste Parker, Stoughton, Brinsmead, Noyes," 

Shew us the odds ’twixt Force, and Choice: 

These Undefil’d, Contracted here, 

Are gon to Heav’n and Marri’d there. 
You are beholden to Mr. Attorney’ for the characters which I have inclosed, 
and Mary Hirst’s* Letter that I was to have carried. My Service to Major 
Pierce and his Lady, my Love to Hanah Hirst. My Love to Sister and 
Cousins. Alas! The remainder of my wonted Salutation is Blank. Well 
the Loving kindness of God is Better than Life. Let us pray for Assu-. 
rance of That. 

Send me Word what is done as to the Administration on Brother Hirst’s 
Estate. Desiring your Prayers for me and mine, I take Leave, who am 
Sir, your Loving Bro‘ and Serv‘ 
Sam. is at School. SamvuEL SEWALL. 

Mary Hirst presents her Love to her 
Sister Hannah; Duty to her Uncles 
and Aunts. 


Wit1t1am Tupor, Jr. To Rey. Wittiam Bent ey, D.D. 
Dear Sir, Sandwich, Aug‘. 25", 1818. 


I observed in the Boston Palladium of this day an article taken from 
the Salem Register, respecting the contemplated canal at this place, stating 
that the design had become dormant and that no steps were taking in the 
business. I am very loth that you who take such an enlightened interest in 
all objects of great public utility or that our fellow citizens generally should 
entertain this erroneous impression. A very brief statement of what has 
been done may not be unacceptable to you. 

The last winter was occupied, in obtaining with the least possible delay 
the act of incorporation; still it was not completed in all its forms till the 
last day of the session. The House of Representatives at Washington were 
then occupied with the question of granting aid to roads and canals. The 
propriety of making an application there was obvious, and no time was lost 
in doing it. when however the memorial in behalf of this Canal was present- 
ed, the session of Congress was so far advanced, and there was such an ac- 
cumulation of business on the table, that any consideration of it was hopeless. 
The gentlemen named in the act of incorporation and who are merely trus- 
tees for the public considered that the next step necessary to be taken would 
be to obtain a new survey in order to furnish the data requested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury conformably to the resolution of Congress; and 


1 Rev. Thomas Parker, of Newbury, Lieut.-Gov. William Stoughton, Rev. William 
Brinsmead, of Marlborough, and Rev. Nicholas Noyes, all lived single.—s. w. D. 

2 Paul Dudley was then Attorney-General.—J. w. D. 

. Gentes of Judge Sewall, Sen’r, who became the wife of Sir William Pepper- 
rell, 1723. 
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also to make a precise estimate of the expense that the pegsons who wished 
well to the object on general grounds might be enabled to decide on the ex- 
pediency of subscribing to carry it into effect. Various surveys exist, but 
these were made many years since, when the business of canalling was less 
understood, when the prices of labor were different, and were made also on 
a different scheme of construction, from the one that will probably be adopted. 
Various circumstances have prevented the survey being made sooner. 
The individuals named in the act have engaged Mr. Baldwin to make a sur- 
vey and estimate, and I am now here on their part making preparations for 
having it commenced, which it will be in a few days. After the survey and 
estimate are completed, the measures before suggested will probably be 
adopted, and I hope, Sir, that this great public undertaking, the most im- 
portant that can be executed on the coast of the United States, and which 
has been so long and so loudly claimed for the sake of property as well as 
humanity, will be soon carried into complete effect. 
As my object in troubling you with this letter’ was to remove errone- 
ous impressions from your own and the public mind, it is at your 
disposal to make what use of it you please. Permit me only to add 
that I am, with respectful consideration 
your hble Ser, 
Rev‘ Dr. Bentley. W. Tupvor, jr? 


Davip M. Ranpotpn To Hon. NATHANIEL SILSBEE. 


D M Randolph’s respects to the Honorable M" Selsby,? and requests o 
him to obtain, if practicable, information to the following effect— ; 

Some time previous to the Revolution, a family from the Town of Salem 
in Massachusetts, went to the Island of Barbadoes, and there remained to 
the present time: The father’s name was Gidney Clarke (I believe) the 
mother’s name I do not now recollect: the Son’s name is John Jones Gos- 


1 This letter is interesting in connection with the fact that at the present session of the 
legislature of Massachusetts (1870), a Company has been chartered for the purpose of con- 
structing and operating a ship-canal uniting Buzzard’s Bay and Barnstable Bay. During 
the last 150 years this project has repeatedly engaged the attention of the legislature, and of 
the public mind, and on two occasions, at least, favorable action was had by Congress in 
reference to the same project. Surveys were made at different times by experienced civil 
engineers, and by officers of the army and navy, but it was not till the year 1860 that the 
legislature seriously took the matter in hand. A committee of that body made a report 
which was accepted, and, on their recommendation, a joint special committee was appointed 
“to make examination of localities, to prosecute surveys and soundings, collect statistics, 
and do all other things necessary to enable them to determine upon the practicability of 
constructing a canal, upon the best route therefor, and also to report its cost and form of 
construction, together with its value to commerce, and the means by which it should be 
constructed,” &c. This committee very fully carried out their instructions, and their elabo- 
rate report, fortified by plans, charts and statistics, was submitted to the legislature of 
1864, The committee say that the construction of this work would make an annual saving 
to the public, in insurance, $91,800; in exp of igation, $675,000 ; in decrease of ship- 
wrecks, $290,875; or a total, per annum, of $1, 7,675. 

A scheme that appeals so strongly to the interests of capital as well as of humanity will 
soon, > be an accomplished fact. For further information on this topic, see 
yaa Hist. Cape Cod ; and Leg. Doc. (House No. 214) 1860, and Pub. Doc. No. 41, 

4.—ED. 

2 William Tudor, Jr.,b. in Boston, Jan. 28,1779; d. in Rio Janeiro, where hewas U. S, 
chargé d’affaires, March 9, 1830; 1805, assisted in founding the Anthology Club; Clerk of 
County for co. of Suffolk, 1816; 1815, delivered the address before the Phi Beta Kappa Soc., 
H. |; 1815, originated the No. Am. Review and edited the first four volumes of that work. 
Am other publications of his, are ‘‘ Letters on the Eastern States,” 1820, and “ Life of 
yt — fre was the originator also of Bunker Hill Monument.—Loring’s Orators of 

oston.—ED. 

3 Hon. Nath’! Silsbee, representative in Congress, 1816-20, and senator, 1826-35.—Ep. 
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cowing Clarke. ,The father had been dead some years, at the time that I 
saw the Mother and Son, about five or six years ago in London. Now, the 
purpose in view is, to ascertain the fact of the family’s having emigrated as 
aforesaid ; and to identify the persons, so as to have the same authenticated 
in Legal form, from living authorities; or, from some record of the town 
and State aforesaid. Whatever incidental expenses may be incurred shall 
be promptly reimbursed ; and, the result of your enqury, so kindly promised, 
being communicated to my address, at Richmond, Virginia, will be most 
thankfully acknowledged by your 
Hum. Ser‘. ; 
Davip MeapE RANDOLPH 
George Town 25" December 1817 


MEMORANDA OF Rev. Dr. Bentiey’s REPty. 
Salem. Mass. Jan. 9. 1818. 


I received yours of Dec. 30th, yesterday. I immediately 
directed my enquiries respesting Gedney Clarke at your request. His 
mother was Deborah, daughter of Bartholomew Gedney. This Gentleman 
lived in the South part of Salem, now bearing the name of Gedney’s Court. 
When the Salem Fort on Winter Island was repaired (under Charles IT.) 
the name of Col. Bart. Gedney was inscribed on the corner stone, & the 
same B. Gedney was in the Commission of James II. as one of the Council 
of Massachusetts & Naraganset in the first year of James II. The reports 
upon the records of Naraganset with others 17 June 1686. Deborah his 
Mother was baptised in the Cong: Church in Salem 1677. William Ged- 
ney, his mother’s brother was Town Treasurer for Salem from 1711 to 1728, 
when he resigned. He assisted in 1700 to determine the variation of the 
Compass, & was Clerk in the final Settlement of Salem Lands in 1713. He 
died in 1730, & was succeeded as Clerk by Judge B. Lynde the 2%. after- 
wards Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court. The Father of Gedney 
Clarke was Francis Clarke who married Deborah Gedney. 

The Brother of Gedney Clarke was at first a Merchant in Boston & in 
1744 was Commander of the Fort in Salem, & in the same year published, 
“ Capt John Clarke’s Cannon exercise for his Majesty’s Fort in Salem 10 
May, 1744.” Capt John always claimed to have assisted his Brother in his 
settlement in Barbadoes. It appears when it was contemplated to introduce 
the English Church into Salem, Capt John Clark had great influence among 
the members, & wrote to his Brother Gedney in Barbadoes, & his Brother 
wrote to him to put his name down for a pew. & the pew still remains in the 
family. In 1749, the Town Records say, when they were establishing the 
first Charity House, that Gedney Clarke of Barbadoes offered to the ‘Town 
1000 bushels of Corn from his Bonaventure plantation, & D* Holyoke, now 
90 years of age, who came to Salem in 1749, that in 1750, when Gedney 
Clark was appointed Collector for the port of Bridgetown, Barbadoes, he 
sent orders to his Brother John to give an entertainment to all the Mer- 
chants of Salem with whom he had done business, & that he was at the en- 
tertainment. The house in which Gedney C. was born is now standing at 
Van’s corner opposite R Ward’s as you enter Paved Street. The Dged 
between [John & Gedney is dated 1769],’ & the will of Gedney in 1764. 


Dear Sir, 


1 Words in brackets erased in the original.—Ep. 
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A painting of his Mother yet with the family in high preservation 
A painting of John Clarke with a view of the Fort. 
* John Derby married the d. Hannah of John Clark. 
Hanna Clarke died at Salem 22 March 1770. et. 94. 
Samuel Clark, M' of Salem died at Barbadoes in 1770 
His Sister John’s a Nephew of Lord Thomas Fairfax & lived at Alex- 
G married in Barbadoes. [andria 
Ferdinando Fairfax was in Salem in 1815. 
D' John Cabot marr Hanna sister of G. C. 
W. F. Deborah. 
John C. marr Ann Furneau. 


Rev. Dr. BENTLEY TO PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS. 
For John Adams, President of U. S. America. 


Sir Salem 12 May 1810. 

T could not refuse myself the pleasure of sending, from the pen of a 
Female Pupil,’ who accompanied me on my journey through Quincy last 
year, & who was present with me when I took the grafts of this season, the 
inclosed view of the Tree from her own draught. I add in confirmation that 
the Orchard existed from the beginning, & was known in the early genera- 
tions the following extract from the will of a G. G. Son of Gov. Endicott. 

“The twelfth day of August 1689, & in the first year of the reigne of our 
sovereign Lord & Lady King William & Queen Mary over England. I, John 
Endicott of Salem in New England, Chirurgeen, now resident in London & 
bound on a voyage to New England, &c. &c. &e. 

“Imprimis, I give & devise unto my well beloved wife Anne Endicott, for 
& during the term of her natural life, all that my half part, share & interest 
of & in all that farm & lands with the appurtenances thereunto belonging 
called the Orchard Farm, lying & being in Salem Village in New England 
aforesaid, & which was devised to me in & by the last will & testament of 
my beloved Father Zerubbabel Endicott deceased.” 

from the Original eng on parchment. 

This Zerubbabel was the G. Son of Gov Endicott, who died in Boston 
1665, & by his son John, & he had three sons, of whom his Sons Samuel 
survived him, to whom he gave his estate. John the Testator in 1689 never 
returned America. Anne the daughter of Anne & John, mentioned in the 
will, married Samuel the Son of Samuel who was the Brother of the Tes- 
tator, & this Samuel & Anne were Grand parents of John, the Son of Sam- 
uel, & who is of the Sixth Generation, & is now living upon the Orchard 
farm, xt. 71. Dec. 1809. He has four Sons living in Salem, all masters of 
Vessels, or Merchants, Samuel, John, Jacob, & Timothy. 

with the highest respect your devoted Servant 
Witiiam BENTLEY. 


Joun ApaAms TO Rey. Dr. BENTLEY. 


Dear Sir, Quincy, May 1810. 


I received from our Quincy stage under the directions of Mr. Thayer a 
box of scions from the Endicott pear tree, carefully preserved and in admi- 


1 Miss Hannah Crowninshield, afterwards the wife of the late Com. Armstrong, U.S. N. 
She painted the picture of the pear tree, and the portrait of Mr. Adams referred to in this 
and the following letter.—Epb, 
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rable order, for which I pray you accept my best thanks. I have en- 
grafted a number of stocks which have taken very well according to their 
present appearances, and have distributed others to several gentlemen in 
this and the neighboring towns. Mr. Norton of Weymouth who loves 
Endicott’s Divinity full as well as you and I do, loves his memory and his- 
tory too, as one of our fathers descended from one of the most ancient families 
of New-England and Old England, he cannot be indifferent to the name of 
Endicott, though no doubt he will say “ Vix ea nostra voco.” 

Mr. Smith of Weymouth and Mr. Franc Smith of Boston the first my 
father, the second a merchant, both in Suffolk and Essex were sons of a 
Mr. Smith who lived and died in Charleston.’ He possessed an estate in 
that town, and another in Medford, which is descended to my wife and her 
sister Peabody: but as I understand he comes from England and conse- 
quently cannot be nearly related to the gentlemen whose favors you men- 
tion. He was related to the Palatine family of Smiths in South Carolina, 
and an acquaintance and correspondence has been continued with them. 
But it is idle to trace families by the name of Smith for there are as I am 
told seventy families of that name in New-York who know of no relation 
to each other. The same may be said of Adamses for there are seven 
hundred families of them I believe in France, Spain, Italy, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Germany, who know of no relation nearer than Adam in 
Paradise, unless it be Adam S. who I find in the assise of Jerusalem was 
one of the Generals who conquered Palestine and the Holy City in the 
time of the Crusades. 

Among the Jews the distinction of families was by divine appointment. 
Amorg the Greeks and Romans, families were demigods descended from 
Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Bacchus and Appollo, that is by rapes, fornications 
and adulteries and incest. Among the Christian Nations, the nobles have 
claimed a Quasi Jure Divine Right to Power, Priviledge and Distinction, 
similar to that of Kings, the Lords annointed. There is nothing in human 
nature and human history more ridiculous than this whole subject; and yet 
there is nothing more immovably fixed by Nature in the weakness of 
human understanding, habits, prejudices and passions than something of 
the kind. 

I last night received by Mr. Thayer, our stage [driver] your favor of the 
eleventh, for which I thank you. The portrait of the Endicott Pear Tree 
is beautiful in the highest degree, and the hand writing equal to any I have 
seen of any engrossing clerk, in Europe or America. The tree has died at 
top as Dean Swift and his melancholy oak did. 

The ladies say that the little urchin of a cupid who holds up the wreath, 
a little fat, broad faced, square headed sprite, resembles me more than the 
portrait he holds in his hand. 

This looks too much like Lord Coke’s sad men whom he represents as 
having more wisdom, more gravity,as more melancholly than I have. They 
are however admirably well done. I hope you will have occasion to travel 
this way again with that lady,’ and call upon us, take dinner and a bed, and 
spend a day or two with us. You will oblige us all very much and especially 
the ladies. 

Excuse at the end a little politics. Have you read Mr. John Bristed’s 
Scottish and Methodistical Hints on the National Bankruptcy of Great 


1 Charlestown, Mass.—Ep. 
? Miss Hannah Crowninshield. 
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Britain? Have you read the Boston Patriot of last Saturday? What 
think you of our alliance between G. Britain, the United States of America. 
and the Spanish Provinces of So. America? Would not this make G. 
Britain, the most universal and despotic empire that ever existed on this 
globe? I think these broad hints of Bristed ought to be read, though an 
enormous volume of 688 pages. For giving you this task you will not 
thank your friend and very respectful 
humble Serv’t, 
JouHn ADAMS. 
Reverend 
Mr. Bentley, 
Salem. 


I am ashamed to send this without an apology. The blots and scrawls 
were done by a little grand-daughter of three years old who stole into my 
chamber. In one respect, a childish fondness for children, I resemble your 
ancestor of strong mind and immense learning, the Slashing Bently with 
his desperate hook. My babe taking advantage of such familiarity has in 
my momentary absence spoiled my paper. I cannot copy it. 

J. A. 


JOSIAH BARKER, AND HIS CONNECTION WITH SHIP- 
BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


{Communicated by Mr. Harry H, og of Charlestown, Mass., a great-grandson of 


r. Barker, 


Tue following documents are copied from the originals among the family 
papers of Josiah Barker, for thirty-four years United States Naval Con- 
structor at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 

The first of Mr. Barker’s paternal ancestors from whom we can prove 
his descent, was 

EBENEZER BARKER, who by wife Deborah Randall had children Jostan, 
Elisha, Deborah, Elizabeth and Ruth, all named in their father’s will of 
March 18, 1756, proved May 3d following, at which time the testator was of 
Pembroke. I think it more than probable he was a son of Lieut. Francis 
Barker, and grandson of Robert Barker, both of Duxbury, but as yet have 
been unable to prove the connection to my own satisfaction. 

JostaH Barker, of Pembroke, son of Ebenezer and Deborah Barker, 
married Sarah Macomber, by whom he had: 

I. EBENEZER, born Aug. 3, 1739. 
If. Deborah, “ Oct. 5, 1741. 
III. Thomas, Oct. 29, 1743. 
IV. Joanna, Sept. 2, 1745. 
V. Ursula, March 5, 1749. 
VI. Sarah, Aug. 6, 1751. 
VII. Lydia, Feby. 6, 1754. 

EBENEZER BarkER, the eldest of the foregoing children, married at Pem- 
broke, April 2, 1761, Priscilla, daughter of Capt. John and Ruth (Sturte- 
vant) Loring, and had: 

L. Priscilla, born Feb. 3, 1762, at Pembroke. 

Vou. XXIV. 27 
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II. Jostan, born Nov. 16, 1763, at Marshfield. 
Ill. Loring, “ Aug. lor 5,1765, at “ 

IV. Macomber, “’ Oct. 5, 1767, at « 

V. Ebenezer, “ Sept.26, 1769, at « 

VI. Deborah, “ Aug.18, 1771, at Trenton. 
VII. John, “ July 24, 1773,at =“ 

VIL Sarah, “ Jan. 4, 1777, at Pembroke. 
IX. Thomas, “ May 8, 1779, at Bridgewater. 

He was Lieutenant of the company raised to garrison the fort erected at 
the Gurnet in the year 1776 by the towns of Plymouth, Kingston and Dux- 
bury, and tradition relates that he was on duty in Rhode Island at the time 
of the capture of the British General Prescott by Colonel Barton, but the 
“declaration” of his son, which we shall presently notice, would seem to con- 
fute the story." His gold sleeve-buttons, octagonal in form, and connected 
by a long gold link, are now in my possession. A figure resembling a rose 
is engraved on each button. He died of chills and fever July 10,1781; and 
his widow, who afterwards married Thacher Magoun, died at Pembroke 
March 1, 1814. 


JostsH BARKER, the Constructor, born at Marshfield, Nov. 16, 1763, the 
son of Ebenezer and Priscilla Barker, married at Pembroke, Dec. 9, 1787, 
Penelope, daughter of Capt. Seth and Mary (Turner) Hatch, who was born 
Nov. 24, 1759. Their children, all born in Pembroke, were: 

Sarah, born Feb. 19, 1788; m. Jan. 18, 1818, Capt. Robert Ball Edes, 

of Charlestown, Mass.; and died at C., Sept. 24, 1845. 

Josiah Hatch, b. Aug. 13, 1789; m. Mary Shattuck, of Charlestown, and 

d. at Wilmington, N. C., about 1856. 
Mary, b. Aug. 1, 1794; m. at Charlestown, Jan. 11, 1818, Capt. Francis 
A. Burnham, and is now living at North Hanson, Mass. 
Ebenezer, b. Sept. 9, 1796; m. Sally, daughter of Dr. Jabez Fuller, of 
Kingston, Mass.; d. at Charlestown, Jan. 4, 1868. 
Seth, b. Jan. 17, 1799; m. at Charlestown, March 29, 1840, Harriet S. 
_ Mead; d. at Hanover, Mass., June 20, 1866. 


During the Revolutionary war he served his country both in the army 
and navy, as will be seen from the following abstract of his own “ declara- 
tion” in 1836, when his name was placed on the Revolutionary Pension 
List under the act of 1831, to date from that time :— 


Early in the spring of 1777 he was living in Pembroke, Mass., when Ebenezer 
Barker, his father, who had been a soldier during the war up to this time, was pro- 
moted to the office of Lieutenant in Capt. Andrew Sampson’s company, which enlist- 
ed for one year and did garrison duty at the Gurnet, at the entrance of Plymouth 
harbor. Into this company he enlisted; served nine months, and returned home 
about January, 1778. 

He had been at home but a short time when, in January or February of the same 

ear—1778—he enlisted for six weeks in a company raised in Pembroke, Duxbury and 
Marshfield, commanded by Capt. Josiah Cushing, which was employed on guard duty 
in the fort at Nantasket, and served till the expiration of his time and then returned 
to Pembroke. In the spring of the same year, after his return home his father again 
received a commission as a Lieutenant in Capt. Griffith’s company. He enlisted for 
a year, marched to Swanzey, R. I., where he joined the company, which did guard 
duty till about August, when they marched across Howland’s Ferry to Butt’s Hill, 
at which time they experienced a very severe storm; they remained there only a few 
days, and then marched to a place about two miles from Newport, where they were 


1 General Prescott was captured on the 10th of July, 1777, at which time, according to 
the “declaration,” Lieut. Ebenezer Barker would scem to have been stationed at the Gur- 
net, in Plymouth harbor. ; 
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attacked by the British and driven off the Island on to the Main. The company 
was then stationed at Tiverton, on guard duty, where Mr. Barker remained till he 
was dismissed, when he again returned to his home in Pembroke, in the winter of 
1778-9, having served about ten months. 

In the summer of 1780 his father had removed from Pembroke to Bridgewater, 
where a company was raised to go to Rhode Island. He again enlisted for three 
months and was again stationed at Butt’s Hill, where the company was employed 
in building a fort and doing guard duty. The company was commanded by Captain 
Packard and attached to Ool. Jacobs’s regiment, as was also the company commanded 
by Captain Griffiths. At the expiration of his term of service he returned to Bridge- 
water. 

Previous to 1782 his father had died and his mother had removed to Pembroke. He 
enlisted under his brother-in-law, Tilden Crooker, for one year for a cruise on board 
the ‘* Dean Frigate,” then lying in Boston harbor. This was in the summer of 1782. 
When he joined the ship at Boston, she was commanded by Capt. Nicholson, but 
before they sailed Nicholson resigned and Capt. Manley took the command. Her 
name was also changed to the ‘‘ Hague.’’ Until August they lay in Boston harbor, 
when they sailed on a cruise among the West India Islands. They first made the 

rt of St. Pierre, in Martinique. The frigate was afterwards chased by a British 
eet into Bahamo. After cruising about till the spring of 1783, they returned home, 
when a was declared. His service on board the frigate extended over about ten 
months. 


The narrative is given, as nearly as is consistent with brevity and the 
omission of legal forms, in the words of its author, who was less than twenty 
years of age at the close of his service of nearly three years, extending over 
the period from 1777, when he was but thirteen years old, to the declaration 
of peace in the year 1783. 

Mr. Barker learned the art of ship-building on the banks of the North 
river which forms the boundary between the towns of Hanover, and Pem- 
broke where his father resided. His first vessels were built at St. Andrews 
and St. Johns, in 1786 and ’87. He also constructed a few at Westport, 
Weymouth and Pembroke ; but, with these exceptions, his career as a ship- 
builder is almost wholly associated with Charlestown, where he commenced 
the construction of ships as early as 1795—his ship-yard occupying a portion 
of the site of the present United States Navy Yard. 

He did not, however, make Charlestown his permanent residence until 
after the birth of his youngest child, when, in 1799, his family removed 
thither from Pembroke. 

He resided in Wapping street, on the west side, near the Navy Yard 
Gate; and the Charlestown Directory for 1834, a copy of which I am so 
fortunate as to possess, tells us the house was number 14; it is still standing, 
and is owned by the heirs of the late Ebenezer Barker, Esq., a son of the 
Constructor. 

On removing to Charlestown he changed the location of his ship-yard to a 
place on Water St., then known as Harris’s wharf.’ <A few years after- 
wards he purchased another site near the State Prison, at the foot of Wash- 
ington St. Here he built among others the Pandora in 1806; the Fawn in 
1811; and the Union and Aurora in 1815. 

The exact date of Mr. Barker’s appointment to the office of Naval Con- 
structor I have not been able to learn, but it was about the year 1810. Be- 
fore his appointment he built several fine vessels for prominent citizens of 
Charlestown and the first merchants of Boston, as will be seen by reference 
to the list of vessels built by him which is printed below. I regret that the 
list is incomplete, though I have every reason to think it perfect to the year 
1816. The Virginia and Vermont 74’s were built by him on lines furnished 


1 Now called Damon’s wharf. 
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hy Mr. Humphreys; and he also constructed the frigate Cumberland, and 
the sloops of war, Marion, Cyanne and Bainbridge. 

Thatcher Magoun and other of our most prominent ship-builders received 
their instruction from Mr. Barker. 

In 1834 the frigate Constitution was rebuilt by Mr. Barker on the old 
lines, in the Dry Dock at the Charlestown Navy Yard. She was the first 
ship taken into the Dock which had been recently finished, and the occasion 
was celebrated by all the officers stationed at this port appearing in full 
dress to witness the event. At this time and during the remainder of his 
official career, he was assisted by his two sons, Ebenezer and Seth, in the 
drawing of models and lines. From the timbers taken out of the Constitu- 
tion Mr. Barker had turned a great variety of mementoes. On a richly 
wrought vase, now in possession of his grandson, Mr. Edward T. Barker, of 
Charlestown, is a fine carving delineating the action between the Constitu- 
tion and Guerriere, while upon the round cover is represented the Constitu- 
tion chased by the British frigates. 

It was during the administration of Gen. Jackson, when politics ran high 
and the Charlestown Navy Yard was under the command of Commodore 
Jesse D. Elliot, that the Constitution was rebuilt. The Jackson party on 
coming into power had sounded the cry “to the victors belong the spoil,” a 
doctrine which, considering it was carried into politics, and constantly kept 
in view in the bestowal of Executive patronage, and in the exercise of Ex- 
ecutive prerogatives, very naturally created deep feeling and disgust in the 
minds of a majority of all good citizens who had been taught to esteem fitness 
the only standard of qualification worthy of consideration in such matters. 
Acting upon these principles the Navy Department ordered a figure head 
of Gen. Jackson to be carved, and in due time it was placed on the frigate; 
though only after a storm of opposition from the people of Massachusetts, 
whose political tenets were not those of the Jackson party. It was, however, 
determined by a few resolute individuals that the Constitution should never 
leave the port of Boston carrying the figure head of Andrew Jackson. The 
frigate had gone into commission and was lying in the stream, when the 
plan for remeving the obnoxious face was carried into effect. A Captain 
Dewey, who is still living, I believe, dropped down the river in a small row 
boat from one of the piers or bridges near by, and owing to the night’s being 
very dark, and a most violent thunder storm, which prevailed, he reached 
the frigate unobserved by the sentry on duty on deck. With as little noise 
as possible, after making fast his boat to the ship, he ascended to a position 
from which he could reach the figure-head, and with a saw cut off the head 
immediately under the nose. In the operation he had to cut through a 
copper bolt. The head was lowered into the boat and Capt. Dewey followed. 
Floating down the river as noiselessly as he came, till out of hearing, he then 
pulled to the shore with the figure-head enveloped in a canvass bag. At 
midnight he joined his confreres at a public house where they were anxiously 
awaiting his arrival to sit down to a supper in honor of his success. 

The consternation, chagrin and rage of Commodore Elliot and his brother 
officers on the following morning can be better imagined than described. 
An eye witness of his ire once told me the commodore stood on the dock 
nearly all day pouring forth an almost incredible amount of vituperation, 
and promising summary punishment to the perpetrator of the deed should 
he be apprehended. The exploit was a daring one, especially when it is re- 
membered that a sentry was pacing the deck directly above the scene of 
Capt. Dewey’s operations. 

The administration immediately ordered another figure head to be carved 
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delineating the same features; and the frigate to-day carries the result of 
that order; and also a copper bolt of extraordinary size which was placed 
perpendicularly in the head, to prevent a repetition of Capt. Dewey’s exploit. 

In 1842 or ’43 orders were issued for each constructor to prepare models 
and dra-vings for a first class Sloop of War. Mr. S. H. Pook, now assistant 
Naval Constructor at the Charlestown Yard, being then in the constructor’s 
office as draughtsman, copied the lines of the sloop of war Union for Mr. 
Barker, who sent them to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

From these lines an enlarged drawing was made by a brother of Commo-’ 
dore Selfridge, under Mr. Barker’s personal direction, and the model of the 
new Sloop made on these lines was the one adopted, and on which the 
“Portsmouth” was built. The sloop was launched in the autumn of 1843, 
and carried 22 guns; her tonnage was 1022; length 151-10 ft.; beam 38-1; 
hold 17-2; and her cost $170,586.". She was as handsome a ship of her 
time as ever floated, and was considered by my grandfather his chef @ouvre. 
As the honor of having modelled the Portsmouth has been unrightfully 
claimed by other naval constructors, I extract the following passages from a 
letter I have just had the pleasure of receiving from Rear Admiral Golds- 
borough, in proof of the claim of my revered ancestor. 

“TI was attached to the Portsmouth Navy Yard at the time the ‘ Ports- 
mouth’ was built there, and launched; and, for my own part, have never 
entertained a shadow of doubt that she was modelled by Mr. Josiah Barker. 
She was built under his immediate superintendence, and his principal assist- 
ant was Mr. B. F. Delano, now the Naval Constructor of the New York 
Navy Yard. * * * I am under the impression that Mr. Barker told me 
that her lines were essentially those of a celebrated French privateer, which 
was captured and brought into Salem during our guast war with France ; 
and furthermore, that he had modelled the Union on the same lines. The 
Union, however, was not, as you call her, a ‘Sloop of War,’ but simply a 
very large merchant ship for her day, built for old Billy Gray. Her ton- 
nage, I think, amounted to between six and seven hundred.” * * * * 

Tt was about this time that Mr. Barker was ordered to Portsmouth, 
whither he removed and resided with his son Seth, in Court-street. The 
ordering of so old an officer—and especially at his time of life—to Ports- 
mouth, after having been for thirty-four years stationed at Charlestown, was 
always looked upon by Mr. Barker’s friends as an attempt on the part of 
the would-be historian of the United States, who was then Secretary of the 
Navy, to force him to resign in order to make a vacancy for a.certain indi- 
vidual who desired the berth. But the attempt failed, for Mr. Barker went 
to Portsmouth, and did not retire till July 9, 1846. The infirmities of age 
were upon him, and he returned to his homestead in Charlestown, where he 
sank to his rest on the 23d of September, 1847, at the age of nearly 84 
years, respected and esteemed by the many friends who had enjoyed his 
friendship and acquaintance. He was a man of large stature, nearly or quite 
six feet in height. His commanding presence was the remark of all who 
saw him, and such as to inspire deference and respect; while his native 
dignity, urbanity, and hospitality, constituted him one of that class of men, 
known in our day as “gentlemen of the old school.” His wife died previous 
to his removal to Portsmouth—May 6, 1841. Her portrait, and one of her 
husband, in which one of the ship-houses at the Charlestown Navy Yard is 
to be seen, are now in possession of their daughter, Mrs. Burnham. 


1 Vide ante, vol. xxii. p. 394. 
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Vessets Buitr sy Jostan Barker. 

No. Names, ded Where Built. | Year. For Whom. 

1 Brig Lovely Ann 202 St. Andrews 1786 W., R. & Thos. Pagan 

2 Ship Charlote 310 St. Johns 1787 McGeorge & Eliot 

3 Sloop Sally 43 Pembroke 1789 Mr. Seth Hatch! 

4 Ship Brothers 250 St. Andrews 1790 W., R. & T. Pagan 

5 do. New Brunswick 402 do. 1791 do. 

6 Sloop St. Andrews 30 do. 1791 do. 

7 Ship Plato 247 Westport 1793 Joseph Blake, Esq. 

8 Brig Dove 120 Weymouth 1794 Capt. Sam. Arnold 

9 | Ship Sally 184 do. 1795 do. 
10 Ship Sisters 327 Charlestown 1795 Hon. Thos. Russell 
11 do. Thos. Russell 247 Charlestown 1796 Cordis & Langdon 
12 do. Juno 442 do. 1797 Thomas Harris, Esq. 
13 do. Galen 252 do. 1799 E. Morse, Esq. 
14 Brig Halcyon 160 do. 1799 Marston Watson, Esq. 1 2 
15 Ship Regulus 330 do. 1800 do. 
16 Brig Despatch 166 do. 1800 Mr. Isaac Carlton 
17 Ship Eliza 336 do. 1801 Belcher & Ripley 
18 Ship Levant 257 do. 1801 Eben — Esq. 
19 Ship Mary 155 do. 1802 
20 do. Mart de Samuerdos| 342 do. 1802 Nath’l a Esq. 
21 Brig Shepardess 120 do. 1802 Sargent & Ripley 
22 do. Charles 170 do. 1803 Eben Preble, Esq. 
23 Ship Calumet 186 do. 1804 J. & S.D. Harris & Co. 
24 Sloop Alert 100 do. 1804 E. Preble, Esq. 
25 Ship Alex. Hamilton 342 do. 1805 Chandler & Chapman 
26 Brig Caroline 175 do. 1805 Thos. C. Amory & Co. 
27 Ship Pandora 180 do. 1806 Joshua Grafton 
28 Ship New Galen 330 do. 1806 E. Morse, Esq. 
29 Brig Eclipse 199 do. 1806 Barker & Ripley 
30 Ship Bacchus 217 do. 1807 Joshua & Jos. Davis 
31 Ship Pohatan 375 do. 1807 Munroe & Nash 
32 Brig Palenure 355 do. 1809 E. & J. Breed 
voll ee —~ se ; 380 do. 1809 | Saml. Smith, Esq. 
34 Brig Jane 220 do. 1809 Capt. John Hodgskins 
35 Brig Curlew 270 do. 1810 George Baylies 
36 Ship Ceres 370 do. 1810 Webber & Page 
37 Ship Fawn 435 do. 1811 Munroe & Nash 
38 Brig Black Swan — 135 do. 1812 Wm. Muroe & Co.? 
oe oe do. 1813 | United States 

i 3 
o;| oS 2250 | do. Navy Yard |¢ 1814 )| United States 
" June ; 

41 sates Union* 620 Charlestown 1815 William Gray, Esq. 
42 Ship Aurora, 360 do. 1815 Messrs. Bray & Boit 
43 Brig Hindu 290 do. 1815 Mess.P.T.Jackson&Co 
44 Ship Boston (omitted) 320 do. 1808 Isaac Carlton 
45 Sloop Dido do. ) 40 do. 1808 Eben’. Kent 
46 Ship Minerva 420 do. 1816 Wm. Appleton & Co. 
47 Brig Lark 180 do. 1816 Thos. Lee 
48 Brig Alexander 270 do, 1816 J. &T. H. Perkins 


Sch Alligator> 




















1 Afterwards Mr. + —< ahe father-in-law. 


2 Wm. Munroe & Co.? 


3 The Independence was the first ship-of-the-line built for the American Navy, and was 
launched at the Charlestown Navy Yard July 20, 1814. Her first cost was $421,810, and 
her repairs in the year 1850 had footed up $538, 392. In 1815 she sailed from Boston for 
the Mediterranean, underthe command of Com. Wm. Brainbridge. 
were Admiral Farragut and Rear-Admiral Goldsborough, then serving their country as 
Midshipmen. The late Dr. Solomon D. Townsend was also on board the Independence at 


that time, ranking as a Surgeon’s Mate. 


When stored and provisioned for a cruise the Independence drew 24.4 ft. of water, leaving 
.the sills of her midship lower gun deck ports only three feet above the water. 


(Vide ante, p. 79.) 


Among her officers 


In conse- 
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The Sloops of war Frolic, Wasp, Peacock, Argus, Erie and Ontario, were 
laid down by authority granted the Executive in addition to the act of Con- 
gress of Jan. 2, 1813, authorizing the construction of four ships-of-the-line 
and six frigates. 

The Frolic cost $72,095. While in command of Master Commandant 
I. Bainbridge, she was captured April 20, 1814, by the British frigate Or- 
pheus 36, Capt. H. Pigot, and the schooner Shelburne 12, Capt. D. Hope, 
after a chase of 60 miles, during which she threw overboard her lee guns. 
By the British account she had on board, when captured, 171 souls. 

The following letter from Amos Binney, Navy Agent at the port of Boston 
at that time, to Mr. Barker, refers to this vessel, the Frolic. 


** Boston, Jane 16, 1813. 

‘¢ Sir,—The Hon. the Secretary of the Navy has determined that the force of the 
Sloop of War building by you on contract for the United States shall be twenty 32 

und Carronades, & two long 18 or 24 pounders. It is necessary therefore to give 
So eleven ports on each side, and their stations will be as here stated. 

From the forward perpendicular to the fore side of the 

( - port is 10 ft. 5 in. 

2  -- 


oe 104 iT 

3d a e 29 “cc 4 “cc 

Mm. - ee * 

“cc “é 

Ports in the clear as before, 3 feet J Sth - + 48 3. 
fore and aft. “th . . 67“ 416 


8th . . 76 “ 64“ 
mh ..a* — 

10th . . 9 * 5 & 
| th . .104 “10 * 


I have given you the earliest information upon this subject in order that the cor- 
rections may be made upon the draught, and that the timbers which come under the 
ports may be cut to their proper lengths. 

Iam, respectfully, Sir, 
Your obt. Servt, 
To Mr. Josiah Barker. . Amos Briyney. 








Joshua Humphreys, the writer of the following letter, was a distinguished 
shipbuilder of Philadelphia when the fleet of six frigates was ordered to be 
built in 1794, and the models for their construction whjch were submitted 
by him were finally adopted. On the 28th of June, 1794, he was ap- 


quence of this defect she was razeed to a 54 in 1836; and was the flag-ship of Com. Nichol- 
son to Europe and Brazil, carrying out Mr. Dallas as Minister to Russia in 1837. At Ports- 
mouth, England, she was much admired; and was visited by the Empéror Nicholas, incog. 
in the Baltic. She is now the receiving ship at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

4 See extract from letter of Admiral Goldsborough, printed ante, p. 301. 

5 The Alligator did good service during the last war with England. She was one of 
several cruisers employed on the Southern coast to protect the rivers and inlets, and in 
January, 1814, gallantly withstood an attack from a force of 100 men sent in boats from an 
English frigate lying off Cole’s island. The enemy was repulsed, notwithstanding the Alli- 
gator had but 40 men on board, and during the fight had got aground. The Alligator lost 
but 2 men killed and 2 wounded 

While lying in Port Royal sound, off the island of St. Simon, on the coast of Georgia, 
she was upset in a tornado and sunk in four fathoms of water, 16 only of her crew escaping 
with their lives. She was subsequently raised, and during the Spanish troubles in the 
West Indies in 1822 was one of the fleet under the command of Commodore Biddle. In 
November, 1822, while lying in the harbor of Matanzas, news was received of the depreda- 
tions of a piratical craft in the vicinity. The Alligator, under command of Lieut. Allen, 
immediately started in pursuit. When sighted, the piratical force numbered three armed 
vessels, having in their possession five prizes. Being unable to overtake them Lieut. Allen 
made a successful attack on one of the’ vessels, in boats, the pirates deserting the vessel 
and the prizes and escaping in their two other schooners. 

On the 19th of the same month the Alligator was wrecked on Carysford reef, but the 
crew were all saved. : 
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pointed the constructor and master builder of the forty-four gunship, to 
be built at Philadelphia (the United States), with a salary of $2,000 
per annum, commencing from May 1, 1794, “in consideration of his inces- 
sant application to the public interest, in adjusting the principles of the ships, 
drawing up drafts and making models,” &c.'| He continued in office as a 
naval constructor, till Oct. 26, 1801. 

Samuel Humphreys, his son, was also a naval constructor, receiving his 
appointment as such, April 17, 1813, and that of Chief Naval Constructor, 
Nov. 25, 1826. He designed several of the finest ships of war of the old 
sailing navy, and died in service August 16, 1846. 

Joshua Humphreys, the grandson of the first naval constructor, to whom 
the cane, mentioned in the following letter, was to be bequeathed, entered 
the navy as a midshipman, July 1, 1828; became passed midshipman June 
14, 1834, and Lieutenant, Feb. 25, 1841. He remained in the service till 
1847 or 1848, when he resigned to accept the agency of the Middlesex Mills 
in Lowell. It is a singular coincidence that at the time Mr. Humphreys 
was writing, his grandson was a passed midshipman on the frigate United 
States—which his grandfather speaks in this letter of having constructed— 
in the Mediterranean. 


‘ Havre Township, Delaware Co. Pa. 

Dear Sir,—On my son Samuel’s return from Boston, he presented me with a very 
handsome walking Cane, made out of a part of the Frigate Constitution (old Iron- 
sides) , which was taken out of her while under your repairs. ‘This Cane is of double 
value to me, on account of its being taken from one of the Frigates I constructed in 
the year 1794, forty-two years ago, under the Administration of the ever memorable 
Washington and Gen’! Knox, his then Secretary at War. The five Frigates,' the 
U. States, the President and Constitution, forty-fours; the Constellation and Con- 
gress, thirty-sixes, were all built by the drafts and moulds sent on by me to the dif- 
erent Ports where they were to be built. The moulds and drafts for the Chesapeak 
was also sent on by me to Mr. Pennock, Navy Agent at Norfolk, for a 44—the same 
siz of the large Frigates and the keel laid: But as there was no persun there who 
understood the drafts & moulds, a Josiah Foxan,? an Englishman, who was in the 
mould loft with me, & who copied some of the drafts, that was sent on from here, 
to the different builders ; but instead of conforming to the drafts and instructions 
from me, he curtailed the dimentions of that ship from a 44 to a 36, but by whose 
authority, the alteration was made I [was] never able to find out; this ship always 
spoke for herself as well as the others did.* Old fellows like myself like to tell what 
they did in their younger days, & I will say to you that I built the first Frigate 
(Randolph)‘ and fitted out the first fleet, under Com. Hopkins, that sailed under 


1 Naval Chronicle, p. 57. : 

1 The fleet of which mention is here made, consisted of six frigates, whose construction 
was authorized by Congress, March 27, 1794, acting upon the special message of President 
Washington, dated March 3d, wherein all the facts connected with the piratical depreda- 
tions of the Algerine corsairs upon American commerce, and the action of the Dey con- 
cerning his prisoners, were enumerated. 

The following is a list of the frigates and the dates of their launch :— 

1. United States, 44, launched at Philadelphia, July 10, 1797. 

2. Constellation, 38, “ at Baltimore, Sept. 7, 1797. 

3. Constitution, 44, “ at Boston, Sept 20, 1797. 

4, Chesapeake, 38, at Norfolk, 1799. 

5. Congress, 3, « at Portsmouth, 1799. 

6. President, 44, at New-York, 1800. 

2 The original is very plainly written, though the name of Faxon may have been intended. 

3 In Cooper’s Naval History it is stated of the Chesapeake that ‘‘in consequence of a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary frame, her dimensions were lessened, and she took her 
place in the navy by the side of the” Constellation and Congress 38’s. 

The story of her unfortunate engagement with the British frigate Shannon has been often 
told. At noon on the ist of June, 1813, she weighed anchor and stood out to meet the 
Shannon. The action took place about eleven leagues from Boston light, at six o’clock, 
and lasted but fifteen minutes, resulting in the complete victory of the Shannon. 

4 The frigate Randolph 32, was one of the thirteen “ cruisers” constructed under the act 
of Congress passed Dec. 13, 1775, which constituted the first American fleet under the com- 
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the U. States Flag in the year 1774.5 The great mark of attention you have shewn 
me in sending me so beautiful a present has made me proud altho’ in my 86 year 
of age, a time of life I ought to be more humble. 

The Cane I shall leave as a Talisman, to my grandson & namesake, son of my 
son Samuel, that should he ever come into ey will recollect the bravery of the 
officers of Old Ironsides. 

Should you ever pass this way, I should be most glad to see you & spend some 
time with us. I live in Haverford Township, Delaware County, Pa., seven miles 
west of Schuylkill Bridge. 


I am with very great Respect, 
Yours &c. 
(Addressed) Josoua HumPuRers. 
Josiah Barker, Esq. 
Naval Constructor, 
Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 


THE COFFIN FAMILY. 


of New-York, N. Y. Annotated by the late 


[Communicated by Sytvanvs J. Macy. me. 
D ester, and WILLIAM S. APPLETON, A.M.] 


NATHANIEL W, CorFin, Esq., of Dorc 
Continued from page 154. 


16. Narnanrert (James,® Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket in 
1671, and died there Oct. 29,1721. He married, Oct. 17, 1692, 
Damaris, daughter of William and Dorcas Gayer, of Nantucket, 
who was born Oct. 24, 1673, and died Sept. 6, 1764. They had :— 


i. Dorcas, b. in Nantucket, July 22, 1693; d. May 8, 1778; m. John Soley, 


of Charlestown. 

ii. Currst1an, b. in N., April 8, 1695; m. Ist, John Edwards; 2d, Timo- 
thy Williamson. 

iii. Lypra, b. in N., May 16, 1697; m. July 16, 1714, Joseph son of Isaac 
and Mary Chase. 


mand of Commodore Ezekiel Hopkins, who was commissioned Commander-in-chief of the 
Navy by a resolution of Congress, Dec. 22, 1775. If not the first, the Randolph was one of 
the first of the fleet which got to sea, She was launched at Philadelphia during the year 
1776, and sailed on her first cruise early in 1777, under the command of Capt. Nicholas 
Biddle, who had recently returned from a successful cruise to the eastward in the Andrea 
Doria 14, during which he — two British armed transports, and many prizes. The 
career of the Randolph was short. After undergoing some repairs at Charleston, S. C., she 
put to sea, and three days out captured four Jamaica-men, among them the True Briton 
with an armament of 20 guns. turning to Charlestown with her prizes she was block- 
aded by the English cruisers during the remainder of the year 1777; early in 1778 Capt. 
Biddle sailed in pursuit of the enemy, accompanied by four small vessels of war, numbering 
in the aggregate 64 guns, which the state authorities of South Carolina had placed under 
his command. On the 7th of March the flect encountered H. B. M. ship Yarmouth 64. 
Capt. Vincent, and at nine o’clock in the evening an engagement took place which lasted 
but twenty minutes, when the Randolph blew up, and all on board, numbering 315 souls, 
perished, with the exception of four men who were picked up by the Yarmouth on the 12th, 
when cruising near the scene of action. They were clinging toa piece of the wreck on 
which they had been floating for five days. At the time of the engagement the other ships 
of the little fleet took different courses and were soon out of sight. 

5 Here is an error. The correct date of the sailing of Commodore Hopkins with his fleet 
was February 17, 1776. The fleet consisted of the Alfred 24; Columbus 20; Doria 14; 
Cabot 14; Providence 12; Hornet 10; Wasp 8; and the despatch vessel Fly; and among 
other exploits captured New-Providence, in the Bahamas, in March. The governor was 
taken prisoner, and a large quantity of military stores, including nearly 100 pieces of can- 
non, were brought away by the fleet which run into New-London, whither it was bound. 
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iv. Wittram,* b. in N., Dec. 1, 1699; m. Sept. 3, 1722, Anne Holmes, of 
oston. 

v. Cuartes, b. in N., Jan. 1, 1702; m. Mary Barrett. 

vi. Bensami, b. in N., April 3, 1705; m. Ist, Jedidah Hussey ; 2d, Debo- 
rah Macy; d. in N., Nov. 3, 1780. 

vii. Gaver, b. in N., May 24, 1709; m. Rebecca Parker. 

viii. Nataanret, b. in N., July, 1711; m. Mary Sheffield, of Newport; died 
June 10, 1800. 

ix. Carsaring, b. in N., June 15, 1715; d. Oct. 14, 1798: m. in 1735, Be- 
oe 8. of Josephand Ruth (Coffin) [5.xi.] Gardner, who d. Oct. 11, 


17. Joun* (James; Tristram? Peter’) was born in Nantucket; married 
Hope, daughter of Richard and Sarah (Shattuck) Gardner, who was 
born in Nantucket in 1669, and died there Oct. 12,1750. Her 
husband died there July 1, 1747. They had :— 


i. Ruicwarp, b. in Nantucket, June 12, 1694; m. Ruth Bunker; d. in N., 
March 4, 1768. 

ii. Pexxe, b. in N., Sept. 16, 1696. i i 

iii. Jupiru, b. in N., May 8, 1700; d. there Dec. 24, 1788; m. Ebenezer son 
of Nathaniel and Abigail (Coffin) [5. xii.] Gardner, who was b. in N., 
Aug. 27, 1688, and d. there April 16, 1763. 

iv. Ettas, b. in N., June 18, 1702; m. Love Coffin ps. iii.] ; d. 1773. 

v. Francis, b. in N., Sept. 13, 1706; m. Theo. Gorham. 

vi. AsicarL, b. in-N., Aug. 31, 1708; d. 1770; m. Zaccheus s. of John and 
bd (Barnard) Folger, who was born in N., 1706, and d. July 20, 

ive 


18. Esenezer* (James,® Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket, March 
30, 1678, and died there Oct. 17, 1730. He married, Dec. 12, 
1700, Eleanor, daughter of Nathaniel and Mary Barnard, who was 
born in Nantucket 1679, and died there 1769. They had:— 


i. Otiver, b. in Nantucket, 1701. 

ii. Prrnceg, b. in N., 1703; m. Mercy Skiff; d. in N., Oct. 10, 1729. 

iii. Love, b. in N., 1705; d. May 28, 1782; m: Elias Coffin (17. iv.], who 
was b. June 18, 1702, and d. 1773. 

iv. CromweELt, b. in N., 1709; m. Ruth Coffin [15. xi.]; d.at Rhode-Island 
April 5, 1783. 

vy. Janz, b. in N., 1712; m. 1st, William s. of Peleg and Susannah (Coffin) 
(7. vi.] Bunker, who d. 1786 ; 2d, Jonathan Ramsdell. 

vi. ALexaNnpER, b. in N., 1713; m. Judith Bunker; d. at the West Indies, 
April, 1741. 

vii. VALENTINE, b. in N., Dec. 21, 1716; d. 1782. 

viii. Joszrn, b. in N., Now 19, 1719; m. Judith Coffin [48. i.]. an i 

ix. Kurwaat, b. in N.; d. at Virginia, 1782. 

x. Bevsamwy, b. in N., 1725; d. there young. 


19. Joseru* (James,> Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket, Feb. 4, 
1680; married Bethiah (No. 11, MZ G.), daughter of John and 
Deborah (Gardner) Macy, who was born in Nantucket, April 8, 
1681, and died there June 6, 1738. Her husband died there July 
15,1719. They had:— 

,i.  Marcasan, b. in Nantucket, July 6, 1705; m. Dorcas Coleman. 
ii. Ecwnrce, b. in N., 1707 ; m. 1726, Andrew Newel. 
iii. Zaccuevs, b. in N., 1710; m. Mary Pinkham; d. Oct. 12, 1797. 
iv. Hezexug, b. in N., 1712; d. Nov. 15, 1768. 


* William Coffin was father of Nathaniel, who graduated at Harvard College in 1744, and 
died in New York in 1780. He married Elizabeth Barnes, of Boston, and had by her seve- 
ral children, among whom were the distinguished Loyalists, General John Coffin and Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin, Baronet. W. S. A. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 





y. Jenin, b. in N.,1715, d. Jan. 11, 1799; m. Ist, John s. of Batchelder 
and Abigail Hussey ; 2d, Robert son of Benjamin and Hannah (Coffin) 
(6. vii.] Gardner, who d. July, 1797. 

vi. Miriam, b. in N., 1717; m. Aug. 1737, Joseph son of Isaac and 
Mary (Pease) Chase. 

vii. Mary, b. in N., Feb. 9, 1720; m. Isaac Chase. 


JONATHAN‘ (James,? Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket, Aug. 
28, 1692, and died there Feb. 5, 1773. He married in Nantucket, 
Nov. 24, 1711, Hepzabeth, daughter of Ebenezer and Patience Har- 
ker, who was born in 1694, and died Dec. 30,1773. They had:— 


i. Susanna, b. in Nantucket, Dec. 30, 1712; d. April 9, 1795; m. Robert 
Coffin [30]. 

ii. Epuramm, b. in N., Dec. 18, 1714. 

iii. Henry, b. in N., March 23, 1716; m. Mary Woodbury; d. 1756. 

iv. Danie, b. in N., Feb. 22, 1719. 

v. Awnna, b. in N., Jan. 5, 1720; d. July 10, 1802; m. Pauls. of Nathan- 
jel and Ann Paddock. 

vi. JonaTuan, b. in N., March 24, 1723; m. Priscilla Coffin (29. ii.]; d. 
March 14, 1789. 

vii. James, b. in N.; m. Jemima Swain; d. 1757. 

viii. Josnua, b. in N.; m. Beulah dau. of Peter Gardner ; lost at sea, 1780. 

ix. HepzaBetH, b. in N.; d. May 28, 1785; m. Peleg s. of Bartlett Coffin 
(21. i.], who was b. in N., Dec. 5, 1719. 

x. Mary, b. in N.; m. Christopher s. of Silvanus and Hepzabeth Hussey. 


Perter* (John, Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket Aug. 5, 
1671, and died there Aug. 27, 1749. He married Ist, Christian 
Conde, and 2d, Hope, daughter of Joseph and Bethiah (Macy) 
(No. 4, MZ G.) Gardner, who was born in Nantucket, 1683, and 
died there March 21,1750. They had:— 


i. Barrtert, b. in Nantucket; m. Judith Bunker; d. July 22, 1762. 

ii. Lypt, b. in N., Nov. 23, 1697; d. May 7, 1763; m. Samuel son of 
Robert and Sarah Long. 

iii. Asner, b. in N.; m. Phebe Butler; d. Feb. 15, 1782. 

iv. Tristram, b. in N.; m. Jemima Barnard; d. Jan. 29, 1763. 

v. Robert, b. in N.; d. Sept. 29, 1791. 

vi. PETER, b. in N. ; d. at New Garden, N. C., 1817. 

vii. Marcaret, b. in N.; m. Ist, John Davis; 2d, Daniel s. of George and 
Deborah (Coffin) [5. vi.] Bunker, who was b. in N., Aug. 16, 1696, 
and d. Oct. 5, 1746. 

viii. Jerusnal, b. in N; d. 1762; m. John Matthews. 

ix. Hannan, b. in N.; d. Feb. 1797; m. Abisha s. of Benjamin and Judith 
(Gardner) Barnard, who was b. in N., 1722, and d. Aug. 20, 1790. 

x. Josepu, b. in N. 


Enocn* (John,? Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket, 1678. 
His wife was Beulah Eddy, of Martha’s Vineyard. They had:— 


i. Love, b. at Martha’s Vineyard, 1702; m. Thomas Daggett. 

ii. Hepzaseru, b. at M. V., 1704; m. 1724, John Norton. 

iii. Exizasern, b. at M. V., 1707; m. Peter s. of Richard and Mary (Aus- 
tin) Gardner, who d. in N., May 28, 1767. : 

iv. Axicait, b. at M. V., 1708; m. Grafton, s. of George and Eunice (Star- 
buck) Gardner, who was b. in N., April 27, 1707, and d. April 13, 1789. 

v. Joun, b. at M. V., 1710; m. Ist, —— Nye; 2d, —— Lambert. 

vi. Evocu, b. at M. V., 1713; m. Jane Claghorn ; d. March 23, 1802. 

vii. Desoran, b. at M. V., 1715; m. Ist, Tristram s. of Ebenezer and Eunice 
(Coffin) ¢ | Gardner, who was b. in N., 1712; 2d, Samuel Cobb. 

viii. BensaMin, b. at M. V., June 25, 1718; m. —— Norton; d. Oct. 2, 1793. 

ix. Danzet, b. at M. V., 1721; m. Ist, —— Harlow; 2d, —— Ripley. 

x. Beviag, b. at M. V., 1726. 
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SamveEt‘* (John,* Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket; married 
there Miriam daughter of Richayl and Mary (Austin) Gardner, 
who was born in Nantucket, July 14, 1685, and died there Sept. 17, 
1750. Her husband died there Feb. 22, 1764. They had :— 


i. Desorau, b. in Nantucket, 1708; d. there 1789; m. Oct. 1729, Tristram 
son of Nathaniel, Jr. and Dinah (Coffin) [5. v.] Starbuck, who was 
b. in N., June 18, 1709, and d. Nov. 28, 1789. 

ii. Jouy, b. in N., 1708; d. Sept. 17, 1750. 

iii. ParNELL, b. in N.; d. there Oct. 26, 1727; m. Robert Coffin (30.]. 

iv. Saran, b. in N.; d. April 11, 1750; m. Ist, Nov. 1733, Samuel son of 
John and Elizabeth Stanton; 2d, James son of Richard and Mary 
(Coffin) (5. i.] Pinkham, who was b. in N., 1767, and d. Nov. 5, 1793. 

v. Davin, b. in N., 1718; d. June 7, 1804> 

vi. Wiuu1y, b. in N., 1720. 

vii. Mrriam, b. in N., 1723; m. Sept. 1742, Richard, s. of Shubael and Abi- 
gail Nay i Pinkham, who was b. in N., Oct. 16, 1718. 

Mary, b. in N., 1724; d. Sept. 1777; m. Oct. 1743, William son of 
ae and Mary Barnard, who was born in N., 1724, and d. July 
11, 1771. 

ix. Lisyt, b. in N.; d. there Nov. 6, 1732. 

x. Prisciixa, b. in N., 1730; d. Feb. 2, 1801; m. Oct. 1748, Christopher, 

son of Solomon and Deliverance Coleman. 


— 


Viii. 


Tristram‘ (John,’ Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket; mar- 
ried there Feb. 1714, Mary, daughter of William and Mary (Macy) 
(No.3, JZ G.) Bunker, and died there Jan. 29,1763. They had:— 


i. Davin, b. in Nantucket, 1718. 

ii. SamveEt, b. in N., 1720. 

iii. Tristram, b. in N., 1722; d. 1796. 

iv. JONATHAN, b. in N., 1725; lost at sea, 1755. 

vy. Joun, b. in N., 1727; lost at sea, 1755. 

vi. Ricnarp, b. in N., 1729. : 

vii. Trooruy, b. in N., 1731. 

viii. Mary, b. in N., 1733; d. Nov. 1805; m. 1756, Jonathan son of Robert 
and Hepzabeth (Coffin) (26. iii.] Barnard, who was born in N., Jan. 
28, 1734, and d. Sept. 12, 1785. 

ix. Marruew, b. in N., 1735; lost at sea, 1755. 


Peter* ( Stephen, Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket, Nov. 
14, 1673. He had one son :-— 


i. Dantet, m. Elizabeth Stratton; d. in N., Dec. 19, 1741. 


Stepnen, Jr.* (Stephen, Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket, 
Feb. 20, 1676, and died in 1725. He married in Nantucket, Nov. 
21, 1693, Experience daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Look. 
They had :— 


i. Snvupaen, b. in Nantucket, Feb. 2, 1695; m. Priscilla Starbuck; d. 
June 7, 1737. . 

ii. Zepnanin, b. in N. Oct. 28, 1699; m. Ist, Miriam Macy ; 2d, Abigail 
Coleman ; d. Sept. 10, 1774. 

iii. Mary, b. in N., May 31, 1705. 

iv. Hepzaseru, b. in N., Dec. 20, 1708; d. in 1782; m. May, 1726, Robert, 
s. of John and Sarah (Macy) (No. 9, M. G.) Barnard, who was b. in 
N. 1702, and d. July 11, 1765. : 

vy. Drag, b. in N., July 23, 1713; d. Sept. 1, 1793; m. Ist, Oct., 1730, 
Benjamin s. of Nathaniel and Dinah (Coffin) [5 v.] Starbuck, who 
was b. in N., July 16, 1707, and d. Feb. 16, 1731; 2d, at Hudson, 


N. Y., Abishais. of Nathan and Sarah (Church) Folger, who was 
b. in N., Sept. 27, 1700, and d. Jan. 22, 1778. 
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Vou. XXIV. 


Pau‘ (Stephen; Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket, April 
15, 1695, married Mary, daughter of Edward and Ann Allen, who 
was born in 1698; he was lost at sea, April, 1729. They had:— 


“i, Persr, b. in Nantucket, Feb. 26, 1718: d. March 24, 1799. 


ii. Mary, b. in N.,Dec. 28, 1724; m. in Rhode Island, 1741, John Thurston. 
iii. Pav, b. in N., Aug. 28, 1728. 


Joun® (Jethro,* Peter,® Tristram? Peter’) was born in Nantucket, 
April 12, 1694; married Lydia, daughter of Richard and Mary 
(Austin) Gardner, who was born in N. in 1687, and died April 18, 
1788; he died in 1768. They had:— 


i. Joun, b. in Nantucket; m. Mary Davis 

ii. Perrsr, b. in N.; m. Ist, Susanna abe: 2d, Judith Peckham ; d. 
April <“ 1799. 

iii, Pannen, b. in N.; d.in 1770; m. Ist, Joseph _s. of Eliphalet — 
Naomi Padd ock ; 2d, John s. of Thomas and Patience rock, who 
was b. June 22, 1728, and d. Jan. 24, 1816. 

iv. Ricnarp, b. N.; ; > Abigail Gardner. 

v. Lypia, b. in N.: d. Feb. 25, 1825 ; eh Benj amin Fosdick. 

vi. Jeruro, b. in N.; m. Hannah P - Dec. 29, 1809. 

vii. Kxzia, b. in N.; d. March 26, S10 mn m. John 8. of ’Peleg and Hepza- 
beth Gardner,. who d. June 20, 1798. 

viii. Deporag, b. in N., Oct. 25, 1731; d. March 24, 1816. 


Jostan’ (Jethro, Peter, Tristram,? Peter’) was born in Nantucket, 
July 28, 1698, and died Jan. 15,1780. He married Elizabeth Coffin 
[19. viii], who was born in Nantucket, Sept. 27, 1703, and died 
in 1774. They had :— 


i. Marcarer, b. in Nantucket, July 9, 1721; m. dst, John Whitney ; 2d, 
Shubael s. of Joseph and Ruth (Coffin) 15, xi.] Gardner. 

ii.. Priscriua, b. in N., Oct. 19, 1723; d. March 1796; m. Jonathan 
o- [20, vi. ], who was b. in N., March 24, 1723, pat “March 14, 
1789 

iii. Roru. b. in N., Nov. 4, 1725; d. Sept. 10, 1797; m. Samuel Calder. 

iv. Mary, b. in N., Nov. 4 , 1725; d. Aug., 1782; m. John s. of John 
and Priscilla (Coffin) 1. ii.] Gardner, yt was b. in N., Nov. 6, 1722, 
and d. Jan. 23, 1812. 

vy. Jostan, b. in x. Aug. 28, 1728; m. Ist, Judith Coffin; 2d, Mary 
Woodbury ; d. ’Aug. 31, 1811. 

vi. Euzanemn, ‘in N., “1731; d. May 21, 1792; m. Nathaniel Wood- 
ury, 

vii. Epwarp, b. in N., May 15, 1734; .m. Parnell Calif, of Boston. 

viii. ANDREW, b. in N., ‘¥ A 12, 1736. 

ix. wrx 4 b. in N., Oct. 1 , 1788; m. Robert s. of Ebenezer and Elizabeth 
ali 

x. Anna, b. in N., April 11, 1741; d. Aug. 12, 1786; m. Joseph s. of 
Thomas Clark. 

ix. Asicam, b. in N., June 1, 1743; d. Nov. 11, 1803; m. Elias s. of Elias 
[17, iv.] and Love Ne iii.] Coffin, who d. in 1780. 

xii. JENNETTE, b. in N., Feb. 22, 1746 ; "d. there Aug. 25, 1838; m. James 
Coffin (50, v.], who was b. in N., March 20, 1744 44, and d. there May 3, 
1820 


xiii., xiv., xv. ‘Three children, all d. young. 

Roser?’ (Jethro,* Peter Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket, 
April 21, 1704, and died Aug. 8, 1757. He married Ist, Parnell 
Coffin [23. iii. 1 who died in Nantucket, Oct. 26, 1727, leaving no 
children ; he married 2d, Susanna Coffin [20. ic], who was born in 
N., Dec. '30, 1712, and died April 9, 1795. They had:— 

i. Joanna, b. in Nantucket ; d. Nov. 24, 1760. 
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ii. Susanna, b. in N., Sept. 7, 1731; m. James s. of James and Patience 


Whip; 

iii. Cammaeen b. in N., July 11, 1733; d. Sept. 5, 1822; m. Paul s. of 
Nathaniel and Priscilla (Chase) Folger wie d. June 11, 1799. 

iv. Hepzasera, b. in N., Nov. 18, 1736; m. Joseph Allen 

v. Margaret, ~ in N., Sept. 36, 1738 ; "d. Oct. 7 1805 ; m. Jonathan 
Coffin (47, vi , who was b. in N. , Sept. 3, 1732. 

vi. Mary, b. in ov. 18, 1740; m. Coggeshall Rathbone. 

vii. Epnram, b. in N., Jan. 4, 1743; d. July 5, 1810. 

viii. Jeruro, b. in N., Dec. 23, 1744; d. July 4, 1776. 

ix. JonaTuan, b. in N., Jan. 22, 1747 ; d. Aug. 26, 1823. 

x. Robest, b. inN., Dee. 4, 1755 ; d. in 1 


Exurenater’ (Tristram, Peter? Tristram, Peter’) was born Jan. 
13, 1689, and died Aug. 16, 1736. He married, Feb. 11, 1710, 
Judith (Coffin) [11, i. , Noyes, widow of Parker Noyes, who was 
born in Newbury, Oct. 7, 1686. They had .— 


i. Apzrcatt, b. in Exeter, N. H., Nov. 13, 1711; d. Oct. 22, 1775; m. 
Dee. 2, 1731, Dr. Josiah s. of Nicholas and Sarah (Clark) Gilman, 
who was b. Feb. 25, 1710, and d. Jan. 1, 1793. 
ii. Perer, Rev., b. in E., ‘Dec. 9, 1713 ; graduate of Harvard College, 1733 ; 
m. Ist, Jan. 20, 1740, Dorothy, = of a Hethenial on Doro- 
pe y (Cotton) Gookin; who was b. in Hampton April 2, 1722, 
June 18, 1749; 2d, July 19, 1749 0), lizabedh reen; was 
ee at East Kingston, N. H., 1739-72; d. in Exeter, N. H., 
Dec., 1777. 
iii. Eviruater, b. in E., Nov., 1715 ; drowned May 3, 1722. 
iv. sy b. in E., Dec. 22 ‘1717; a. Jul 24, 1741; m. Jan. , OS. 
Rev. Nathaniel s. of Nathaniel -_ Dorothy (Cotton) Gooki2, who 
was b. Feb. 6, 1713, and d. Oct. 22 
v. Dersorag, b. in E., Feb. 11, 1721; Fie hope. 25, 1721. 


TrisTRAM, Jr.’ ( Tristram,* Peter,> Tristram,? Peter’) was born in 
1691; married 1st, Jane Heard; 2d, Hannah Smith ; d. June 21, 
1751. They had :— 


i. i, b. July 16, 1718; m. Ist, Benjamin Sleeper; 2d, Richard 


Jenn 

ii. Suen! b. arch 11, 1721; m. Edward Colcord. 
iii TRISTRAM, b. Feb. 2 2, 1723 ; d. aged 14 days. 
iv. Dexoran, d. aged 8 years. 
v. Joun, d. aged 6 years. 
vi. Susanna, b. Nov., 1731; m. Lemuel Bickford. 
vii. Hannan, b. Nov. "24, 1732 ; m. Joseph Ham. 

. Deporag. 
ix. Erpsater, b. Oct. 19,1742; m. Patience Evans. 
x. ParneL, m. Dec. 25, 1783; m. Nathaniel Evans, 


Dante’ (James,* Tristram, Jr.,> Tristram,? Peter?) was born in 
Newbury, May 10, 1696, and married July 15, 1725, Rebecca 
Bartlett. They had :— 


James, b. in ae ag it eet = 1726. 


i, 
ii. Danrzt, b. — 15, 1728 
iii. Witw1am, b. via ay 15, 1730 ; m. Dec. 4, 1749, Susanna Wheeler ; 
d. March 6, 1 
Mary, b. in ae *Pineb. 19, 1732; d. Nov. 11, 1774; m. Dec. 10, 1761, 
Jonathan Ropes. 
Exizasets, b. in N., Dec. 16, 1633; d. Dec. 15, 1772; m. Jan. 3, 1760, 
Johnson. 
Tristram, b. in N, 
ii. JupiTH, b in N. 
Repgcca, b. in N. 
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Joun® (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr. Tristram, Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, Jan. 30, 1695. He married Ist, in 1718, Anna Ordway, 
who died in 1725; 2d, in 1726, Hannah Cheney. They bad :-— 


i, Mary, b. in poet, ~. 4, 1720; d. March 19, 1736. 

ji. ANNA, ’b, in N., Feb. 7, 1722; m. Robert Sargent. 

iii. Saran, b. in N., March 23, 1725; m. Oct. a7, 1742, Oliver Knight. 
iv. Duston, b. in N., Aug. 4, 1727 ; ‘d. Sept. 8, 1728. 

v. Jonny, b. inN., Aug. 6, 1729; d. Mare 14, 1736. 

vi. Hezexua, b. in N., May 7, 1733 ; d. March 9, * 

vii. Exocu, b. in N., Jan. 7 , 1736: d. March 4 

viii. EL1PHazet, b. in N. , Sept. 8, 1737; m. Jan. stm 1760, Lydia Emery. 


STEPHEN, Jr. (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr. Tristram, Peter’) was born 
in Newbury in 1698, and married Aug. 16, 1722, Sarah Boardman. 
They had :— 

i. Amos, b. June 22, 1723; m. Jan. 10, 1748, ‘Sarah Hook, of Salisbury. 

ii. wy b. April 1, 1725 ; m. Ist, George Massey ; 2d, Jan., 1765, James 

river. 

iii. Eizapern, b. Oct. 26, 1726; d. Nov. 28, 1760; m. Joseph March, Jr. 

iv. Mary, b. July 7, 1 1728. 

vy. Srepven, b. Aug. 30, 1730; m. Jan. 30, 1752, Sarah Knight. 

vi. Marcaret, b. ae Hl, 1732 ; d. Feb. il, 1733. 

vii. Joun, b. Nov. 4, i734; d. Jan. 16, 1754. 


Dante? (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr.> Tristram, Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, Sept. 19, 1700, and married Lydia Moulton, of Hamp- 
ton, N. H. They had :— 

i. *Lypta, b. Dec. 10, 1727; m. » etn Sargent. 

ii. se, b. Aug. 6, 1729 ; Sarah Holt, of Pembroke, N. H 

iii. Smzon, b. Oct. 17, 1731; m. _ =~ oad Kingston ; d. Den 31, 1786. 

iv. Mary, b. ‘Jan. 28, 1734; m. John Kni 

v. Danze, b. Aug. 17, 1737; m. Mohitabie i Harmer, of Sanford. . 

vi. Isaac, b. Feb. 26, 1739. 

vii. Peter, b. at Haverhill. 

viii. Saran, b. at H.; m. Valentine Straw. 


Asner’ (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr.,> Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, April 29, 1702, and married, Dec. 10, 1725, Mary Raw- 
lings, of Stratham. They had :— 


i, Abstcatt, b. May 7, 1726; m. John Fernald. 

ii. Lypta, d. i. 

iii. Lyp1a, b. Jan. 25, 1729; m. Josiah Dergon. 

iv. Many, b. Oct. 18, 1730; m. Benjamin York. 

v. Racuet, b. Oct. 9, 1732’; m. Sept. 30, 1756, Samuel Bartlett. 
vi. Puesg, b. July, 1734 ; m. April 7, 1759, . Moses Merrill. 

vii. Dorcas, b. Oct. 20, 1735 ; d. Feb. 7, 1 

viii. ABNER, ’b. April 25, 1738 ; m. Keziah Cromwell, of Dover. 
ix. Srepnen, d. young. 

x. Sarau, b. May 7, 1740; m. John Dill. 

xi, Same, ©, Nov. 25, 1742 ; m. Edmund Chapman 

xii, SrzpHen, b Fi nt 1744; m. Martha Chapman ; d. Aug. 29, 1800. 
xiii. Toomas, d. y 

xiv. Tuomas, b. ine. fi, 1748. 


Josepn® (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr.,* Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, Dec. 26, 1706; married Ist, Elizabeth Collins, and 2d, 
Feb. 13, 1749, Olive Fowler. They had :— 

i. Joszrn, b. March 30, 1730; m. Ist, June 30, 1752, Mary Lunt; 2d, 

Feb. 26, 1758, Sarah Grant Joy ; d. Feb. 5, 1802. 
ii. mennaem *. Nov. 20, 1731; m. June 29, 1749, Joseph Smith. 
iii. Tristram, b. Sept. 5, 1733; m. Jan. 1, 1758, Ann Davis, of Amesbury. 
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iv. Joun, b. Feb. 5, 1735; d. Sept. 5, 1756. 

v. Saran, b. Jan. 26 1736 ; d. Feb. 18, 1736. 

vi. vii. Two co“; d. in infancy. 

viii. ABEL, b. Sept. 30, 1741 ; - i. 1765, Anne Brewer, of Danvers. 

ix. Mary, b. Sept. 16, 1743; d. Sept. 26, 1743. 

x. Eunice, b. Au . 26, 1744; m. Jan. 26, 1766, Joseph Pilsbury. 

xi. Micuakt, b. May 10, 1746. 

xii. Enocu, b. 13, 1748; m. Ist, Oct. 29, 1772, Elizabeth Kenney ; 
2d, Sarah tel. 

xiii. Samm, b. Jan. 19, 1750; m. July 21, 1774, Elizabeth Larden ;.d. Sept. 
29, 181 

xiv. Ove, b. June 28, 1752. 

xv. Henry, b. A ril 9, 1754. 

xvi. LEMUEL, b. Nov. 20, 1755; m. Catherine Cressal, of Fredericton, Md. ; 

. d. June 29, 1837. 
xvii. Joun, b. Aug. 12, 1757; m. Mary Palmer. 


Bensamin® (Stephen,* Tristram, Jr. Tristram, Peter’) was born 
in Newbury, June 14, 1710, and died there April 30, 1784. He 
married, Oct. 28, 1731, Miriam Woodman. They had :— 


i. Mrriy, b. in “ant, de , Aug. 22, 1732; d. March 7, 1787; m. April 9, 
1751, Abner Lunt, Jr. 

ii. Abicatt, b. in N , Fuly 29, 1734. 

iii. Bensamqy, b. in N. , Sept. 6, 1735; m. Anna Kincaird. 

iv. Mosss, b. in N., Jan. 30, 17375 m. Ist, Mary Atkinson; 2d, Sarah 
Clement ; d. July 25, 177 177 

vy. Sarag, b. nN Oct. 13, 1740 ; d. April 16, 1802 ; m. March 10, 1763, 
Henry P ierce. 

vi. Srepwen, b. in N., July 25, 1743; m. Anna Moreland. 

vii. ANNA, b. in N., Oct. 2, 1745 ; d. Dee. 17, 1792; m. Thomas Dutton. 

iii. JoNATHAN, b. in N., Oct. 1, 1747 ; m. Jane Flanders. 

ix. Awos, b. in N., Oct. 5, 1749 : m. Hannah Brown. 

x. Lemus, b. in N., Nov. 27, 1751 ; m. Ruth Brown. 

xi. Mary, b. in N., March 12, 1754; d. Oct. 21, 1796; m. Feb. 5, 1778, 
Amos Pearson. 

xii. Jacos,* Major, b. in N., June 11, 1756; m. Nov. 18, 1780, Sarah, dau. 
of Col. Abner Greenleaf ; d. in 1829. 


Tristram’ (Peter, Tristram, Jr.,° Tristram, Peter’) was born in 
Gloucester, August 10, 1696, and died August 21,1727. He mar- 
ried, March 22, 1721, vg Tufts. They had:— 

i, Perse, b. Aug. 10, 1723; m. Mary Currier, of Amesbury. 

ii. Ricuarp, b. Jan. 4, 1725 ; “4d. April 15, 1725. 

iii. Suwon, b. March 17, 1726 ; d. Nov. 6, i727. 

iv. A son, b. and died Jan. 2i, 1728. 


Joun® (Nathaniel,* Tristram, Jr.3 Tristram, Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, January 1, 1694; married there April 22, 1713, Judith, 
daughter of Edmund and Abigail (Somerby) Greenleaf, and died 
in Newbury, September 30, 1762. She was born in Newbury, De- 
cember 15, 1692, and died there Feb. 10,1772. They had:— 


i. Ricnarp, b. in Newbury, Nov. 22, 1713; m. Nov. 30, 1738, Abigail 
Hale; d. March 9, 1773. 

ii. Narnaniet,t Dr., b. in N., Sept. 7, 1716 ; m. March 1, 1739, Patience, 
daughter of John and Patience (Dole) itale, who was b. in Newbury, 


* Major Jacob Coffin was father of Nathaniel, who was father of the late Nathaniel 
Wheeler Coffin, of Dorchester, Member of the NE. Historic, Genealogical Society, who 
died Aug. 26, 1869. Vide ante, p. 200. W. 8S. A. 

+ Dr. Nathaniel was the dictinguished physician of Portland, Maine, father of another 
still more distinguished of the same name and place, from whom no descendants of the 
name of Coffin are living, but many of other names, W.S. A. 
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March 22, 1719, and died in Portland, Jan. 31, 1772; d. in Portland, 
Jan. 12, 1766. 

iii. Abicart, b. in N., Nov. 8, 1718; d. May 11, 1803; m. Feb. 2, 1735, 
Rev. Aaron Whittemore. 

iv. Mary, b. in N., July 23, 1720; d. Nov. 25, 1737. 

vy. Pzrsr, Capt., b. in N., May 11, 1722; m. July 6, 1769, Rebecca Hasel- 
ton, of Chester; d. Dec. 15, 1789. 

vi. Apputa, b. in N., _ x 13, 1724; m. May 8, 1746, Ichabod Jones. 

vii. Witu1aM, b. in N., July 3, 1726; m. March 28, 1754, Sarah Haselton ; 
d. Oct. 18, 1815. 

viii. Samvet, b. in N., Nov. 23, 1728; m. May 27, 1752, Anna Pettingill ; 
d. June 29, 1818. 

ix. Ason, d. in infancy. 

x. dJupitu, b. in N., Sept. 3, 1732; d. Nov. 2, 1737. 

xi. Sarag, b. in N., Sept. 26, 1735; d. Nov. 1, 1737. 


Enocn’® (Nathaniel,* Tristram, Jr3 Tristram, Peter’) was born in 
Newbury, Feb. 7, 1696 ; graduated at Harvard College, 1714, and 
died Aug. 7, 1728. He married, January 5, 1716, Mehitable 
Moody. They had :— 

i. Saran, b. Oct. 10, 1716; d. May 1, 1726. 

ii. Ason, b. July 10, 1718; d. July 11, 1718. 

iii. Menitaste, b. Nov. 5, 1719; d. Jan. 15, 1735. 

iv. Wuu1ay, b. Sept. 21, 1721; d. Nov. 6, 1722. 


Joseru® (Nathaniel,* Tristram, Jr. Tristram? Peter’) was born 
in Newbury, Dec. 30, 1702; married July 15, 1725, Margaret 
Morse, and died Sept. 12, 1773. They had:— 


i. Saran, b. in Newbury, Aug. 25, 1726; d. Dec. 19, 1804; m. June 6, 
1759, Rev. Daniel Little. 
ii. Ewnocn, b. in N., Aug. 9, 1728; d. Sept. 30, 1728. 
iii. Mary, b. in N., Dec. 8, 1729; d. Nov. 11, 1735. 
iv. Josnvua,* b. in N., Jan. 9, 1731; m. Jan. 21, 1755, Sarah Bartlett ; 
d. March 30, 1774. 

v. Davin, Capt.,’b. in N., Feb. 27, 1733; m. Aug. 23, 1759, Mary Pike ; 
lost at sea Dec., 1764. 

vi. Susanna, b. in N., Feb. 6, 1735; d. April 5, 1788; m. Aug. 11, 1757, 
James Boyd. 

vii. Pavup, Rev., D.D.,b. in N., Jan. 16, 1737 ; graduate of Harvard College 
1759; m. Nov. 10, 1763, Mary Gorham, of Charlestown; was min- 
ister at Buxton, Maine, 1763-1821; d. in Buxton, June 6, 1821. 

Cuartss, Dr., b. in N., Aug. 17, 1741; graduate of Harvard College 
1759; m. July 1, 1773, Hepsibah Carnes ; d. April 30, 1821. 


Epmunv’ (Nathaniel,* Tristram, Jr.,° Tristram,? Peter’) was born 
in Newbury, March 19, 1708, and died Jan. 29,1789. He married, 
Nov. 15, 1732, Shuah Bartlett. They had :— 


i. Epmvnp, b. Nov. 18, 1733; d. Jan. 17, 1735. 

ii. Puesg, b. March 15, 1735; m. David Lord. 

iii. Epmunp, b. Nov. 3, 1736. 

iv. Narwanret, b. Aug. 25, 1738; m. March 26, 1769, Mary Norton, of 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

v. Sarau, b. July 1, 1740; m. James Hill. 

vi. JANE, b. Feb. 13. 1743; m. Aug. 4, 1763, John Dennet. . 

vii. James, b. July 11, 1745; m. Nov. 17, 1768, Martha McLellan. 

Viii. a b. . 12, 1747; m. 1st, —— Kenneston ; 2d, William Hoyt; 
3d, —— Pray. 

ix. Narsan, b. Aug. 28, 1749; m. Dorcas Bartlett. 


= 


viii. 


* Joshua Coffin was grandfather of Joshua, the Historian of Newbury, member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, &c., who 
died June 24, 1864. W. 8. As 
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49. 


The Coffin Family. 


x. Evocu, b. June 19, 1751; d. Sept. 19, 1761. 
xi. JOHN, b. t. 8, 1753. 

xii. Savan, b. May 31, 1756. 

xiii. Appaia, b. May 17, 1759. 


Moses? (Nathaniel,* Tristram, Jr. Tristram, Peter?) was born in 
Newbury, June 11, 1711; married, Nov. 28, 1732, Anna Dole, and 
died Feb. 22,1793. They had:— 

i. Saran, b. Sept. 19, 1733. 

ii. Enocu, b. June 1, 1735. 

iii. a, b. June 10, 1737; d. March, 1778; m. Aug. 30, 1759, Josiah 

orris. 

iv. Resecca, b. March 2, 1740; m. Feb., 1755, Stephen Gilman. 

vy. Why, b. June 24, 1742. 


Grorce® (James, Jr.,* James,* Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nan- 
tucket, April 22, 1693, and died there Avg., 1727. He married 
Ruth, daughter of John and Experience (Folger) Swain, who died 
Feb. 8, 1775. They had:— 

i. Ame, b. in Nantucket, July 12, 1719; d. June 27, 1801; m. Daniel 

smith. 

ii. Evnice, b. in N., Aug. 25, 1721; d. Jan. 2, 1776; m. Francis s. of 

George and Sarah Brown. 
iii. Prisciiza, b. inN., May 24, 1724; d. Sept. 26, 1806; m. Jonathan 
Ramsdell. 


Natuan® (James, Jr.,* James,? Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nan- 
tucket, Nov. 13, 1696, and died Dec. 4, 1768. He married Lydia, 
daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth (Coffin) [5, ix.] Bunker, who 
was born in Nantucket in 1699, and d. Dec. 4,1785. They had:— 

i. Jemma, b. in Nantucket, Jan. 10, 1721; d. April 3, 1805; m. August, 


1743, Zaccheus son of Barnabas and Mary (Wheeler) Gardner, who 
was b. in N., Aug. 10, 1721, and d. Oct. 23, 1793. . : 

ii. Exizaseru, b. in N., April 9, 1724; d. May 12, 1805; m. Charles s. 
of Eliakim and Elizabeth (Arthur) Swain, who was b. in N., April 13, 
1719, and d. June 4, 1803. 

iii. Exisna, b. in N., Feb. 9, 1726; m. Mary Gardner ; d. Sept., 1777. 

iv. Gxorcg, b. in N., May 23, 1728; m. — Gardner. 


vy. Simeon, b. in N., July 24, 1730; m. Jedidah Coffin; d. March 26, 1816. 

vi. JoNnATHAN, b. in N., Sept. 3, 1732; m. Margarett Coffin. 

vii. Naran, b. in N., Dec. 23, 1734; m. Eunice Bunker; d. at Eastor, 
N. Y., Feb., 1814. A 

viii. Desorag, b. in N., Feb. 18, 1736; d. Nov. 13, 1804 ; m. Abner Briggs. 

ix. Lypu, b. in N., March 20, 1739. 

x. Cuarzes, b. in N., Oct. 8, 1742. 


Exisna’ (James, Jr.,* James, Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nan- 
tucket, Aug. 10, 1699, and died in 1722. He married Dinah, 
daughter of Peleg and Susannah (Coffin) [7, vi.] Bunker, who 
was born in Nantucket, Jan. 25, 1705, and died Jan. 14, 1778. 
They had :— 

i, Jvupirn, b. in Nantucket, March 23, 1722; d. March 12, 1812; m. 

* Joseph Coffin [18, viii.], who was b. in N., Nov. 19, 1719. 


Josnua® (James, Jr.,* James,> Tristram, Peter) was born in Nan- 
tucket, Sept. 16, 1701, and died in 1722. He married Priscilla, 
daughter of Peleg and Susannah (Coffin) [7, vi.] Bunker, who 
was born in Nantucket, Dec. 8, 1703, and died there Oct. 8, 1795. 
They had :— - 

i. Susanna, b. in Nantucket, August 1, 1721. 
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50. James’ (James, Jr.,* James, Tristram,? Peter’) was born in Nan- 
tacket, June 10, 1713; married Priscilla Rawson, and died April 
11, 1784. She died April 30,1791. They had:— 


. Josnva, b. in Nantucket, Oct. 10, 1737; m: Catherine Coffin. 

ii. Marcarer, b. in N. ;d. Nov. 13, 1792; m. Jethro s. of George and 
Elizabeth Hussey. 

iii. Susan, b. in N., Dec. 14, 1740; d. Jan. 15, 1799; m. John s. of Solo- 
mon and Eunice (Gardner) Pinkham, who was b. in N., Dec. 25, 
1738, and d. Sept. 20, 1817. 

iv. Axet, b. in N.; d.in 1777, a prisoner of war. 

James, b. in N., March 20, 1744; m. Jennette Coffin: [29, xii.]; d. in 

N., May 3, 1820. 


STEPHEN BRYANT AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
[Communicated by Joun A. Bourette, Esq., of Woburn, Mass.] 


1, SrepHen’ Bryant was in Plymouth colony, according to King- 
man, as early as 1632.* He was certainly there in the year 1643; 
for in the list of males, in that colony, between the ages of 16 and 
60, able to bear arms, August, 1643, his name is entered under the 
town of Plymouth, but it was afterwards, for some cause, stricken 
from the list.f He was probably there the preceding spring, as 
land was purchased in his name on the 5th of May, 1643. ‘he 
births of children of his are recorded at Plymouth, from 1650 to 
1665. He was propounded as a freeman of Plymouth colony in 
1653, and was admitted as such June 6, 1654. He was chosen 
constable of Duxbury, June 6, 1654, and surveyor of highways at 
Plymouth June 1, 1658. He was a juryman March 5, 1660-1, 
and was chosen constable at Plymouth June 1, 1663. 

He married Abigail, dau. of John Shaw, of Plymouth, and had :— 
Asian, m. Nov. 23, 1665, Lieut. John Bryant, and had: 1. Mary, b. 
Sept. 11, 1666. 2. Hannah, b. Dec. 2, 1668. 3. Bethiah, b. July 25, 
1670. 4. Samuel, b. Feb. 3, 1673. 5. Jonathan, b. March 23, 1677. 
6. Abigail, b. Dec. 30, 1682. 7. Benjamin, b. Dec. 16, 1688. 
. ii. Jonny, b. at Plymouth, April 7, 1650; wife Sarah. 
iii. Mary, b. at P. May 29, 1654. 
. SrepHen, b. at P. Feb. 2, 1658; wife Mehitabel. 
Sarag, b. at P. Nov. 28, 1659. 
. Lypra, b. at P. Oct. 23, 1662. 
ii. Exizasers, b. at P. Oct. 17, 1665. 


Joun* ( Stephen’ ) had : 

i. Joun, b. Sept. 1, 1678. 
James, b. July 26, 1682. 

iii. Ruru, b. Sept. 26, 1685. 

iv. Saran, b. Feb. 28, 1688. 
Joanna, b. Nov. 13, 1690. 
GerorcE, b. Dec. 3, 1693. 


SrerHen’® ( Stephen’ ) had: 
i. SrepHen, b. May 1, 1684. 
* History of North a p. 448. 


+ REGISTER, an’e, iv. 
t Plymouth Colony Records, xii. 91, 
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Dav, b. Feb. 10, 1687. Probably the David Bryant of Scarborough, 
in the county of York, who, May 13, 1718-19, according to the 
= Plymouth county records, appoints his wife Elizabeth his attorney.* 
iii. Wit, b. Feb. 22, 1691-2. 
iv. Hannan. 
. v. Icnazop, b. in Middleboro’, July 5, 1699; m. Ruth Staples. 
vi. Tiorny, b. Aug. 25, 1702. 


IcuaBop*® (Stephen,? Stephen’) removed from Middleboro’ to the 
North Parish of Bridgewater. He d. Nov. 22, 1759, aged 60. He 
married Ruth Staples, who died March 27, 1777, aged 75. They 
had :— 

i. Purp, m. in 1757, Silence Howard. 

. Narwan, d. unmarried. 

iii. Sera, m. Feb. 7, 1765, Elizabeth French. Their descendants will be 
found in Kingman’s History of North ag: cy from which book 
the family of Ichabod Bryant and his son Philip‘ are extracted. 

Jos, m. May 3, 1764, Mary Turner. Descendants in Kingman’s North 
Bridgewater. 

v. Gama .tEt, resided at New Bedford. 

vi. Puese, m. Henry Howard. 

vii. Ruta, m. Mr. Holmes. 

viii. Saran, m. in 1750, Francis Cook. 

ix. Anna, m. Mr. Robinson. 

x. Pkrupence, d. unmarried. 


Purute* (Ichabod, Stephen,? Stephen’) m. in 1757, Silence, dau. of 
Abial Howard. She d. June 25, 1777, and he m. Hannah, dau. 
of Benjamin Richards. She d. Feb. 18, 1816, aged 84, and he d. 
Dec. 19, 1816, aged 80. His children, all by his first wife, were :— 


Outver, b. March 5, 1758; d. Aug. 24, 1776. 
Ruru, b. March 18, 1760; d. young. 
. Danzet, b. June 27, 1763; d. Nov. 5, 1787. 
. Bezareet, b. July 27, 1765; removed to New-York State. 
Peter, b. Aug. 12, 1767, at West Bridgewater ; m. Sarah Snell. 
Cyrus, b. Dec. 20, 1769; m. in 1765, Polly Noyes. Children in King- 
man’s North Bridgewater. 
Anna, b. March 10, 1771; m. in 1795, Capt. Henry -—)— 
Strence, b. April 28, 1774; m. Dec. 27, 1792, Ichabod Bryant, son of 
Seth and Elizabeth (French) Bryant. 
Cuarity, b. May 22, 1777; removed to New-York State. 


Peter’ (Philip,* Ichabod? Stephen,*? Stephen’) was a physician, and 
settled at Cummington, Mass. He m. in 1792, Sarah Snell, dau. 
of Ebenezer and Sarah (Packard) Snell, b. at North Bridgewater, 
April 6, 1766. The children, all b. at Cummington, were :-— 


. i. Austr, b. April 16, 1793; m. Adeline Plummer. 
. ii, Wuram Cutten, b. Nov. 3, 1794; m. Frances Fairchild. 
. iii. Cyrus, b. July 12, 1798; m. Julia Everett. 
iv. Saran Syett, b. July 24, 1802; m. Sept. 13, 1821, Dr. Samuel Shaw, 
b. May 6, 1790, and had: 1. Ellen Theresa, b. Oct. 24, 1822; m. 
Aug. 3, 1842, Clark Ward Mitchell. 
Arruur, b. Nov. 28, 1803; m. Henrietta R. Plummer. 
Cuarity Lovisa, b. Dec. 20, 1805; m. Justin HI. Olds, b. at Bel- 
chertown, Sept. 4, 1806, by whom he had: 1. Sarah Snell, b. April 1, 


* David Bryant and his wife, Elizabeth (probably the same couple), had a ay 
born at Biddeford, Me., in 1724, who is the ancestor of HussARD WINSLOW Bryant, Esq., 
of Portland, Me. The descent of the latter from Stephen Bryant, born in 1724, is through 
Nathan, David, John and David, the last named being the father of the above H, W. Bryant. 

+ The descendants of Dr. Peter Bryant, here given, are taken from a manuscript gene- 
alogy of his posterity, presented to the Historic, Genealogical Society, by Hub W. 
Bryant, Esq., of Portland, Me. 
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1839. 2. Julia Louisa,b. July7, 1840. 3. Bryant, b. Oct. 22, 1843 ; 
d. April 21,1851. 4. John Hixon, b. May 21, 1847. 5. Lucy Wood, 
b. April 29, 1849. 


11. vii. Jonn Howarp, b. July 22, 1807; m. Harriet E. Wiswell. 


7. 


Austin® (Peter, Philip,* Ichabod, Stephen,’ Stephen’) m. Nov. 18, 
1819, Adeline Plummer, dau. of Edward, b. at Pittsfield, May 24, 
1801. Their children were :— 

i. Saran Loutsa, b. Sept. 16, 1820; m. July 12, 1856, Tracy Reeve 

whom she had William G., b. June 4, 1857.” . ty 

ii. Epwarp Raymonp, b. Nov. 2, 1823. 

iii. Wut.1am Austin, b. Dec. 21, 1826. 

iv. Frances Exizasetu, b. Nov. 11, 1828: m. Jan. 1, 1851, Frederic Mosely, 
of Princeton, Ill., and had: 1. Austin P. 2. Roland E. 3. Fred- 
eric P. 4. Bryant. 

v. Cuartes Howarp, b. March 21, 1832. 

vi. Mary SvELL, b. Nov. 2, 1834. 


Wittiam Corren® (Peter,” Philip,* Ichabod, Stephen,? Stephen’ ) 
the celebrated poet, is one of the editors and proprietors of the 
New-York Evening Post. He entered Williams College in the 
class which graduated in 1813, but left to prosecute the study of 
the law. He has since been restored by the college to his place 
among its graduates. He practised law at Great Barrington, Mass. 
for one year, and at Plainfield nine years. In 1825, abandoning 
law for literature, he removed to New-York city, where he edited 
the New-York Review and Atheneum Magazine, a monthly periodi- 
cal, which was merged, the next year, in a new work of a similar 
character, also conducted by him, the United-States Review ‘and 
Literary Gazette. This periodical closed in Sept., 1827, with its 
second volume. In 1826, he became permanently connected with 
the New-York Evening Post, and still retains his connection with it. 

The first general collection of his poems, according to Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, was published in 1832, at New 
York. Since then many editions have appeared. 

He m. Jan. 11, 1821, Frances Fairchild, b. March 27, 1797, 
dau. of Zechariah Fairchild, of Great Barrington. Their children 
were :— 

i, Frances, b. at Great Barrington, Jan. 2, 1822; m. May 12, 1842, Parke 
Godwin, b. Feb. 25, 1816, at Paterson, N.J., a well known writer 
who has been associated with her father as editor of the New-York 
Evening Post. Their children were: 1. Minnze, 2. William Bryant. 
3. Annie. 4. Nora. 5. Frances. 6. Alfred. 7. Harold. 

ii. Jvuia, b. at Cummington, June 29, 1831. 


Crrus* (Peter, Philip,* Ichabod,? Stephen;? Stephen’) m. May 13, 
1834, Julia Everett, dau. of James Everett, of Cummington. They 
had :— 

i. Everert, b. August 10, 1835. 

ii. Pzsrer, b. June 2, 1837. 

iii. CuLtEn, b. June 3, 1839. 

iv. Marcus, b. March 21, 1842. 

v. dutta, b. February 3, 1845. 

vi. Cuanrity, b. December 17, 1848. 

Anrtuur’ (Peter, Philip,* Ichabod,? Stephen,? Stephen’) m. in 1832, 
Henrietta R. Plummer, b. Oct. 12, 1812. They had:— 

i. Anrruor, b. Oct. 15, 1834, 

ii. JULIAN Epwarp, b. Nov. 8, 1836. 
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iii. Evten Avretia, b. Jan. 8, 1839. 

iv. Josera Pivmuer, b. March 25, 1845. 

v. Raymonp Lzsrsr, b, Sept. 8, 1848. 

vi. Henrrerra Raruonp, b. Aug. 15, 1851; d. Oct. 12, 1852. 
vii. ADELINE, b. Sept. 4, 1855. 


11. Jonn Howarp* (Peter,’ Philip,* Ichabod Stephen? Stephen’) a 
poet of some repute, removed in 1831 to Illinois. He m. June 7, 
1833, Harriet Eliza Wiswall, at Norton, Mass., b. Sept. 14, 1808. 
They had :— 


i. Henry Wiswatt, b. April 17, 1835; d. April 28, 1854. 
ii. Extiwan Wiswatt, b. Dec. 2, 1836. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.’ 
[Compiled by Mr. JznEmtan Coisurn, of Boston, Mass.] 
-Continued from page 148. 


Sovrnsoroveu. See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 


“ See “ Mass. Hist. Collections,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1809. 
“ Centennial. Jeroboam Parker. pp. 39. Boston, 1827. 
« See “ Hist. Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
« Record of the Soldiers of Southborough, 1861-1866. 


W. P. Willson. pp. 127. 1869. 
Sovurnsrince. See Sturbridge, Charlton and Dudley. See “ Historical Col- 
lections.” John W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 


“ Historical Discourse, First Baptist Church. pp. 38. Wor- 
cester, 1843. 
« Historical Sketch of Sturbridge and Southbridge. George 


Davis. West Brookfield, 1856. 
Sovrn Boston. History of South Boston. Thomas C. Simonds. pp. 331. 
Boston, 1857. 
Sourn Danvers. See “ History of the Town of Danvers.” J. W. Hanson. 
Danvers, 1848. 
“ « See “Centennial Celebration at Danvers,” June 16, 
1852. Boston, 1852. 
“ « See “ Proceedings at the Reception in Honor of George 
Peabody,” Oct. 9, 1856. Boston, 1856. 
Sourn Derrrietp. Address delivered August 31, 1838, on the completion 
of the Bloody Brook Monument, &c. Luther B. 
Lincoln. pp. 16. Greenfield, 1838. 
Sovurn Hapteyr. See “Inscriptions on the Grave-stones in the Grave Yards 
of Northampton,” &c. Thomas Bridgman. North- 
ampton, 1850. 
“ “ See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Sovurn Reapine. See “ Winthrop’s History of New England.” James 
Savage. Boston, 1825 and 1853. 


1 Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 
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Sout Reaping. See “Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in 
New-England.” [Edward Johnson.] London, 1654. 
Reprinted and Edited by Wm. F. Poole. Andover, 
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1867. 

« « See “ Remains of My Early Friend” (Sophia Prentiss). 
pp- 55. Keene, N. H., 1828. 

« « “ Burial Ground Inscriptions.” L. Eaton, “ N. E. Hist. 
and Gen. Register,” Vol. 7. Boston, 1853. 

“ « See “ Pierpont’s Journal,” “ N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg- 
ister,” Vol. 13. Boston, 1859. 

“ . A Narrative of Late Difficulties in the South Church in 


Reading, Mass., Infant Baptism, &c. pp. 60. North 
Wrentham, Mass., 1835. 


« « See “Memoir of Mrs. Rebecca Evans.” pp. 141. 
Boston, 1836. 

« « Historical Sketch of the Baptist Church at South Read- 
ing. pp. 100. Boston, 1841. 

« « Historical Address, and Historical Poem, by Lilley 


Eaton. James Flint. Bi-Centennial Celebration, 
May 20, 1844. pp. 130. Boston, 1844. 


« « See “ Memoir of Rev. George Evans.” pp.111. Bos- 
ton, 1857. 

« « See “Memoir of Jacob Eaton.” pp.154. Boston, 1859. 

« * School History. See Reports for 1858 and 1860. 
Reading, 1860. 

«“ « Discourse delivered in Old South Church, Reading, Mass., 


August 23, 1863, on Return of Co. D, 50th Reg., by 
William Barrows. 
Sours Scituate. History of Scituate, from its first Settlement. Samuel 
Deane. pp. 408. Boston, 1831. 
* . Pilgrim Conference of Churches, containing an Histori- 
cal Sketch of the First Trin. Cong. Church in Scituate. 
pp- 52. Boston, 1853. 
“ « See “History and Directory of Plymouth County.” 
Samuel Tolman, Jr. Middleboro’, 1868. 
Soutnwick. See “Hist. Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
a See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Spencer. See “History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 
“ See “American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
“ History of Spencer. James Draper. pp.189. Worcester, 1841. 
Second Edition. pp. 276. Worcester, 1860. 
“ See “History of Leicester.” Emory Washburn. Boston, 1860. 
SprInGFIELD. See “Winthrop’s History of New-England.” Edited by 
James Savage. 2 Vols. Boston, 1825 and 1853. 
See “ Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New- 
England.” [Edward Johnson.] London, 1654. Re- 
printed and Edited by Wm. F. Poole. Andover, 1867. 


# Narrative of the Proceedings in relation to the Settlement 
of Rev. Robert Breck. pp. 93. Boston, 1736. 
“ Examination and Answer to the above. pp. 98. Boston, 


1736. 
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SPRINGFIELD. Letter to the Author of the preceding pamphlet. pp. 84. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


& 


Boston, 1737. 

Century Sermon, Oct. 16, 1775. Robert Breck. pp. 28. 
Hartford, Conn. 1784. 

Century Sermon at West Springfield. Joseph Lathrop. 
Springfield, 1801. 

See “Annals of Witchcraft in New-England.” Edited by 
Samuel G. Drake. Boston, 1869. 

Sermon in the Old Meeting House at West Springfield, June 
20,1812. Stephen Bemis. Springfield, 1812. 

Historical Address at West Springfield, Dec. 2, 1824. 
Wm. B. Sprague. pp. 91. Hartford, Conn. 1825. 

Historical Address, at the opening of the Town Hall, March 
24, 1828. George Bliss. pp. 130. Springfield, 1828. 

Address delivered at the Consecration of Springfield Ceme- 
tery, Sept. 5,1841. W.B.O. Peabody. Springfield, 1841. 

See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1831. 

See “Inscriptions on the Grave-stones in the Grave Yards 
of Northampton, &c. Thomas Bridgman. pp. 227. 
Northampton, 1850. 

See “Old Indian Chronicle.” Edited by Samuel G. Drake. 
Boston, 1867. 

See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 

Dedication of the New City Hall, Jan. 1856. J. G. Holland. 
pp- 39. Springfield, 1856. 

Historical Memoir of the Springfield Cemetery, May 28, 
1857. George Bliss. pp. 23. Springfield, 1857. 

See “New-England Historical and Genealogical Register,” 
Vol. 18. Boston, 1864. 

History of the First Half Century of the Third Congrega- 
tional Society. With Appendix. Charles A. Humphreys. 
pp- 50. Springfield, 1869. 


Steriine. See “History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 


“ 


“ 
“ 


Worcester, 1793. 

Farewell Address, delivered at Sterling, Jan. 21,1819. With 
some Preliminary Documents. Lemuel Capen. pp. 24. 
Boston, 1819. 

See “ Worcester Magazine,” Vols. 1and 2. Worcester, 1825-6. 

See “ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 


Stocxsrice. Housatunnuk Indians. Samuel Hopkins. Boston, 1753. 
“ 


“ 


“ 


See “ Mass. Historical Collections,” Vols. 1, 4,5, 7 and 10. 
Boston, 1792-1809. 

See “History of the County of Berkshire.” D. D. Field. 
Pittsfield, 1829. 

Indian Names of Stockbridge. See “ Democratic Review,” 
Vol. 12. Washington, 1850. 

Historical Sketch of Churches in Stockbridge. D. D. 
Field. pp. 30. New York, 1853. 

Past and Present, or Records of an Old Indian Mission 
Station. Miss Electa F.Jones. pp. 275. Springfield, 
1854. 


- See“ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 


2 Vols. Springfield, 1855. 





’ 
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SrocKBRIDGE. Discourse preached Nov. 1, 1868, on the occasion of the 
Erection of Tablets in the Old Church at Stockbridge. 
Nathaniel H. Eggleston. pp. 35. New York, 1869. 
Sronrnam. See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 2. Boston, 1839. 
as History of Stoneham, from its First Settlement in 1645. 
Silas Dean. pp. 36. Boston, 1843. 
Stoveuton. <A Sermon, preached May 22, 1808, the last time of assem- 
bling in the Old Meeting House. Edward Richmond. 
Boston, 1809. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
CONNECTICUT—WITH NOTES. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epes, of Charlestown, Mass.] 
Cates STANLY. 


In the April number of the RecisTeR a mistake occurred in printing the 
foot note on page 130, concerning Caleb Stanly, to which our attention was 
called through the kindness of Charles J. Hoadly, Esq. of Hartford. We 
desire to substitute the following in place of the erroneous note. 

Caleb Stanly, Jr., the son of Caleb and Hannah Stanly, was born at 
Hartford, Sept. 6,1674. He married first, May 13, 1696, Hannah, daughter 
of Samuel Spencer, who died Dec. 5, 1702; and he married, as his second 
wife, Feb. 15, 1704-5, Abigail Bunce, who survived him and was the mother 
of four sons by Mr. Stanly. In October, 1700, he was appointed surveyor 
of lands for the county of Hartford, and, May 8, 1701, one of three commis- 
sioners to run the dividing line between New-London and Preston. His 
name frequently occurs in connection with the settlement of disputes arising 
between towns and individuals concerning the boundaries and division of 
lands. 

Mr. Stanly assisted Eleazer Kimberly,’ when secretary of the colony, 
in writing, until chosen his successor in May, 1709. He held the office till 
Jan. 4, 1711-12, when he died of an epidemic then prevailing in Hartford. 
He was clerk of the courts; and like Secretary Kimberly was an excellent 
penman. 

His grandfather was Timothy Stanley, who removed early from Cambridge, 
and became an original proprietor of Hartford, where he and his family en- 
joyed an honorable position, as well politically as socially.’ 





Hezxk1an HAyYNes. 


Since the publication of General Haynes’s letters, in this series of Con- 
necticut Documents, we have learned that it was a tradition in the Haynes 
family that Major General Haynes did come to this country bringing with 
him his portrait. The painting, from the stile of Sir Godfrey Kneller, was 
in existence a few years ago, and my informant stated it was then in the 
possession of the late Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 


XXII. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ALLYN TO Wait STILL WINTHROP RESPECT- 
InG ANDROS’s EXPEDITION TO SAYBROOK. 


Hartford July 12. 1675. 
Hono™ Capt®. Winthrop. [Note 1.] 
We are glad to hear of your health & of o* friends & Neighbours w™ you, 
the Soldiers sent hence® by post this night past we reced. your letter & un- 
derstand you are at M* Bulls [Wote 2], & of your motions there w™ the 
Gent" of the Massachusets, & seeing you have done your endeauoure to 


1 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. pp. 344-5. 2 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. p. 346. 
3 Here should be a semi-colon. 
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fasten the Indians, to the English, we know not what Farther we have to 
doe in this matter at the present but still to desire you to carry so towards 
the Indians of Narragoncett that you may oblige them to continue in friend- 
ship, with us, & we aduise & order you w™ your company forthw™ to re- 
turn to your charge to Stoneington or New London and doe your best en- 
deauour to defend the county of New London, we have met w™ some unex- 
cted motions from Majo" Andross, whoe w™ some forces is at Saybrooke 
Note 3], what he Intends we are not fully sattisfyed on. & are Forced to | 
continue those forces at Saybrook that came from y* westward with some 
additional forces sent from these partes for the defence of that place, & to 
wayte upon major Andross his motions which puts a farther necessity upon 
us to order your return, untill we may have opportunity to draw off some of 
those forces from Saybrooke. §* This court having considerd what is men- 
tioned of y* Narrogancets refusing to deliver Hostages’ w™ what els 
hath been presented to us are not sattisfyd that it is sufficient Ground for 
y® begining of a warr, S‘ we present o* respects to you, & pray God to 
continue his presence protection & blessings upon your endeauors and the 
endeauoures of o* Confederates 
& remayne 
S* your affectionate friends the Gn" Court 
of Conecticot signed 4’ y* order 
post Scrip. J. Attyn Secret’y. 
remember us to Robbin & Manohoe? 
& tell them we will accept of their 
readines to attend o* orders, & shall 
keep it in remembrance for their future 
aduantage, & order them to keep in 
the same readiness as formerly. & when 
there shall be occasion to imploy them 
you mgt. endeauoure to secure their 
wives and children ;: 


these For Capt". Winthrop at M* Jere Bulls 
at Wickford’ this dd: 
Hast hast post hast for his 
Ma‘ Speciale seruice. 


This letter voted to be signed % the Sec'y In the name 
of the Court & sent post to Capt" Winthrop. 


(Field) a coppy of a letter to 
Capt” Winthrop July 12. 
1675. 


Nore 1. 


Wait Still Winthrop came of honored parents and a distinguished ances- 
try. He was the son of Gov. John* (of Connecticut) and Martha (Fones) 
Winthrop, born Feb. 27, 1641-2, and was conspicuous in political and mili- 


1 See abstract of Winthrop’s letter printed in Note 1, p. 326. 

2 These were two friendly Indians: Robin Cassicinamon was the governor of those 
Pequots living west of Mystic river (Trumbull); Momoloe, Mohomo or Manohoe, as we 
find her name variously spelled, was the Narragansett Sunk Squaw. 

3 Wickford is situated on the west side of Narragansett bay, and was embraced in the 
territory whose jurisdiction was disputed by Rhode Island and Connecticut. The town. 
was on its own application taken under the government of the latter colony in 1674. 

4 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. pp. 28-9. 
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tary circles in Connecticut. He was colleague commissioner of the United 
Colonies with his father in 1675, and during the usurpation of Andros was 
one of his counsellors, as was also his elder brother Fitz John Winthrop,’ 
afterwards governor of Connecticut. On the rising of the colony and im- 
prisonment of Andros, Major Winthrop was placed in command of the mili- 
tia. He was named a councillor in the charter of 1692, and was afterwards 
chief justice of the superior court of Massachusetts. He married Mary, 
daughter of William Brown, of Salem, by whom he had six children, among 
whom were John, born in Boston, August 26, 1681, H.C. 1700; and Anne, 
born Nov. 28, 1686,? who married Thomas Lechmere, of Boston. On the 
death of his father the son claimed the whole of the real estate of which his 
father died seized and possessed; but a claim toa share of the real estate 
being put in by Mr. Lechmere in the right of his wife, the litigation, of 
which an account has been given in a preceding note,* arose. 

Just previous to the time the letter in the text was written, Philip’s war 
had been inaugurated at Swanzey by a party of Indians who attacked the 
inhabitants and burned two houses on the 20th of June. Fearing lest the 
wily chief of Mount Hope should prevail upon the Narragansetts to join him 
in attacking the English settlements, commissioners were appointed by 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies “to obtain new guaranties of 
friendship” from this powerful tribe. The commissioners from Massachu- 
setts were Major Thomas Savage, Capt. Edward Hutchinson, his brother-in- 
law, and Joseph Dudley; and on the part of Connecticut, Major Wait Still 
Winthrop and Mr. Richard Smith* were appointed. The commissioners 
were accompanied by a strong military force, and on the 15th of July suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a treaty with the tribe; by which for a stipulated price 
the Indians agreed to deliver up to the colonies all subjects of Philip who 
should come within their boundaries, and to resist any attempts of Philip to 
invade their country or that of the English. 

It was while absent on this mission that the foregoing letter was address- 
ed to Major Winthrop. An abstract of a very interesting letter written by 
him to his father, the governor, dated July 9th, is given by Mr Trumbull in 
the second volume of the Colonial Records of Connecticut, page 338 ; in it 
he gives an account of his movements up to the time of writing; he says he 
held a conference with Ninigret, the Niantic sachem, who refused to give 
hostages as a pledge of fidelity, but promised to deliver up any of Philip’s 
men who might come to him; that he met the Massachusetts commissioners 
at Mr. Smith’s house* on the day he was writing, and that they were quar- 
tering at Mr. Jer. Bull’s—described as “ being a convenient large stone house, 
with a good ston-wall yard before it, which is a kind of small fortyfyca- 
tion to it.” By this letter it appears the forces consisted of about 120 vol- 
unteers from Boston, a company of 60 soldiers from: New London and Sto- 
nington, and about 60 Pequots, with Robin and Mohomo, who are mentioned 
in the postscript of Secretary Allyn’s letter in the text. 

Major Winthrop died November 7, 1717. 

Winthrop’s History of New-England. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. 
’ Conn. rt Ae f eee’ 4 d ° "¢ 


1 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. p. 32. 

2 Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary. 3 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. pp. 460-2. 

4 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. p. 32. 5 Drake’s History of Boston, p. 405. 

® This house was also situated at Wickford. It was erected by Richard Smith, in 1641, 
and the timber used in its construction was brought from Taunton River by water. See 
History of the Narragansett Church, p. xvii, 
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Nore 2. 


Jirah or Jerah Bull was a son of Gov. Henry Bull, who came from Lon- 
don in the James in 1635, «. 25; settled at Roxbury, and was made freeman 
May i7, 1637. He removed to Boston, and thence to Rhode Island, where 
by wife Elizabeth he had Jireh, born at Portsmouth, a town about twenty 
miles east of Wickford, in September, 1638. 

Both father and son appear to have taken a lively interest in public affairs. 
The father was chosen governor of the colony of Rhode Island, May 6, 1685, 
as successor of William Coddington. Jireh Bull, the son, kept a garrison 
house’ in the Narragansett country during Philip’s war. He married Gods- 

ift Arnold, by whom he had Jireh, born in 1682; Benjamin in 1685, and 
Benedict. His wife died April 23,1691. Savage says he had a second wife, 
Sarah, who may have been the mother of Henry, Ephraim and Ezekiel. 
May 21, 1669, Mr. Jireh Bull was ordered by the governor and council to 
“bee added a conservator of the peace in the King’s Province,” and in 
1678 he received a like appointment for Pettacomscutt. Sept. 25, 1671, he 
was nominated and appointed with two others, to make and assess a rate 
upon the inhabitants of Pettacomscutt towards raising £200 in silver ordered 
by the governor and council to be raised for the management of the colony’s 
affairs in England, by John Clarke, the deputy governor of Rhode Island, 
“against the intrusions of Connecticut”; and May 14, 1672, he was associated 
with two others as commissioners to “ putt a fynall issue and end to all dif- 
ferences between” the two colonies. The dispute was upon the question of 
the boundary line between Rhode Island and Connecticut; and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Narragansett country, which after long controversy was assigned 
to the latter colony. Being a freeman of the town of Newport, he was ad- 
mitted freeman of the colony of Rhode Island, May 2, 1682; was made 
constable in 1687, and sheriff in 1698. 

Rhode Island Col. Records. Conn. Col. Records. Porter’s Hist. of Narragansett. 


Nore 3. 


It is well known that Andros used his best endeavor to bring Connecticut 
under his control by formally demanding their submission to his govern- 
ment, and a surrender of the territory alleged to belong to the Duke of York, 
whose lieutenant Andros was; and by craftily offering his assistance in 
reducing to subjection the Indians, who had been very troublesome for the 
few weeks immediately preceding the date of his letter—July 4, 1675. 

Andros’s purpose was to land at Saybrook, surprise the fort, and, having 
thus got a foot-hold, use his opportunities to the best advantage. But the 
good people of Connecticut were too vigilant to be thus taken unawares. 
Interpreting aright his real intentions, Capt. Thomas Bull, of Hartford, 
was instantly despatched with one hundred men to occupy the fort at Say- 
brook, with instructions not to permit Andros to land unless his troops left 
their arms in the two sloops in which they arrived from New York; and tw 
hold the place in case of an attack. Capt. Bull reached the town and was 
in the fort only a few hours before Andros arrived, on the eighth of July. 
In his Majesty’s name Andros commanded the Duke’s patent and his own 
commission to be read on the river bank, where he was met at his own 
request by the officers of the garrison, who commanded him to desist. Dr. 


1? About December, 1675, Mr. Bull’s garrison house, which was located on ‘Tower Hill,” 
was attacked and burned by the Indians. Only two of the inmates escaped with their 
lives, while ten men and five women and children perished. 
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Trumbull, in his History of Connecticut, gives a romantic account of this 
affair which later historians are inclined to doubt. 

During the reading of the patent and commission, Capt. Bull and his 
officers “ withdrew a little declaring they had nothing to do to attend it.” 
The ceremony over, the protest® of the general court was then read by the 
officers to Gov. Andros who “ was pleased to speak of it as a slander, and so 
an ill requital for his kindness.”* 

Fin@ing his plans had been foiled by the watchfulness and determination 
of the colony, he re-embarked with his followers, and returned to New-York 
the same day. 

%onn. Colony Records. Trumbull’s Hist. of Conn. Palfrey’s History of New- 
Eugland. 


XXIII. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ALLYN TO Gov. ANDROS CONCERNING 
InpIAN MATTERS. 


Hono” S*. Hartford April 18. 1676. 
We gratefully accept your deepe sence of the publick calamaties & sorrows 
of this Indian warr, & thought it very needfull to disspatch o* earnest desires 
that you would please to Improue your Indeauoures to procure an Honble 
& safe peace between the english & y* Indians which If you cannot obtayne 
though that be firstly eligible we then hope For your readiness as mentioned 
in your letter [Vote 4], then to be ussing such fitting means as may bepro- 
per for the suppressing of the enemie. As to the playne mention of the 
remoual of that vmbrage’® of susspition touching former claymes, we take the 
more kind Notice thereof considering the Juncture of difficulties. 

& remayn your friends the councill of Conecticott 
 y" order signed ¢¥ John Allyn Sec’y. 


For the Hon’ Majo" Edmond Andross Esq‘ 
Gov". of his royall highnes his Territories 
in Americah at N. York y* dd 
Hast post hast for his 
Ma seruice 
(Filed) 
A coppy of a letter to 
Majo‘ Andros Aprill 
18. 1676 
Connecticutt 


Nore 4. 


This letter from Andros accompanied the reply of the New-York council, 
under the hand of its secretary, Matthias Nicolls, to some propositions made 
by the Connecticut council. The letter is written in a much more friendly 
spirit than one would expect to discover after reading the curt reply of 
the council, and is as follows:—* 


1 Vide Trumbull’s yoo Th Conn. p. 345-6. 


2 Conn. Coll. Rec. ii. pp. 3 Ibid. pp. 580-1. 4 Ibid. pp. 583-4. 

5 See the last paragraph of Andros’s letter printed in Note 4, on page 329; also Note 3, 
page 328, wherein is mentioned the reply of Andros to the officers in command of the 
ort at Saybrook, after the reading of the protest of the General Court. 

6 From Conn. Col. Rec. ii. p. 437. 
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“ An Answer to the Councell’s Letter. 

Gentlemen: This being the first seeming application and notice consider- 
ing the publick calamities in yo" parts, therefore, (not to loose time,) if you 
desire and will take fitting and present Resolves accordingly, I am ready to 
use my endeavours to procure an hon & safe peace between you and the 
Indyans; which if I cannot obtaine by faire meanes, then to use such other 
as may bee proper for mee; and wholy to remove all manner of jealousyes, 
shall suspend all further demands of that part of yo" Colony claymed by his 
Royall Highnesse, (to remaine as it is,) till a determination from England. 
Desiring your speedy answer, 


Your friend 
“To the Councell or E. ANDROsS.” 
Authority of Connecticutt Colony.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Winstow anp Wintarop.—I have just found the following entry of marriage in 
the parish register of St. Bride’s, Fleet street, London : 

** 1594, Nov. 4. Edward Winslowe and Magdalene Ollyver.”’ 

There can be no doubt that these were the Governor’s parents (See Reetsrer, vol. 
iv. p. 297; vol. xxi. p. 210) ; but whether they came up to London to be married, or 
whether she was a resident of St. Bride’s, I have not been able to ascertain. There 
were Olivers in that parish, and as I am making a thorough search of the Registers 
I may be able to identify the Magdalen. This record settles, of course, a disputed 
question, and gives, I believe, for the first time, the surname of the governor’s mother. 

I found also at St. Bride’s the following marriage: 

*© 1599, Oct. 3. Adam Wyntrop and Jone Hills.”’ 

See Life and Letters of John Winthrop, vol. i. p. 16, note. They were married by 
License, but the record of it does not now exist. This is of minor importance, but 
still worth noting. 

Such discoveries as these confirm me in my estimate of the value of the London 
Registers, which I have been for a long time examining systematically. 

ndon, Eng., May 7, 1870. JosePH L. CHEsTzR. 


Drake, John. What Joun Drake is referred to in the item printed in the Rzats- 
TER, Vol. xxiv. p. 78? 

In the will of Francis Drake, of Esher, Esq., dated March 13th, 1633, he, the tes- 
tator, mentions ‘‘ Jonn Drake my cozen Witu1aM Drake’s son,” and directs his ex- 
ecutors to pay him, the said Joun Drake, ‘‘ Twenty pounds, to be sent to him in 
New-England, in commodities.’ The will was proved in 1634. 

This Francis Drake, of Esher, was the son of Richard Drake of Surrey, whom Sir 
Francis Drake, the circumnavigator, in his will, calls his cousin. He was an onl 
son, and died at the age of about fifty, and was buried at Walton on Thames. He 
was of the Ashe family of Drake of Devonshire, and his father was a younger brother 
of Sir Bernard Drake of Mount Drake and Ashe, well known in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Francis appears to have taken him bag weeps under his patronage, 
and introduced him to Elizabeth, in whose household he had a station until his own 
and the Queen’s death, which both happened in the same year. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the great friend of Sir Francis Drake, stood god-father to the son and doubt- 
less gave him the name of his father’s patron. 

Not much is known of Francis Drake, of Esher, except that he was a ‘‘ Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber in ordinary ”’ to king James I., and that he married Jone, daugh- 
ter of William Totill, Tothill, or Tohil, of Shardeloes, me 9 ; and the strong pre- 
sumption that he resided for a short time in New-England, and that his family, at 
least himself and wife, were Puritans. See 3 Coils. Ms. Hist. Soc. ix. 244-5. 

But this note is only to advert to the John Drake named in the will of Francis 
Drake, of Esher, Esq., as son of his cousin, William Drake. In those days the word 
cousin had rather an uncertain signification, as to the degree of relationship between 
parties ; no distinction being made between first, second, third, &c. cousins. But 
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from an extensive chart of this Drake family before me, I find but one John who 
could be meant in the will of Francis Drake of.Esher, and he was son of William 
Drake, of Yardbury, grandson of John Drake, ies sheriff of Devon. This sheriff 
nee Seer first cousin to the testator, a great-grandson of Sir Bernard Drake before 
mentioned. 

Now there were three John Drakes in New-England at or near the time Francis 
of Esher made his will, and it has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained whether 
these three were really one or the contrary. There was John at Boston, 1630 ; John 
at Windsor, 1635; and John at Taunton in 1637. The Taunton John may have 
gone to Windsor, and the Boston John may have been the Taunton John, but there 
is nothing certain yet known about it. 

‘There was a widow Joane Drake who joined the First Church in Boston in 1634. 
She was dead in 1637, and under that date, in the first volume of the General Court 
Records, ap a sort of settlement of her estate. Connected with it are the names 
of several ton men whose names are not found in the New-England Genea- 
logical Dictionary. 8. G. D. 


AppteporeE (Isles of Shoals). Where are the Records of the ancient town of 
Appledore (Isles of Shoals)? It is said the church records of Gosport, dating back 
to about 1730, were destroyed by fire in the spring of 1866. N. 


Patmer, Roger. In Nichols’s History of the county of Leicester, in the pedigree 
of Palmer of Osgathorpe, Edward Palmer, of Nayton, Norfolk, who died about 1630, 
aged 55, is said to have left four sons, of whom Roger “‘ went to Virginia, and after- 
wards to New-England.’’ Can he be identified here? W. 8S. A. 


Frost, William. The undersigned solicits information respecting the ancestry and 
ae in England of William Frost, believed to have emigrated from Binstead or 
ensteed in Hampshire (two! miles from Farnham), England ; was one of the colon 
who went from near Boston in 1655, and made the first settlement at Setauket, L. I. 

J.J. Larrine, 20 Nassau street, New York. 


Fircu, Thomas. Information of date and place of death of Thomas Fitch, of 
the class of 1827 of Waterville College, and of other facts of his history subsequent 
to his graduation, is desired by Prof. Charles E. Hamlin, of Waterville, Me. 


Suerman Geneatocy. On page 159 of the current vol. of the Recisrer, for Reece 
read Reese; on page 160, for Sampson read Lampson; and, on same page, for 
Mansfield read Lancaster. 


_A Srvcunar Corcrpence—that we should have happened to publish for the first 
time, and in the same number of the Recister, a letter of Pres. John Adams and Mr. 
Slafter’s ay address, in both of which occurs the quotation: Vir ea 
nostra voco.—Ep. 


«a 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 


[Communicated by Rev. Dorvus Ciarxe, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Wart, Rev. Pliny Holton.—The subject of this notice was a son of John and 
Bethiah (Holton) White, and was born in Springfield, Vt., 6 October, 1822. By his 
maternal ancestry he was descended from William Holton, one of the first settlers of 
Hartford, Ct., and afterwards of Northampton, Mass. 

He was left fatherless and in poverty when a little more than three years old, 
and had no assistance in procuring an education, except what his mother pave him 
before he was fifteen years of age. His whole schooling was obtained at Limerick, 
(Me.) Academy, where he was a student from his eighth to his fifteenth year. He 
was a clerk in a store for a few years, then studied law with Hon. William C. Brad- 
ley, of Westminster, Vt., and was admitted to the bar of the county of Windham, 
24 November, 1843, it being the first session of the court after his arriving at the age 
of twenty-one. 


1 It is probably between 4 and 5 miles.—J. w. D. 
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He practised law in West Wardsboro’ from 15 April, 1844, till $* March, 1848; 
in Londonderry, from the latter date till 1 February, 1851; and in Brattleboro’, from 
that time till 25 December, 1852. 

From 1 February, 1851, till the end of the year, he was editor of the Brattleboro’ 
Eagle, and during the next year he was assistant editor. 

rom January, 1853, to August, 1857, he was clerk in a manufacturing establish- 
ment. From 15 August, 1857, to 7 May, 1858, he was editor and joint publisher of 
the Hampshire and Franklin Express at Amherst, Mass. 

He pursued theological studies privately for a number of years ; preached his 
first sermon in Westminster, Vt., 18 April, 1858, and was licensed in Amherst, 
Mass., 11 May, 1858, by the Hampshire-Kast Association. After preaching a few 
Sabbaths each in Bernardston, Mass., and Putney, Vt., he went to Coventry, Vt., 
and commenced labors as acting pastor, 8 August, 1858. Ina few months a revival 
occurred by which about twenty were added to the church. He was ordained 15 
February, 1859. Rev. George N. Webber preached the sermon. He remained in 
Coventry till his death. 

When about twenty years of age he commenced writing for the periodical press, 
-— wae copious contributor to the newspapers and magazines during all the rest 
of his life. 

At different times he wrote editorially for the Vermont Journal, People’s Journal, 
Newport Express, Caledonian, and Orleans Independent Standard. To the Histori- 
cal Mesias and Congregational rterly, he contributed numerous historical and 
biographical articles. For the Vermont Record, he furnished some hundreds of 
articles, most of them relating to Vermont history and biography. Among them 
was a series of biographical notices of alumni of Middlebury College, continued 
nearly every week for several years; a series of biographies of presidents of the 
University of Vermont, and a series of memoirs of the governors of Vermont. He 
was the Vermont correspondent of the Congregationalist from 1852 till 22 April, 
1869. He wrote much for the New-York Observer, the Rutland Herald, and the 
Vermont Chronicle, and contributed occasionally to many other periodicals. 

In 1851 he was an assistant clerk of the House of Representatives. In 1852-3 he 
was secretary of civil and military affairs to Gov. Erastus Fairbanks. He was the 
representative of Coventry in the legislature of Vermont, 1862-63, and chaplain of 
the Senate in 1864, ’65 and ’66. In November, 1863, he was appointed superinten- 
dent of recruiting in the county of Orleans, and held the office till the close of the 
war. 

In November, 1862, he was appointed a member of the board of education, and, by 
repeated appointments, held the office for six successive years, and was the author 
of the annual reports of the board. 

He was chaplain of the 3d regiment of Vermont militia (under the law of 1839), 
and of the 5th (under the law of 1864). 

He was superintendent of schools in St. Johnsbury one year, 1857 ; and in Coventry 
two years, 1862-4. 

He was elected to office of G. W. & C. T., of the I. O. G. T. of the State of Ver- 
mat, in January, 1867, and held the office two years and four months, or until his 

eath. 
He married, 11 May, 1847, Electa B. D. Gates, of Belchertown, Mass., by whom 
he had :—1. Margaret Elizabeth, born in Londonderry, Vt., 21 March, 1849. 2. John 
Alexander, born in Brattleboro’, 15 February, 1851; died in Brattleboro’, 12 August, 
1851. 3. William Holton, born in St. Johnsbury, 1 August, 1855. 

He died at his residence in Coventry, Vt., 24 April, 1869, aged 46 years, 6 months, 
18 days, and was buried in Westminister, Vt., on ‘Tuesday, 27 April, 1869. 

Among,his published addresses and sermons are the following :— 

1. The Golden Age of Agriculture: An Address before the Windham County 
Agricultural Society, at its Annual Fair, 3 October, 1850. 

2. Religious Lessons from the Atlantic Telegraph: A Sermon preached in Coy- 
entry, Vt., 29 August, 1858. 

3. The Life and Services of Matthew Lyon: An Address pronounced, October 29, 
1858, before the Vermont Historical Society, in the presence of the General Assembly 
of Vermont. Burlington: 1858. Pp. 26, 8vo. 

4. A History of Coventry, Orleans County, Vt. Irasburgh. 1859. Pp. 70, 8vo. 

5. Death in the Midst of Life: A Sermon at the Funeral of Henry H. Frost. 

6. Methuselah: A Sermon preached in Coventry, Feb. 12, 1860. (In the Herald 
of Truth, Vol. IL.) . 

7. Home Duties in Time of War: A Sermon delivered in Coventry, Vt., on the 
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occasion of the National Fast, Sept. 26, 1861. (In the Orleans Independent Stan- 
dard, Oct. 11, 1861.) 

8. Christian Patriotism: A Sermon preached at North Troy, 25 May, 1862, in 
commemoration of Lieut. Charles F. Bailey, who died of a wound received in the 
os ‘ow Mills, Va., 16 April. (In the Orleans Independent Standard, 6 

une, 1862. 

9. A Sermon preached at Coventry, on occasion of the National Thanksgiving : 
August 9, 1863. (In the Orleans Independent Standard, 21 August, 1863.) 

10. A Sermon occasioned by the Assassination of Abraham Lincoln: Preached at 
a 23 April, 1865. Brattleboro’: 1865. Pp. 20, 8vo. 

11. The Ecclesiastical History of Vermont: An Essay read before the General 
Convention of Vermont in Newbury, June, 1866. Pp. 7, 8vo. 

12. Jonas Galusha, the Fifth Governor of Vermont: A Memoir read before the 
Vermont Historical Society at Montpelier, October, 1866. Pp. 16, 8vo. 

13. Annals of Salem. 8vo. PP: 4. 

14. A Sermon preached in Westminster, Vt., June 11, 1867, on the One Hun- 
dreth Anniversary of the Organization of the Congregational Church. Bellows 
Falls: 1867. Pp. 27, 8vo. 

15. Manual Congregational Church in Coventry. Montpelier: 1868. Pp. 19, 8vo. 

16. History of ooieupere in Orleans County. 1868. Pp. 4, 8vo. 

17. History of the Congregational Churches of Orleans County, Vt. ; with Biogra- 
phical Notices of the Pastors and Native Ministers. Pp. 62, 8vo. 1868. 

18. The Congregational Church in Westminster, Vt.: Its Pastors and Native 
Ministers. 1869. Pp. 20, 8vo. 

Mr. White was probably better acquainted with the personal history and peculiar 
characteristics of more Vermont men, than any man now living. He has left sketches 
of most of the leading men of the State, both clergymen and laymen, all carefully 
and systematically arranged. 

At the time of his death, he was president of the Vermont Historical Society. He 
was deeply interested also in the cause of Christian missions, education and temper- 
ance, and as a pastor of the Congregational church in Coventry he was a suc- 
cessful. He was a man of indefatigable industry, and his loss to the world will be 
severely felt. He died of brain disease, after an illness of three weeks, occasioned 
undoubtedly by over exertion. 

He was a member of the corporation of Middlebury College, and received the 
qoesneny degree of Master of Arts from Amherst, Middlebury, and the University of 

ermont. 

He was chosen a resident member of this society 2 December, 1868. 

{An extended memoir of Mr. White, read before the Vermont Historical Society 
by Henry Clarke, Esq., of Rutland, Vt., has been printed. Did our space permit, 
we on hs glad to publish it entire. It is a worthy tribute to a remarkable 
man.—Ep. 


Totman, Hon. Thomas.—Mr. Tolman was born in Stoughton, Mass., 20 February, 
1791, and died in Boston, 20 June, 1869 

In tracing his descent for six generations we find that his ancestor, Thomas Tol- 
man, was born in England in 1608-9, and came to this country with some of the first 
settlers in Dorchester. A copious genealogy of the family, wherein this early emi- 
_ and his numerous descendants are described, was prepared by Mr. William B. 

‘rask and published in the Rectsrsr, ante, vol. xiv. page 247. The subject of this 
brief memoir was the son of Samuel, son of Johnson, son of Samuel, son of Thomas, 
whose father as just stated came from England. 

Mr. Tolman was graduated at Brown University, in 1811; and the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on him by Harvard University in 1822. Of his 
rank or attainments as a student at college we have no means of knowing ; but that 
the acquisitions he then made were solid and durable, there can be no doubt. There is 
reason to believe he was a sound scholar, and, from his mney thorough in whatever 
he undertook. I find, however, that when he took his degree in 1811 he delivered a 
** Poem on Social Intercourse.” 

On leaving college he went to Georgetown, then a flourishing seaport in South- 
Carolina, and the shire-town of the county, and entered the office of Mr. Mitchell, 
under whose tuition he pursued his legal studies, until admitted at Charleston to 
practise in the courts of that state. In the mean time he was engaged as an editor 
of a newspaper, for the means of defraying his expenses. We are not inform 
whether he ever practised law in Carolina ; but he opened an office in Canton, Mass., 
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near his native town, in 1815, where he was successful, and for some time had a full 
range of business in that and the neighboring villages. In 1837 he removed to 

ton, and there continued his professional pursuit to the last of his days: although for 
several years he seldom attended courts and principally devoted himself to chamber- 
counsel and drawing of wills and trust estates, &c., in the drafting of which 
he excelled. He also for several years, as an associate with the lamented Au- 
oa yf held the office hw of the jail-delivery for the county of 

ty) 


uffolk. Mr. Tolman was naturally diffident, and was reluctant to put on the armor 
of an advocate, but he was a safe counsellor, and among litigants was a ready 
peacemaker. 

He was married in Boston, 30 April, 1846, to Miss Elizabeth Call og 30 May, 
1808), —— 0% of the late Col. Jacob Stearns, of this city, by the Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, D.D. His wife died 26 Nov., 1866, zt. 67, leaving only one child, a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth S., who was born 25 April, 1851. ‘Though he entered into the conju- 
gal state at the eleventh hour, he found himself a much happier man; for he was 
tenderly attached to his partner, who was a most amiable woman. After her death 
his health seemed to cee: he felt, as it were, alone in his old age, and that soli- 
tude then may be too solitary; yet he seemed to linger upon the outskirts of the un- 
seen world nearly three years. 

He belonged to the fraternity of Freemasons, which he joined early in life, and sus- 
tained many high offices in that society. 

July 4, 1825, as district-deputy grand-master he was deputed to lay the corner 
stone of the court-house in Dedham; on which was afterwards erected a beautiful 
granite edifice of the Doric order. He delivered an address on the occasion, which 
was spoken-of in high terms by those who witnessed the ceremonies. 

He was elected senior grand-warden of the grand lodge of Massachusetts three 
times : in 1841, ’42, and °43 ; and in 1848 he succeeded the lamented R. W. John J. 
Loring as grand treasurer, an office to which he was annually chosen until December, 
1861, thirteen years. 

Mr. Tolman was one of the six thousand Masons of Boston and its vicinity, who 
signed the eloquent declaration drawn by Charles W. Moore, Esq., protesting against 
the false accusations of their enemies ; and he lived to see the institution again revive 
and hecome larger and more prosperous than ever. 

Mr. Tolman was a member of the legislature of Massachusetts ten years. In 1849 
and 1850, he was chosen a state councillor for Suffolk, under the administration of 
Gov. George N. Briggs. He was elected a member of this society 1 April, 1863. 

He was a man of great equanimity and gentleness, and a congenial companion. 
In all his dealings and business he was strictly upright and conscientious ; ever 
ready to do an act of kindness and cautious in speaking of the failings of others. It 
was with him a fixed principle to owe no man; and in whatever concerned his 
domestic or personal economy he was methodical and neat to a nicety. 

It has often been remarked that the taste and disposition change with the ap- 
proaches of old age; and that even melancholy and moroseness are then too often 
seen in the wrinkles of conversation. Nearly two thousand years ago, the great 
Roman satirist spoke thus sadly of the ills and sorrows of longevity :— 


“ Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum.” 


This may be true in many cases—perhaps too often. Mr. Tolman was an excep- 
tion. Life sometimes, like good wine, mellows with age. He was a man easy to 
owe, invariably cheerful, and satisfied with the dispensations of Divine Providence. 

fe habitually looked upon the bright side of the world ; for in the complexion of 
his mind he was an optimist ; and at no period of his life did his genial and smiling 
face exhibit a falling off to the dolorous lamentations or croaking fears of a pessimist. 
His faith was firm that our Heavenly Father will order all things, both here and 
hereafter, fur the good of his children who look up to Him. 

His constitution, naturally tender and delicate, began to fail toward the decline of 
life : there was 2 nervous sensibility, especially in sudden changes of weather, to 
which he was always subject, perhaps in part from never having cultivated his mus- 
cular powers in his youth. This rendered him feeble in frame and timid in expos- 
ure. Indeed, he was a living barometer, which rose and fell with the atmosphere 
and could anticipate an east wind long befure its humid influences were felt around 
us. But it seemed to be his body, not his mind, that suffered. 

His last sufferings were not long nor severe. His remains were conveyed to 
Stoughton, after funeral services were performed at St. Stephen’s Church in this 


Vout. XXI1YV. 
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¢eity, at which a number of brethren and several members of the grand lodge were 
resent ; and in Stoughton the brethren of Rising-Star lodge convened at the station- 
ouse, went in procession to the grave, and there paid the last honors to his memory, 
The obituary notice of him in the Boston Transcript, 22 June, 1869, was a happy 
epitome of the virtues and character of this excellent man. ‘‘ He was one of the 
a gentle and amiable of men, universally beloved and esteemed wherever he was 
own.”” 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Nore. We regret that-we are again compelled to postpone several book-notices and 
other articles. Our contributors will see that we are doing all we can to accommodate 
them, by giving a large number of extra pages in each number.—Ep.] 


The Stickney Family: a Genealogical Memoir of the Descendants of William 
and Elizabeth Stickney, from 1637 to 1869. By MatrrHew Apams 
Stickney. Salem, Mass.: printed for the Author. Essex Institute 
Press, 1869. 8vo. pp. 526. 


This volume is one to be fairly placed in the front rank of our genealogies. The 
record is full, the dates exact, the surmises few and apparently judicious, and in all 
these respects it satisfies the requirements now made for a really good family history. 

William Stickney, the emigrant, is believed to have been the son of William S., of 
Frampton, co. Lincoln, Eng., and grandson of Robert Stickney of that place. We 
say believed, since the author does not supply the data from which this opinion was 
formed, and we are left in ignorance of their value. It is perhaps as well to begin 
with William the emigrant, who came hither with his wife and some three children, 
was admitted to the Boston church in 1638, and was soon after one of the first set- 
tlers at Rowley, Mass. From him has sprung a goodly progeny, of which about six 
thousand are recorded in this book, and for several generations Essex county seems 
to have been their chief residence. 

As will be evident to every one who examines this record the author has been in- 
defatigable in examining all possible sources of information, and nothing can be left 
to be gleaned in the fields that he has traversed. 

The book is well printed and well indexed. The plan is simple and easily com- 

rehended, though we should have preferred the — of that sanctioned by the 
ene. On pp. 443-500 are entered the families descended from marriages of the 
daughters of Stickneys, and on following pages are brief genealogies of the families 

Bu , Davis, Fowler, and Stickneys not descended from William. 

The illustrations are portraits of William, Isaac, Matthew A., Joseph Henry, John 
K., William, and Josiah Stickney, a representation of a monument at Rowley, and 
a cut of ‘* Styckney ’’ arms. On the point of family arms, indeed, the author is wisely 
guarded. He notes that a family of the name used arms at an early date, but only 
adds that ‘‘ our emigrant ancestor may have been entitled to the same coat armour ”’ ; 
to which safe conclusion no one can demur. We regret slightly that the arms are so 
conspicuous on the covers of the book, as thereby the unwary may easily be led into 
pushing may into must. W. H. W. 


The Burnham Family: or Genealogical Records of the Descendants of the 
four Emigrants of the name, who were among the early settlers in America. 
By Roperick H. Burnnam, Longmeadow, Mass. Hartford: press of 
Case; Lockwood & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. 545. 


Tn quite strong contrast to the Stickney genealogy above noticed will be found 
this record of the Burnhams. Containing about as vg | pages of print, this gene- 
alogy is however defective in the points for which the former deserves praise. It 
does not seem thorough, and the plan is extremely cumbrous. ‘There is a great col- 
lection of valuable material, but the author seems embarrassed by his stores, and to 
show a lack of power to assort and arrange them oe a 

Pages 57-180 are given to the descendants of Thomas Burnham, of Hartford; 
181-304 those of John B., of Ipswich ; 305-432 those of Thomas B., of Ipswich ; 
433-448 those of Robert B., of Ipswich ; 449-506 to miscellaneous records ; 507-519 
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to the Burnham Estate; and a number of indices complete the volume. The author 
without any evidence terms these three Ipswich settlers, brothers ; he may be right, but 
the chances are against him. The Connecticut family seems to be clearly distinct. 

A noticeable peculiarity of this volume is the extent to which it is pervaded by 
the “‘ estate’’ fable. At brief intervals throughout the book the reader lights upon 

ragraphs relating toa vast estate in England belonging to the American Burnhams. 
Tt is e old nauseating trash so familiar to us in a score of other family histories. 
From thirty to forty millions of pounds sterling await the claimants, and only one 
little link wanting. The family, however, seems to lack the easy credulity of the 
Ingraham heirs, and as yet have not obtained so thrilling an account of the efforts 
made to suppress the all-important evidence. If, however, they are fools enough to 
provide the money, no doubt agents can be found to spend it for them. We have to 
notice a decline in this form of mania, but we must still tell any intending author of 
genealogies that such nonsense is out of date and out of place, and subjects the book 
in which it is — to the suspicion of inaccuracy throughout. 

We regret that we cannot give a better account of this genealogy, but the standard 
is now so high that something more than industry and zeal are required to make as 
good a history as some now extant. ; W. H. W. 


The Descendants of Joseph Loomis, who came from Braintree, Eng., in the 
year 1638, and settled in Windsor, Conn., in 1639. By Exi1as Loomis, 
LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 
New-Haven: Tuttle, Moorhouse & Taylor, 221 State-Street. 1870. 
8vo. pp. 292. 


This is a clear catalogue of those of the name of Loomis descended from Joseph 
Loomis. It is shown that the emigrant came from Braintree in 1638 in the Susan 
and Ellen of London, Edward Payne, Mr., by the deposition of a fellow passenger, 
Joseph Hills of Charlestown, aged about 36 in 1639. There is also a letter written 
from Braintree in 1651, by William Lyngwood to his ‘‘ cousin Clark” of Hartford 
mentioning the writer’s cousins Loomis and Cullick ‘‘ and the rest of my cousins and 
friends there with you.”’ 

There is no attempt at biography in the volume, but the dates are given with ex- 
actness and the index is large and well arranged. It is a good example of the sim- 
plest and most necessary form of a family history. W. H. W. 


The Genealogy of the Benedicts in America. By Henry Marvin BEne- 
pict. Albany: Joel Munsell, 82 State-St. 1870. 8vo. pp. 474. 


Another large, and we are happy to say valuable, addition to our library claims 
attention. The Benedicts are fortunate in having found a worthy chronicler of their 
history, and the author is to be congratulated on having prepared a book which will 
long be remembered to his credit. * 

The ancestor of these Benedicts was Thomas B. of Norwalk, Conn., who died in 
1690, aged about 73. A tradition of early date, better substantiated than usual, 
says that for three generations previously the family line had been through only sons, 
each named William, and that their residence has been Nottinghamshire. It is 
added that Thomas’s father married secondly a widow Bridgum, and that the emi- 
grant was accompanied to this country by his step-sister Mary Bridgum, whom he 
afterwards married. From this marriage pr ed five sons and four daughters. 
The sons were Thomas, jr., John, Samuel, James and Daniel, to the descendants of 
each of whom a section is herein given, though the largest part by far is devoted to 
the offspring of John. 

The plan adopted is that familiar to the readers of the Rectsrer, the heads of 
families being numbered and the exponential figure of the a added to the 
name. The index is large and the typogra hy excellent. The illustrations are por- 
traits of Rev. Abner, he. Henry, Rev. Joel, Seth W., George W., Charles L., 
Robert D., Erastus C., Abner, George B., Abner R., Erastus C., Adin W., O. W., 
Farrand N., William B., Joel T., Abner, Lewis, Lewis, Jesse W., Coleman, George 
A., Aaron, Z. Russell, James, and Charles Benedict. . ; 

The biographical sketches are numerous and well written, and oe convincing 
seg that the Benedict family has contained an unusual number of members who 

ve been men of culture and marked intellectual ability. — ; 

We would especially praise the introduction as containing some very sensible and 
well expressed views on the importance of genealogical inquiries. W. H.W. 
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Root Genealogical Records, 1600-1870. Oomprising the General History 
of the Root and Roots Families in America. By James Pierce Roor. 
New York: R. C. Root, Anthony & Co., 62 Liberty-St. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 033. 

This handsome volume, issued by Munsell, is deserving of the same praise as the 
preceding work. It is well printed, well arranged, and contains an immense collec- 
tion of facts of interest to the family. The first portion, pp. 43-90, relates to the 
Rootes family of Salem, represented first by three brothers, ‘'homas, Richard, and 
Josiah (to which probably Joshua R. of the same town is to be added), but which 
was continued only in the line of Josiah’s children. This Josiah came in the Her- 
cules in 1634, being an emigrant from Great Chart, co. Kent. The genealogy enu- 
merates 328 descendants. 

The next portion, pp. 91-315, is given to those by the name of Roote (without the 
terminal s), p vos from Thomas Roote of Hartford, who is thought to have been 
born at Badby, in Northamptonshire. Pp. 314-508 contains the records of the 
progeny of John Roote of Farmington, who is supposed to have been a brother of 

homas. Miscellaneous notes cad een indices complete the volume. 

The English affiliation is perhaps the weakest part of the book, and we wonder 
that a family willing to have so good a history prepared, should not have made the 
— slight expenditure mae ye to follow out the clue given. 

We repeat that this is a genealogy of the first class, and one we may add hardly 
to be paralleled out of New-England. W. H. W. 


An Account of the Ancestors and Descendants of John Lardner Clark and 
Sophia Marion Ross, who were married 1st August, 1797. By Ciirrorp 
Sranvey Sims. Prescott, Canada: P. Byrne, printer. 1870. 8vo. pp. 11. 
This pamphlet is of limited scope, as the title indicates. The Clark pedigree is 

traced to Thomas C. of Guilford, Conn.,an early settler. The Ross family, however, 

is one of more recent transplanting, being descended from Dr. Alexander Ross, who 
emigrated to Mount Holly, New Jersey, and died in 1780. W. H. Ww. 


The Gilpin Family, from Richard de Guylpyn in 1206, in a line to Joseph 
Gilpin, the emigrant to America. With a Notice of the West Family, who 
likewise emigrated. 1870. 8vo. pp. 12. 


This curious little pamphlet is signed by J. Painter, of Lima, Del. co., Pa., and 
evidently Was printed in some local office. Joseph Gilpin, a Quaker, came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1695 and founded the family here. We do not understand how he is 
connected with the English family of the name, and we hope that the author will 
hereafter give his authority. ‘The records of the Society of Friends seem peculiarly 
full of personal narratives, and we are therefore willing to presume that in this case 
the inexperience of the author, rather than a laek of evidence, is the cause of the 
meagre account. W. H.W. 


A Contribution to the Genealogy of the Stafford Family in America; con- 
taining an Account of Col. Joab Stafford, and a complete Record of his 
Descendants in the male lines. By Henry Marvin Benepict. Albany: 
Joel Munsell, 1870. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Col. Joab Stafford was born in 1729, and was great-grandson of the emigrant 
ancestor, Thomas Stafford, of Providence and Warwick, R.I. The record of his de- 
scendants is carefully prepared and deserves proportionately the praise bestowed on 
the Benedict genealogy. It is accompanied by a portrait of Spencer Stafford, a son 
of Col. Joab, and one of the most prominent citizens of Albany, for many years, and 
is illustrated with several wood cuts. 

A notice at the end mentions that a history of the family is being prepared by 
Martin H. Stafford, whose address is P. O. box, No. 2836, New York city. w.u. Ww. 


Memoirs of the Long-Island Historical Society. Volume II. The Battle 
of Long-Island ; with preceding and subsequent events. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Published by the Society. 1869. 8vo. pp. xiv., x. and 549. 


The Long-Island Historical Society gives ample evidence of the enterprise and 
ability with which its affairs are conducted, and its publications are valuable con- 
tributions to American history. The volume, whose general title is given above, 

’ 
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is from the press of Munsell, and is of course well printed. It is devoted to a col- 
lection of the chief original documents bearing upon events connected with the 
battle of Long-Island, and these are preceded by an extended introductory narrative 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas W. Fields, one of the directors of the Society. The 
volume is entitled to more than ordinary notice, not only for its intrinsic value, but 
for the temper and style in which the writer has performed his work. 

This battle has received special notice from most of our historians, and yet its 
discussion has generally been unsatisfactory to the critical student of our military his- 
tory ; mainly so for the reason that the materials for compiling a full and accurate 
narrative are meagre, especially in the matter of official reports; to which should 
be added the fact, that it is but recently that the topography of the scene of opera- 
tions has been thoroughly understood. 

Mr. Field has introduced into his narrative the most material facts, and writes in 
flowing, animated and clear language. He is familiar with the scene of the events 
which he describes, and, having a perfect understanding of what he wishes to 
say, has no difficulty in making his meaning obvious to the reader. He does not 
betray evidence that he is advocating a pre-conceived theory ; nor is he of that class 
of writers who deliberately sacritice candor, or the truth, in order to point an epi- 

m or create a sensation ; or, who manifestly delight to invade the repose of the 
ead (whose swords most fortunately for such writers are forever sheathed), that 
they may filch away some badge of merit for the adornment of a favorite hero. 

The narrative begins with the first meeting of a few loyal citizens of Long-Island, 
in 1774, to consider the alarming aspect of public affairs, and ends with the retreat 
of the American forces in 1776. We have been particularly interested in the au- 
thor’s recital of the history of the attempts made to bring the loyal portion of the 
inhabitants into sympathy and codperation with revolutionary measures elsewhere ; 
also, with his account of the expeditions, under the authority of the provincial 
congress of New-York, against the loyalists, and of the partizan warfare which 
ensued—a warfare exceeding in bitterness and malignity that which occurred any 
where else in the colonies, unless the Carolinas be excepted. 

This preliminary survey is essential to a full understanding of influences that 
entered largely into the subsequent events on Long-Island. 

In this connection, the author vindicates the memory of these loyalists from much 
of the odium that, ape from design and partly from ignorance of the facts, has 
been so systematically heaped upon them. We thank him for his candor—we had 
almost said his bravery—in doing this. Let the fanatical or shallow mouthers 
of cheap stump-oratory continue to rail at the American loyalists, and at those who 
would do them simple justice, if they will. But let our historians have the courage 
and manliness to tell the truth, and the whole truth. In doing this they will be com- 
— to acknowledge that a large class of honest and honorable citizens dared to 

loyal to their king, in spite of persecution and cruelties practised, in many in- 
stances by irresponsible parties, who made their profession of patriotism too often 
but the cloak under which to conceal their base purposes ; in spite, too, of social 
ostracism and the loss of worldly possessions. They ; panes the government, 
under which they and their fathers had so long lived in peace and prosperity, 
to the rule of untried men, some of the most active of whom, the alleged 
were but place-hunters, who clamored loudly about oppression of persona 
rights and of property—rights which they would have been at a loss to define, and 
property which could not have been readily found by the tax-gatherer—and who, it 
was further 4 would have compromised for all their wrongs by a seat in par- 
liament, or by a local office. 

The writer’s account of the course of events following the landing of the British 
forces, including the battles of Flatbush, Gowanus and Brooklyn, and of the siege 
that followed, is characterized by the same clearness and iuluess of statement which 
we have already remarked. 

The felicitous manner in which he describes the retreat of the vanquished 
forces, and his sketch of the character and heroic death of Gen. Woohull, are 
also particularly worthy of notice. Nor ought we to omit to call attention to his ac- 
count of the soldierly and patriotic conduct of private John Callender. The lat- 
ter, it will be recollected, was tried June 27, 1775, for cowardice at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill (so called), where he served as captain of artillery, and was found 
guilty. The finding and sentence were approved by Gen. Washington, July 7th, 
and Callender was “‘ cashiered.’’ He at once enlisted as a private, and by his bra- 
very in the battle of Long-Island won for himself the special approbation of the 
commander-in-chief, and a restoration to rank. Such a result may well make 
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us hesitate to believe that Callender was really guilty of the offonce for which he 
was punished. 

e have thus far found so much to approve in this volume that we regret to see 
the author lending his influence to what we believe to be unjust criticisms upon 
Generals Putnam and Sullivan. They undoubtedly made mistakes in this battle, but 
they were honest and patriotic men, and performed the duty assigned to them as 
well as they knew how. They saw but a small part of the field, and they acted 
upon the best information they had or could reasonably have been expected to have. 

ey rendered t services, then and there, which — requires us to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, and we are pained to see that they are made to appear, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, in a ridiculous light. Their mistakes, in fact, were natural, 
and grew, in part, out of the character of their troops, and, in part, out of the 
essentially vicious plan of operations marked out for ro 

We had hoped that, after what has been recently published in reply to their de- 
famers, we should hear no more of the criticisms which have been made upon their 
conduct in connection with this battle. It may be that Mr. Bancroft will hereafter 
modify some of the statements which he made about these and other officers in his 
9th volume, as he has so many other statements in former volumes. Should he do 
80, other writers may perhaps follow his example in this respect also. 

We have noticed a few instances where the author employs terms of description 
which are too general and vague for the true purposes of history. He speaks of the 
cowardice and general inefficiency of the ‘* Connecticut militia,’ and he refers in 
terms of condemnation to the conduct of ‘‘a Connecticut regiment.’? Was the 
whole body of Connecticut militia guilty of cowardice? Was any one Connecticut 
regiment so much a type of the rest that discrimination would be useless, or com- 

isons odious ? 

The habit which has come down to us of ascribing to Washington at the outset of 
the war the highest order of military talents is unhappily not confined to those florid 
rhetoricians, who, once a year at least, mount upon the wings of the ‘* American 
eagle’? and soar away among the clouds, in imitation or in rivalry of the balloonist, 
whose motive power is no less characteristically gaseous. Even many of our sober 
historians indulge in this error. It is well <nown that political reasons had no 
slight influence in the selection of Washington as commander-in-chief, and that 
several of his subordinates had already received a better military training and had 


eae a wider experience in war. But in lieu of this superior training and experience 
had what is often, and what in his case most conspicuously proved to be, still better 
—that sound judgment which was seldom at fault, and the my J of harmonizing 


conflicting elements, and of leading men straight forward through fearful doubts, dis- 
asters and delays towards the end to which his hopes pointed. 

Such writers and speakers do him injustice; because had he possessed at the 
outset of the revolutionary war all the military qualifications which have been 
either expressly cr impliedly attributed to him, the evidence ought to have been 
more abundant than it was. Lew | also, thereby, do not a few of his subordinates 
great injustice, since while they claim that the plans of operation adopted in the 
early stages of the war were wise, ryt are obliged to account for their failure by 
questioning the ability or fidelity of those entrusted with their execution, and, in 
order to do this, they have perverted facts in some notable instances. We ex- 
pect that the successful general will be subjected during his remaining life-time to 
a certain amount of adulation and eulogy ; but in the course of time the motive for 
such language ceases and men begin to reason and reflect upon the facts. If his 
services have redounded to the welfare of a people they are not apt to fail in 
justly appreciating them. In the case of Washington, his services to his coun 
were too great and beneficial to require embellishment ; and his fame is not enhan f 
but, on the contrary, is imperilled by any attempt to represent him as infallible. 

In regard to the plan formed for the defence of New-York and Brooklyn, our his- 
teidenn bine generally avoided the expression of an opinion. This failure to discuss 
@ purely military —— may have arisen in some instances from a conscious inabi- 
lity to comprehend the various elements of the problem, but in others may, perhaps, 
more properly be attributed to an inherited though false estimate of the military ca- 
pacity of Washington. It was his own plan, and therefore must have been a 
Wise one. 

It is admitted by all that it was exceedingly desirable that the American forces 
should hold New-York, and that this could only be done by holding the Brookl 
heights, but, after the arrival of the enemy in sight of New-York, and especially 
after the landing of a force upon the island—the flower of the British army, led by 
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veteran officers of distinguished ability—in numbers vastly superior to our own, 
why our feeble force, mainly composed of militia, and scattered along miles of ex- 
terior lines or behind ey and inadequate works of defence, was not at once 
withdrawn to the main land, is utterly incomprehensible. Two dire alternatives 
alone remained to them—capitulation or total destruction. It was left to the useless 
and terrible slaughter of August 27th, however, to open the eyes of the commander- 
in-chief Ae the faulty nature of his plans, and to the gravity of the blunder he had 
committed. 


Rambles about Portsmouth. Second Series. Sketches of Persons, Localities 
and Incidents of Two Centuries: Principally from Tradition and Unpub- 
lished Documents. By Cuartes W. Brewster. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, by Wa. H. Y. Hackett. Portsmouth, N. H.: 
Printed and Published by Lewis W. Brewster, Portsmouth Journal 
Office. 1869. 8vo. pp. 375. 


It is probable that no where else among the early provincial settlements of New- 
England can there be found so many elements of romantic history as in this com- 
ratively old town and region. For about two hundred years the evidences of 
its prosperity slowly but steadily increased. It came at an early period to be the 
abode of a class of people who were not surpassed in intelligence, refinement and 
enterprise by any other ote community. Here the royal governors re- 
sided, and maintained no inconsiderable degree of that courtly ceremony and eti- 
uette which characterized the social life of the Province, and which is still seen in a 
ew families. Up to the eve of the revolutionary war her people were eminently 
loyal ; a pleasant and cluse intercourse prevailed between her leading men and the 
ruling class of England; while disturbances of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature 
were few in number and temporary in duration. Being the chief maritime town of 
the’ Province, it became the centre of commercial interests which eventually reached 
to all parts of the globe and yielded — returns of wealth, a liberal portion of 
which was expended by its owners in building handsome and spacious family man- 
sions, in erecting churches, in the maintenance of excellent schools, and in a generous’ 
gre, of social hospitalities. 
uring the last fifty years, however, Portsmouth has not kept pace with some 
other New-England towns less favored by nature. Her once considerable cofiimerce 
has dwindled into insignificance ; many of her oldest and leading families have dis- 
appeared ; thousands of her sons and daughters have emigrated to more inviting 
fields, and her chief interests are, for the most part, in the hands of men who are 
not native to the soil. Her large aggregate wealth has been diverted, in the main, 
to the development of other sections of the country, and her great natural resources— 
her excellent harbor, her noble river, navigable at all seasons of the year, and the 
frequent opportunities she has had to connect herself by railways with a vast and 
= interior country, have not been and do not seem likely to be fully utilized. 
ortland, much less favored by nature, and much younger in years, under better 
auspices is making rapid strides in a career of prosperity. 

But, whatever of a like character may occur hereafter, the picturesque scenery of 
old ‘* Strawberry Banck ’’ will continue to attract the visitor, and her traditions and 
romantic history will never cease to interest the antiquary and the historian. Hap- 
pily much of this history has been gathered into the printed page, and that much of 
* the past is secure.’’ ‘Phe ‘‘ Annals of Portsmouth,’’ compiled by Col. Nathaniel 
Adams, and published in 1825, has long been a rare book. In 1859, Mr. Charles 
W. Brewster republished from his paper, the Portsmouth Journal, a series of ‘* Ram- 
bles about Portsmouth,”’ the materials for which he had been collecting during many 
years. This unique and exceedingly valuable book was noticed in the RecisTER, 
and the frequent references in these pages to its treasures of local and family his- 
tory attest alike their interest and importance. 

At the time of his death, in 1868, Mr. Brewster had nearly completed for republi- 
cation, from his paper, the chief portion of the volume now before us. 

This volume is prefaced with a likeness of Mr. Brewster, and an appreciative 
sketch of his life from the pen of his friend, the Hon. Wm. H. Y. Hackett, who says : 
‘¢ His labor in obtaining biographical facts, anecdotes and incidents as materials for 
history, was such as no man would perform unless his heart was in his work. 
These articles * * * were compiled, through many years, from all accessible sources, 
manuscripts, letters, family records, city records, old newspapers, old deeds, wills 
tombstones, and the recollection of aged people ** * .” ‘It is worthy of marked 
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commendation, however, that he avoided the temptation of giving credence to pure 
fiction. * * * There was the quaint humor of the chronicler,” and ‘‘ the fidelity of 
the historian.”” Amid the arduous labors of fifty years spent in editing, printing 
and publishing a weekly paper, in the proper care of a family, and in the discharge 
of civil trusts, Mr. Brewster found time for the work which has resulted in these 
two volumes, the last of which has now been given to the public by his son. Such 
an example and such results furnish an incentive to others to go forward in similar 
undertakings. 

The edition of the first series of the Rambles having been exhausted, Mr. Lewis 
W. Brewster, of Portsmouth, proposes to publish ae edition by subscription, 
and those who desire to obtain that volume should forward their names to him at 
an early day. 


The Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay: To which are prefixed the Charters of the Province, with Historical 
and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix. Published under Chapter 87 
of the General Court of the Commonwealth for the year 1867. Volume I. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, Printers to the State. 1869. Royal 8vo. 
pp- xxix. and 904. 


The preface to this volume is signed by Messrs. Ellis Ames and Abner C. Goodell, 
Esquires, two of the three commissioners appointed by the legislature of 1865, to 
compile the public and private acts and resolves of the Province, and this circum- 
stance leads us to suppose that they alone are entitled to credit for the fidelity with 
which this task has been performed. Theselection of these gentlemen was fortunate ; 
both of them being weil qualified for such an undertaking by study and practice of 
the law, and one of them, at least, by habits of accurate historical research, the fruits 
of which exist in many forms. 

This preface sets forth the purpose, method and results of their work, and gives 
a summary of the attempts, more or less successful, of other commissioners, acting 
under legislative authority, and at different periods of our provincial history, to 
compile the whole body of the laws. 

The first edition of the laws was published in 1699, ‘‘ in one small-folio volume of 
one hundred and fifty-eight pages, besides the charter and a brief index.’’ A revis- 
ion of the laws was made in 1713, and distributed in 1714. In 1722, a new and 
more perfect edition of the index of 1714, with the supplementary acts, was published 
by authority. Revisions were subsequently made which are known as the revisions 
of 1727, 1742, 1755, 1761, 1763, 1801 and 1814. In 1807, a new and quasi revision 
of the edition of 1801 was published. None of these, however, were satisfactory 
and all omitted the acts and resolves which had been repealed, or which had ceased 
to have effect. 

The present volume contains all the acts and resolves, public and private, passed 
from 1699 to 1714, inclusive of both dates, with the exception of a few, of which, so 
far, neither the originals nor any copies have been found. The subsequent volumes 
will be no less complete. 

The preface further informs us that the commission have also ‘‘ gathered and ar- 
ranged nine volumes of public acts from June 8, 1692, to June 17, 1774, and a vol- 
ume of tax acts from 1726 to Oct. 4, 1780, inclusive, * * * besides five volumes 
of manuscript extracts ’’ from the records of proceedings of the Governor and Council. 

Each act has been printed from copies carefully compared with the originals, 
whenever they exist, or, in the absence of these, reference has been had to the next 
best authority ; so that we may safely rely upon this edition as being as accurate and 
complete as it is now possible to make it. 

‘The notes, explanatory and historical, are valuable features of the work. The 
appendix contains carefully prepared and full indexes of names and subjects, and a 
list of all the acts and resolves embraced in the volume, -with the dates of their pas- 
sage, or disallowance by the Privy Council, or expiration, &c. ; all of which will be 
found exceedingly convenient. 

We have said enough to indicate+the general character of the work, and the schol- 
arly manner of its execution. Its absolute accuracy can only be tested by diligent 
study and use. Its publication is another illustration of the wise and liberal policy 
of Massachusetts in her effort to collect and preserve her legislative and documentary 
history. She has, also, made some progress in publishing, and, so, in best preserv- 
ing her fast decaying records, and it is to be most earnestly desired that nothing 
may be allowed to interrupt any longer so laudable an undertaking. 
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The frequent revision and general publication of her laws is eminently conducive 
to the best interests of the Commonwealth, and one of the surest aids toa united and 
intelligent support of her institutions will be found in securing to her people a full 
understanding of her eventful progress from a feeble and dependent colony tu a power- 
ful and sovereign state. ‘To this end this volume and its successors will largely con- 
tribute; for hither her jurists, legislators and historians will come to study 
one form and expression of that steady growth of liberty under law—the develop- 
ment of the principle and habit of self-government—which the history of Massachu- 
setts so well exemplifies. 


The Composition of Indian Geographical Names, illustrated from the 
Algonkin Languages. By J. Hammonp TrumBvtt, President of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. From the Connecticut Historical Socie- 
ty’s Collections. Vol. II. Hartford: Press of Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard. 1870. 8vo. pp. 51. Fifty copies printed. 


The early colonists of the country had little respect for the character, history, or 
traditions of the savages whom they found occupying the soil, and they made little 
attempt to preserve the Indian geographical names. They and their descendants 

nerally, until within a recent period, borrowed most names for towns and cities 
from the old world, or from ancient mythology. Not content with borrowing and 
using a name once, they continued to apply these names and the names of public 
men, toas many towns and —, even within the same State, as fancy might 
dictate. We still follow a bad example. 

Recently attention has been more particularly turned to Indian geographical 
names; but even these we have employed, in most instances, without regard to 
their original use or meaning, and the climax of absurdity was reached when we 
transferred the Indian names of mountains and rivers to our ships of war. 

Even most of the few geographical names which the colonists adopted have be- 
come ‘‘ unmeaning sounds.’? As Mr. Trumbull says: ‘‘ Their original character 
was lost by their transfer to a foreign tongue. Nearly all have suffered some muti- 
lation or change of form. * * * Some have been separated from the localities 
to which they ‘belonged, and assigned to others to which they are etymologically inap- 
propriate. A mountain receives the name of a river; a bay, that of a cape or a 
peninsula ; a tract of land, that of a rock or water fall. * * * Every [{ndian] 
name described the locality to which it was affixed.’”? The description was either 
topographical, or historical, or indicative of position with reference to or distance 
from some place well known and fixed. 

Mr. Trumbull has for a long time given patient investigation and critical study 
to Indian onomatology, and here presents us with an exposition of the structural 
laws governing the geographical names used by the North-American Indians. It 
is not a mere summary of fanciful guessing and idle speculation such as we have 
often had, but, so far as we are aware, it is the first successful attempt to apply 
sound philological principles to this subject. 

According to his view, and it is undoubtedly the correct one, “‘ nearly all these 
names may be referred to one of three classes: 1. Those formed by the union of 
two elements, which we may call adjectival and substantival; with or without a 
locative suffix or post- position meaning, as: at, in, by, nor, &c. II. Those 
which have a single element, the substantival or ‘ ground-word,’ with its locative 
suffix. III. Those formed from verbs, as participials or verbal nouns, denoting a 
place where the action of the verb is performed.” 

Mr. Trumbull concludes his able paper by suggesting a method of analysis, and 
the tests to be employed in judging of the probability that a supposed translation of 
any name is the true one. 

Pioneer Biography. Sketches of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of 
Butler County, Ohio. By James McBrinr, of Hamilton. Vol. L 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. xi. and 352. With 
a portrait of the Author. . 

The contents of this elegantly printed volume, which is a further contribution to 
the ‘‘ Ohio Valley Historical Series,’’ to which frequent reference has been made in 
the Recister, are as follows : Biographical Sketch of the Author ; Author’s Preface ; 
and the Biographies of Jobn Reily, Thomas Irwin, Joel Collins, Isaac Anderson, 
Samuel Dick, Joseph Hough and John Woods. In typography and paper this vol- 
ume is in keeping with others of the series to which it belongs. 
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Mr. McBride, the author of these biographies, who died in 1859, at the age of 70 
years, and who was at that date one of the oldest and best known pioneers of southern 
Ohio, was well qualified for this work by his tastes, early associations, and oppor- 
tunities for collecting such materials. He gave great attention, also, for many years 
to the monuments and supposed Indian fortifications in the southern part of Ohio and 
Indiana, and collected a large cabinet of antiquities which is now in Philadelphia. 
** His antiquarian notes, drawings, plans of survey, and manuscripts, * * * consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the first work published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
** Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,’’ though he received no credit for it 
at the hands of the compilers. 

The ‘* publisher’s notice,”’ prefixed to the volume, gives the history of these papers, 
and shows that they are entitled to full faith and ous. ‘They certainly are not only 
well written, but are of thriding interest and of the greatest value, as memorials of 
the early settlers of southern Ohio, and of their protracted and bitter contests with the 
Indians—contests, in all respects, such as the fathers of New-England had but a 
a ar taste of. 

fe venture to express a hope that the good people of Ohio suitably appreciate the 
services of Messrs. Clarke & Co. in rescuing from oblivion and publishing her early 
history. Future generations will eventually realize the debt they owe to these early 
pioneers, and they will also remember with gratitude the men who put the record of 
such heroic lives into print. Brass and marble will decay ; but a historical book is 
destined to live forever, and in its pages the publisher, no less than the author, erects 
his perennial monument. 


The Celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Primitive Organization of the Congregational Church and Society in 
Franklin, Connecticut, October 14, 1868. Tuttle, Moorhouse & Taylor, 
Printers, New-Haven. 1869. 8vo. 


Franklin, Ct., embraces territory which till 1786 was a part of Norwich, and 
known, from 1663 to the incorporation of the new town, as ‘‘ West Farms.’’ The 
Congregational Church and Society, the second above referred to, was organized in 
what was then Norwich, in 1716, but its territorial limits, at first, were more exten- 
sive than those of the present town of Franklin, and embraced most of what is Frank- 
lin, a part of Sprague and a part of New Concord (now Bozrah). 

The volume before us contains quite a complete history of this Society and of the 
town itself, as set forth by Dr. Ashbel Woodward in his Historical Address, and in 
the Historical Sermon by Rev. Frankiin C. Jones, delivered at the celebration of the 
Society’s organization, and in the notes appended to those discourses. Besides these, 
the volume contains the poems, hymns, speeches, and letters from sons of Franklin, 
which helped make the occasion one of great interest to the native-born inhabitants, 
and add interest to the book even for the eye of the stranger. 

The volume is embellished with portraits of Rev. Dr. Samuel Nott, a native of Say- 
brook, Ct., but for about 70 years (1782—1852) pastor of the Church and Society, 
and an elder brother of Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott ; of Col. Jacob Kingsbury, who for 
about 40 years was in the military service of the country, a native of the West 
Farms; of the Hon. Lafayette S. Foster, too well known to need description, 
also a native ; and of the Hon. Ephraim H. Hyde, Lt. Gov. of Connecticut, 1867 
and 1868, a descendant of one of the first settlers of West Farms. 

From the interesting genealogical notes which Dr. Woodward has furnished, we 
observe among other able, distinguished, or worthy men and women who had their 
birth in the West Farms, or are descended from the first settlers, the names of Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Jeremiah Mason, Rev. David Avery, one of the most patriotic of the 
clergy of the epoch of the revolution ; Hon. Uri Tracy ; Rev. Charles Backus, D.D. ; 
Elisha Huntington, M.D., &e. 

The work is also furnished with an excellent map, and is in all respects creditable 
to the town, and to those who were directly concerned in its publication. 


History of Old Chester, from 1719 to 1869. By Bensamin Case. Au- 
burn, N. H.: Published by the Author. 1869. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 762. 
With portraits, a map, and other illustrations. 

As a political community Old Chester dates from too recent a period in our pro- 
vincial history to promise the student or antiquary much in the way of exciting 
interest, for, being an interior town, it was never the theatre of any events of gen- 
eral importance. While this is sufficiently accurate for a general statement, it must 
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also be said that a large number of able and influential citizens of New-Hamp- 
shire either had their birth within its ancient limits, or resided there for longer or 
briefer periods. Many of its citizens, also, have taken a more or less prominent 
part in all the wars and other events of a general character from 1719 to 1865. 

The civil, social, military and ecclesiastical history of the town, and to a great 
extent of the towns that have been carved out of its ancient territory, have been in- 
dustriously gathered, through long years of patient zeal and labor, by Mr. Chase, 
himself a native, now well advanced in years, and well qualified for the peculiar 
work he has so happily accomplished. 

As we have heretofore remarked, the local histories of New-Hampshire are v 
few in number ; hence we welcome this large and copiously illustrated volume wit 
more than ordinary interest. It is, we hope, a favorable omen of what, in this re- 
spect, we may expect from other towns. 

We have not space to enter into an extended notice of the contents of this volume. 
A careful reading of it has, however, satisfied us of its general accuracy in those parts 
which touch upon the history of the Province at large, and we have no reason to 
doubt its fidelity to the truth in matters of family history, and in the details of local 
events. 

The genealogical data and the full indexes of names and subjects, are very valua- 
ble features of the book. We have rarely seen a local history so fully and richly 
illustrated, apy in the matter of portraits, of which there are 14, as this is. 

The style of the book is simple and plain, and while it makes no pretension to 
ornate rhetoric, is enlivened with the author’s quaint humor, and bears testimony to 
his strong good sense. The history of Old Chester is a success, and we congpeleliat 
Mr. Chase, his townsmen and neighbors, upon its completion. 


Semi-Centennial of the Providence Journal, January 3, 1870. Providence: 
Knowles, Anthony & Danielson. 1870. 8vo. pp. 20. 


It was the remark of the late Rev. Dr. Calvin Chapin, of Rocky Hill, Ct., made 
to us many years ago, that a well conducted newspaper is one of the most potent 
agents for good in a free state, and that at the outset of his long ministry in that 
town (then a part of Wethersfield), he precured a subscription to the Hartford 
Courant, in nearly every family in his parish, and that the renewal of the greater 
part of these subscriptions was kept up for nearly forty years. Our observation 
confirmed the soundness of both his theory and practice. 

Of the many thousands of — journals that have been started in this country 
few have been independent of local, or partizan, or mercenary considerations, an 
hence their influence has been limited and their existence short. 

The Providence Journal has always been well conducted, and is one of the few 

rs that have reached the venerable age of fifty years. Its editors. have been as 
Ri ows :—William E. Richmond, Thomas Rivers, Benjani F. Hallett, Lewis Gay- 
lord Clarke, George Paine, John B. Snow, Thomas H. Webb, oy A Anthony 
(U.S. senator). James B. Angell (pres’t of Uni. of Vt.), and George W. Danielson. 

The first nine pages of this pamphlet relate to the history of the paper, and the 
remainder is occupied by an interesting sketch of Providence fifty years ago, from the 
pen of Rev. Edwin M. Stone, whose happy industry in collecting and publishing his- 
torical information is well known to our readers. 

The pamphlet is worthy of preservation, and we hope the proprietors of the 
Journal will see fit to publish another edition in a style more befitting the valu- 
able contents of the work and of the event which occasioned its preparation. 


Memorandum of Local Histories in the Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 8vo. pp. 15. 

This catalogue has recently been prepared under the direction of Mr. Haven, the 
secretary of the society, and will be found useful even by those who have no oppor- 
tunity to consult the priceless treasures in that society’s archives. 

Records of Massachusetts under its. First Charter: A Lecture of a Course 
by Members of the Massachusetts Historical Society, delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Jan. 26, 1869. By Cuartes W. Urnam. Bos- 
ton: Printed for the Author. 1869. 8vo. pp. 30. 

In the last number of the Recisrer we began, what we hope we shall have time 


and space for, a full and thorough review of the able course of lectures of which 
this forms one of the most valuable portions. 
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The Founders of New-York. An Address delivered before the Saint Nicholas 
Society. By James W. Beekman, Saturday, Dec. 4, 1869. Published 
by the Society, MDcCCLXx. 8vo. pp. 37. 


Mr. Beekman’s well written and instructive address is presented in good type and 
paper by Mr. Munsell. 
ye are never weary of reading of the founders and early settlers of New-York, 
whose origin, character and purposes are here portrayed, and we devoutly pra 
that the empire city may soon again come under the controlling influence of pam 
mm oe were those of whom Mr. Beekman so eloquently discow ms of Saint 
icholas. 


A Genealogical Memoir of the Descendants of Capt. William Fowler, of 
New-Haven, Conn. Reprinted, with additions, from Memoirs of Hon. 
James Fowler, of Westfield, Mass., and from the New-EnGLanp His- 
TORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL ReEGIsTER, July, 1857. Milwaukee: Starr 
& Son. 1870. Large 12mo. pp. 42. 


This very neatly printed pamphlet was prepared by Mr. Daniel W. Fowler, of 
Milwaukee, for private circulation. He claims no-credit as to the authorship of it, 
except in completing his own line of descent, and some other additions of importance 
not included in the Recrster for July, 1857. . 

Mr. Fowler informs us that he is largely indebted to Mr. H. N. Otis, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., the author of the article in the Recisrer, above referred to, and of much of 
the ‘‘ Ambrose-Fowler Genealogy.”’ 

The matter is very well arranged, but we think a strict following of the plan of 
arrangement and notation recently recommended in the Recister would be still better. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Annual Meeting, 
heldin Worcester, Oct. 21,1869. No. 53. Worcester: 1869. 8vo. pp. 53. 


The *‘ Report of the Council,’’ signed by Hon. Emory Washburn, contains brief 
notices of Hon. Charles Allen, Charles C. Little, Esq., Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., 
and Frederick W. Paine, Esq., lately deceased members, and concludes with a care- 
ful survey of the true aims and objects of the society, a statement of the principles 
upon which its labors are and should be conducted, and of the results that may 
reasonably be expected to follow. 

Mr. Haven’s report on the library contains many suggestions that relate to the best 
interests of all our public libraries. 


Reminiscences of the Original Associates and Past Members of the Worces- 
ter Fire Society. Begun in an Address by Hon. Levi Lincoiy, at a 
Quarterly Meeting, April, 1862, and continued in an Address by Hon. 
Isaac Davis, at an Annual Meeting, January, 1870. With the Roll 
of Members, from the commencement to the present time. Worcester: 
Printed by Charles Hamilton, Palladium Office. 1870. 8vo. pp. 72. 


This document—which in paper, typography and matter is exceedingly creditable to 
all concerned—was edited by a committee consisting of Messrs. Samuel F. Haven and 
Nathaniel Paine, and presents a complete history of one of the oldest and most 
respectable societies, or clubs, in the country. The roll of members, and data re- 
specting them, arranged in tabular form, and enlarged and corrected by Mr. Paine,’ 
add great value to the work. 

A Tribute to the Memory of Hon. William Willis, LL.D., of Portland, 
Maine. Read before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia, at its Stated Meeting, Thursday evening, March 3, 1870. By 
Charles Henry Hart, Historiographer of the Society. Philadelphia. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 8. 

This isa brief notice of one whose death not alone the readers of the Recisrer, 
to which he wasa frequent and valuable contributor, but the whole republic of 
letters, and especially historical students, will more and more deplore. 

We expect svon to be able to present our readers with an extended memoir of Mr. 
Willis, from one who knew hin intimately. 
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The New-York Genealogical and Biographical Record. Devoted to the 
interests of American Genealogy and Biography. Issued Quarterly. 
1870. Published for the Society, Mott Memorial Hall, No. 64 Madison 
Avenue, New-York City. Vol. I. Nos. for January and April, 1870. 


The Genealogical and Biographical Society, recently established in the city of New- 
York, among other evidences of its rapid growth and prosperity, has begun the 
publication of a work with the above title. It is well printed and well edited, and 

ives token of the good taste, ability and enterprise of its conductors. The num- 

rs are limited, as yet, to about 8 pages each, but as matter accumulates and the 
Society (which we learn is well foonted and happily officered) enlarges its work 
and extends its borders, the publication will grow in size rapidly enough. The 
price of the ‘* Record ” is one dollar per annum, and the Committee of Publication 
consists of Messrs. Henry R. Stiles, M.D., S. Hastings Grant, Esq., and John 8S. 
Gautier, Esq. 


Eulogy pronounced at the Funeral of George Peabody, at Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, 8th February, 1870. By Hon. Rosperr C. Winturop, LL.D., 
President of the Peabody Education Fund. Second Edition. Boston: 
Press of John Wilson & Son. 8vo. pp. 26. 


Mr. Winthrop’s intimate personal and official relations to the deceased, and to 
the management of his magnificent charities, entitle this discourse to higher con- 
sideration than we ordinarily give to funeral orations, for it is much more than an 
affectionate and eloquent tribute to the distinguished dead: it is a candid analysis 
of his character and motives. It will take an exalted rank among works of its class 
and deserves to be read and pondered by the people for its noble sentiments, sound 
philosophy and religious temper. 
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Batpwin, Joun C., in Orange, New Jer - 
sey, April 21st, 1870, aged 70 years.— 
Mr. Baldwin was born in Danville, 
Vermont, March 29, 1800, and was an 
elder brother of Governor H. P. Bald- 
win of Michigan. He accumulated 
great wealth in business in New York 
and Baltimore, and was a man of large 
and systematic benevolence. During his 
life time he gave away about $800,000, 
mostly to educational and charitable 
institutions. On May 4th, his will 
was proved before Surrogate Moore in 
Newark, New Jersey, and admitted to 
probate—Messrs. Charles P. Baldwin, 
Levi P. Stone, Joseph S. Gallagher and 
Oliver E. Wood being named as exe- 
cutors, The will represents property 
valued at over $400,000, mostly in all 
kinds of securities. The only real estate 
was a house and lot No. 53 Cortlandt 
street, New York, which was be- 
queathed to the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. The bequests to public institu- 
tions are as follows :—American Bible 
Society 8000; American Tract Society 
$8000 ; American and Foreign Christian 
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Union $8000; New-York city Mission- 
ary and Tract Society $8000 ;_American 
Board of Foreign Missions $10,000 ; 
Presbyterian Committee of Home Mis- 
sions $10,000; New-York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
$5000 ; American Sunday School Union 
$5000; Presbyterian Erection Fund 
$5000 ; Society for the Relief of Poor 
Widows with small children $5000. 
After bequeathing about $236,000 to 
different relatives and friends, the resi- 
due of the estate is to be divided equal- 
ly among the following Colleges, for the 
instruction of jndigent young men who 
may desire to study for the ministry :— 
Middlebury College, Vermont; Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts; Hamil- 
ton College, New York; and Wabash 
College, Indiana. Mr. Baldwin left no 
descendants, and his paternal ancestors 
in this country were :— 

1. NatHaniet Batpwin, a Puritan 
emigrant, who settled in Milford, Conn. 
in 1639. His first wife was Abigail 
Camp, who died in Milford March 22, 
1648. His second wife was Joanna 
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Westcoat, widow of Richard Westcoat, 
who died in 1682. He died in Fairfield, 
Conn. in 1658, leaving the following 
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Hatt, Doct. Abiel, in Alfred, Maine, 
December 18, 1869, aged 82 years. 
Nesmitx, Hon. John, died at Lowell, 


children:—John; Daniel; Nathaniel ; 
Abigail ; Samuel; Sarah and Deborah. 

2. Joun Batpwrn, born before 1640 
and married by Robert Treat, magis- 
trate, Nov. 19, 1663, to Hannah Osburn, 
daughter of Richard. He removed from 
Milford to Newark, New Jersey, where 
he died in 1688, leaving two children :— 
Hannah and John, 

38. Joun Batpwin, born in Newark, 
about 1685. He married Lydia Hanison 
and died Dec. 21st, 1732, leaving’ five 
children :—Silvanus ; Ebenezer ; J onas ; 
Hannah and Moses. 

4. Rev. Moses Batpwiyn, born in 
Newark, Nov. 5, 1732. He married Re- 
becca Lee, August 7, 1765, and died at 
Palmer, Massachusetts, Nov. 2, 1813. 
He was the first to receive a bacalau- 
reate degree at Princeton College, N. J., 
and was Pastor of the church at Pal- 
mer for more than 50 years. He had: 
Nabby; Lydia; R. ohn; Daniel; Ezra 
Lee; William; Becca Lee; Polly and 
Moses. 

5. Joun Batpwin, born at Palmer, 
Mass., Feb. 13, 1770. He married July 
25, 1796, Peggy Williams, daughter of 
Rev. Nehemiah Williams of Brimfield, 
and died at Pawtucket, R. I., Oct. 16, 
1826. They had :—Percy Keyes; John 
C.; Mary Ann; Nehemiah W. ; Chas. 
P.; Becca Lee; Eliza M.; Martha E.; 
Samuel H.; Moses H.; Henry Lee; 
Henry Porter ; James A. and Harriet R. 

B. A. B. 

Herxicx, Hon. Benjamin Jones, in Al- 
fred, Maine, May 24, 1870, aged 79 
years, 1 month and 16 days. He was 
the eldest son of Joshua and Mary 
(Jones) Herrick, and was born in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, April 8, 1791; his 

arents, soon after his birth, removed to 

everly, Mass., where they subsequent- 
ly resided. He was extensively known 
throughout his county and State, and 
was one of its most prominent, well- 
known and estimable citizens. Mr. 
Herrick has been a member of the legis- 
lature, high sheriff and register of 
deeds of York County, and has also filled 
various other positions of honorand trust. 
He was married January 14, 1819, to Miss 
Mary Conant, only child of the late 
Nathaniel Conant, Esq., of Alfred, who 
died November 30, 1868. They leave 
four children—two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The oldest daughter is the wife of 
Sylvester Littlefield, Esq. of Alfred, and 
the youngest is the wife of Hon John 
H, Goodwin, of Biddeford, 


Oct. 15, 1869, et. 76. He was b.in that 
part of Londonderry, N. H., now Wind- 
ham, son of John and Lucy (Martin) Nes- 
bith, who lived fifty years upon the 
homestead of his father, who was one 
of the early Scotch farmers of that 
town. He received the scanty school 
education of his time, and at fourteen 
years of age was placed in the store of 
Mr. John Dow, of Haverhill, Mass. 
He afterwards became the partner of 
his elder brother, Thomas, in trade in 
Londonderry, and subsequently both 
became members of a firm in the city of 
New-York. In 1832 the brothers came 
to Lowell, made large purchases of real 
estate, entered into manufacturing, and 
laid out plans of business which result- 
ed in large accumulations of property. 
Mr. John Nesmith was one of the pro- 
jectors of the mills in Lawrence, and 
of the purchar> of the Winnipissiogee 
and Squam Laxes in New-Hampshire 
as reservoirs for the mills of Lowell and 
Lawrence. He was a student and in- 
ventor, having made useful improve- 
ments in machinery, and invented ma- 
chinery for making shawl fringe, wire 
fencing, &c. 

He was deeply interested in the open- 
ing institutions of the young city of spin- 
dles, and held many of the municipal 
offices. His political opinions were 
strong, bold and decisive. Whig, Free- 
soil and Republican im associated ac- 
tion, he filled, with credit to himself 
and his constituents, various public 
trusts, in the legislature, as lieut.-gov- 
ernor, presidential elector, and collec- 
tor of the revenue. In his social rela- 
tions he was genial, hospitable and gen- 
erous. In the early part of his life he 
buried two wives, one a daughter of the 
distinguished Judge, Senator and Gov- 
ernor, Samuel Bell of New-Hampshire, 
and the other, daughter of Governor 
John Bell of the same state. Twenty- 
eight years since, he married the daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Aaron Mansur of 
Lowell, who survives him, as do also 
some children. He leavesa large estate, 
about a hundred thousand dollars of 
which are ultimately to be paid over to 
the State of New-Hampshire for the 
benefit of the blind. 


Patterson, Capt. Thomas, died in Lon- 


donderry, N. H., Oct. 27, 1869, aged 83 
years. Capt. Patterson was widely 
known, and was one of those citizens 
whose substantial qualities have con- 
tributed to give character to that town. 
Ife was a grandson of Peter Patterson, 
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one of the earliest settlers, and was 
himself a good type of the Scotch 
element. In person he was erect and 
vigorous till near the close of his life, 
os also, a “sound mind in a 
sound body ;” a mind marked by great 
individuality and positiveness of char- 
acter. Of the ancestral brogue he re- 
tained enough to grace his goodly 
portion of Scotch humor. This hu- 
mor, in connection with peculiar col- 
loquial powers, rendered him accepta- 
ble company to the old and the young. 
Half acentury ago he was the most 
noted teacher in these parts. He taught 
thirty-one terms with great success, par- 
ticularly in difficult schools. 
case” of a youngster ever required a 
second course of his peculiar discipline, 
although in the main he controlled his 
pupils by firmness and kindness, rather 
than by fear. Through life he was al- 
ways on the best of terms with Young 
America. The various offices of trust 
within the gift of his townsmen he 
filled with general acceptance. But 
one brother and one sister of Capt. P. 
now survive—Ex-Gov. G. W. Patter- 
son, of Westfield, N. Y., and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Baker, of Tilton, N. H. 

Since the above was written, his 
widow, Mrs. Hannah D. Patterson, dau. 
of the late John Duncan, Esq., has fol- 
lowed him (Nov. 12), aged 71. Al- 
though many of the aged people of 
Londonderry have recently died, there 
remain about twenty-five above the age 
of eighty, of whom five are over — 
(NX. H. Statesman.) 

Spooner, Charles, in Plainfield, Sum 
Co., N. Y., Feb. 14, 1870, aged 79 years 
and 11 months. He held the office of 
postmaster at Spooner’s corners, N. Y., 
for many years. He married Feb. 17, 
1814, Ursula, daughter of Samuel and 
Thankful (Clarke) Taylor. She was born 
Oct. 6, 1792, died Oct. 16, 1864. He 
was son of Ruggles (and Mary Moffit) 
Spooner, who was born in Petersham, 
Mass., Ap. 18, 1765, died June 2, 1836, 
At the age of 18, enlisted in the revolu- 
tionary army, and in 1786 settled in Ot- 
sego Co., N. Y. For 22 consecutive yrs. 
he held the office of justice of- the peace, 
and was post-master of Plainfield, N. Y. 
from 1809 to 1832.. He was grandson 
of Capt. Wing (and Eunice Stevens) 
Spooner, who was born in Dartmouth, 
New Bedford, Dec. 29, 1738, died in 
Petersham, Dec. 7, 1810. He served in 
the revolutionary war, was in command 
of a company at the battle of White 
Plains. It isstated that on the retreat, 
as he and Capt. Ivory Holland were 
walking side by side, a cannon ball 
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passed between them, killing a man im-' 
mediately in front. 

He was gt.-grandson of Deacon Daniel 
(and Elizabeth Ruggles) Spooner, who 
was born in Dartmouth, admitted free- 
man, Newport, R. I., 1732, removed to 
Petersham about 1749, where he resided 
until his death, 1797, in his 104th year, 
having served as deacon of the First 
church nearly half a century. 

He wasgt.-gt.-grandson of Samuel(and 
Experience Wing) Spooner, who was 
born in Plymouth, Jan. 14, 1645, died 
in Dartmouth, 1737 ; in the confirma- 
tory deed of Bradford, he is named as 
one of the proprietors of Dartmouth. 
He was gt.-gt.-gt.- grandson of William 
(and Hannah Pratt) Spooner, who was 
in Plymouth as early as 1637, and subse- 
quently of Dartmouth, where he _ 
1684. 


Tenney, Mrs. Betsey, in Serena, 


Mass., March 15, 1870, aged 97 years, 9 
months and 16 days. She was widow 
of Capt. Gideon, son of Stephen and 
Mary (Tyler) Tenney. He was born 
Aug. 16, 1759, died June 3, 1843. 

She was daughter of Ebenezer and 
Abigail (Willis) Childs, of New Salem, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Abigail (Willis) Childs was 
daughter of Benjamin (and Hannah 
Spooner) Willis, who settled in Hard- 
wick, Mass., early in 1759. 

Benjamin Willis was son of Hon. Sam - 
uel and Mehitable (Gifford) Willis, who 
was an early settler of Dartmouth, 
and a proprietor in the eight hundred 
acre division, and a man of much prom- 
inence — grandson of Comfort Willis, 
who lived in Bridgewater, end was a 
Trooper in Philip’s war, and gt.-grand- 
son of Deacon John Willis, who was 
at Duxbury as early as 1637, and was 
an original proprietor and among the 
first settlers of Bridgewater, and a Rep- 
resentative 25 years. 8. 


Tovcey, Hon. Isaac, died at his residence 


in Prospect street, Hartford, at 7 10 a.m. 
July 30, 1869, at the age of 73. He 
was born in Newtown, Fairfield county, 
Nov. 5, 1796. He was a descendant of 
the Rev. Thomas Toucey, a graduate of 
Yale College, of the class of 1707, the 
first congregational minister of Newton. 
Under private instruction, and after- 
wards ata schoolat Westport, he pursued 
the course of study pre-cribed at Yale, 
but ill health interfered with his inten- 
tions of ultimately obtaining a degree. 
He studied law at Newtown, in the office 
of Judge Chapman, of the supreme 
court, father of the [late] Hon. Charles 
Chapman of Hartford, and on being 
admitted to the bar in 1818, he began 
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practice in Hartford. He possessed su- 
perior abilities as a lawyer. He was 
strong, not brilliant, in speech, never 
manifesting imagination, wit, humor or 
pathos, or showing by allusions a famil- 
iarity with general reading, but his ar- 
guments were well built and well pre- 
sented. He applied himself with the 
greatest industry and fidelity to the in- 
terest of his clients, and whether alone 
in a case or associated with others, he 
never shunned either a share or the 
whole of the labor. In 1822, at the 
age of 26, he was appointed state attor- 
ney for this county, and he held the 
office until 1835. In the latter year he 
was elected to represent the First Dis- 
trict of Congress, and being reélected, 
he held the place until 1839. He prob- 
ably came to Hartford as a federalist, 
but as an Episcopalian he naturally 
joined the “toleration” party. As a 
politician he always refrained trom par- 
ticipation in internal party strifes or in- 
deed party labors of any kind, and pre- 
served the general good will vf all. 
From first to last he was a staunch fol- 
lower of the democracy, and generally 
of the extreme conservative schwol. 
When he went to congress he engaged 
in behalf of Mr, Polk in the contest 
which led to the election of the 
latter to the speakership, and there prob- 
ably laid the foundation of a friendship 
which led Mr. Polk to call him to his 
cabinet in 1848. He was chairman of 
the special committee that investigated 
the famous Graves and Cilley duel, and 
recommended the censure and expulsion 
of Graves. 

Returning to the practice of law in 
1839, he was in 1842 reappointed state 
attorney, holding the office two years. 
In 1845, he was the democratic candi- 
date for governor, but was defeated by 
Governor Baldwin, who obtained 1,108 
majority over all, including 2,142 scat- 
tering votes. In 1846 he ran against 
Governor Bissell, who led him 619 votes, 
which, with the 2,248 scattering votes, 
made a majority of 2,867 against Mr. 
Youcey. There was no choice as the 
law then stood, but the democrats car- 
ried the legislature and chose Mr. Tou- 
cey governor. In 1847 Governor Bis- 
sell defeated Mr. Toucey by a clear ma- 
jority of 600. Governor Toucey, ina 
message showing much legal ability, 
vetoed a bill chartering the air-line rail- 
road bridge at Middletown. 

In 1848 he was appointed by Mr. Polk 
attorney general, and served in that ca- 
pacity until General Taylor became 
president, March 4, 1849. In 1850 he 
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was chosen state senator. The legisla- 
ture met in New-Haven, and the free 
soilers holding the balance of power, 
there was a long and embittered strife 
over the United States senatorship, 
Governor Baldwin then held the seat 
which wasto become vacant the next 
spring, and was the whig candidate for 
re-election. Governor Toucey was his 
competitor. There were free soilers of 
democratic antecedents who would not 
vote for Governor Baldwin, and there 
were ‘silver grays” or conservative 
whigs who would not vote for him be- 
cause he was too radical. There was no 
choice, and the strife was renewed in 
1851 and 1852, and in the latter year 
Mr. Toucey succeeded. He was a rep- 
resentative in the legislature from Hart- 
ford in 1852. In the United States sen- 
ate Mr. Toucey went with the southern 
wing of his party, sustaining the Ne- 
braska bill and all Southern extreme 
measures. On the expiration of his 
term, March 4, 1857, Mr. Buchanan, 
then taking the presidential chair, ap- 
pointed him secretary of the navy, and 
he held the position during the four 
years. Returning to Hartford in 1861, 
he did not resume the practice of law, 
but retired to private life. We re- 
member him at only one political 
convention since that time—the mixed 
State gathering at New-Haven in the 
winter of 1866-7 to sustain Andrew 
Johnson. During these eight years he 
has led a quiet life, partly for poli- 
tical reasons and partly because of 
failing health. During the last four or 
five weeks he has been confined to his 
house. Occasionaily for several months 
there were indications of cerebral dis- 
ease, but perhaps it was mainly a gen- 
eral decadence, as he never had a ro- 
bust constitution and only the most reg- 
ular habits secured him so long a life. 
He preserved his consciousness and rea- 
son to the last, calmly bidding his wife 
and friends farewell half an hour be- 
fore his decease, 

His wife is a daughter of the late 
Cyprian Nichols. They have had no 
children. He possessed a very consid- 
erable estate, and made some generous 
donations, including one of twenty 
thousand dollars to Trinity college. 
Though a man of cold, dignified and 
formal manner, he is said by the few 
who knew him intimately to have been 
very strongly attached to his friends, 
From his youth he was a communicant 
of the Episcopal church and a regular 
attendant. (Courant, Hartford, Ct., July 
31, 1869.) 














